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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BALTIC COUNTRIES FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


By M. MALOWIST 


N this paper I wish to present the main trends of the development of the 
[ac countries for the period from the fifteenth to the first half of the seven- 

teenth century. This subject has been examined more than once by historians, 
but it now needs re-assessment, on the basis of new documentation which is 
both voluminous and growing. I also wish to stress, perhaps rather more 
categorically than earlier scholars, the significance of the interdependence of 
the developments of western and eastern Europe. It existed already in this 
period, even though these developments proceeded along different lines. 
Finally, I want to show, by comparative methods, where the economic and 
social developments of the Baltic countries were similar and where they were 
different. 

I would like to recall, briefly, the essential changes which occurred in England 
and in the Low Countries in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that is, in 
those western countries which had strong economic links with the Baltic 
region. I am thinking here of the great economic and social crisis which 
showed itself in the cessation of agricultural expansion, or even in regression, 
and also in the partial break-up of large estates. In England, sheep-farming 
developed both on seigneurial and on peasant property. In the northern Low 
Countries, the peasants concentrated more and more on cattle-farming and 
on dairy produce which they marketed in the towns and in the neighbouring 
countries. Much the same happened, if not as extensively, in western Germany, 
where the great monasteries in particular developed sheep-farming. In 
Germany, too, there was the development of the cultivation of plants used 
for industrial purposes. The rural economy of central and northern Italy 
experienced a renewed expansion from the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Here, the cultivation of the silk-worm was introduced, as well as the cultivation 
of rice and other plants which were formerly imported from the east. 

As Postan, Schreiner and other scholars have shown, the crisis in cereal 
cultivation had already started at the beginning of the fourteenth century, as 
is shown by the fall in the price of corn. This crisis was greatly intensified over 
the whole of Europe by the great epidemics of the fourteenth century. The 
epidemics caused not only a fall in the number of consumers, but, even more 
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seriously, a very great rise in workers’ wages, a rise which special laws vainly 
tried to combat. I do not want to examine here the origins of the economic 
crisis of the fourteenth century; I only wish to suggest that I consider the 
decline of population as a secondary cause. I would suggest that it was the 
characteristic social conditions of the fourteenth century which inhibited the 
development of production. The ravages caused by the great epidemics, how- 
ever, and perhaps also the more and more meagre harvests from the badly 
cultivated land, greatly contributed to the deepening of the crisis. It is also 
well known that, during this period, in England as well as in the Low Countries 
and in numerous other countries, the decline in income from the great estates 
caused a decline in the economic power of the nobility and the clergy. Many 
fields, both for arable and pasturage, passed into the hands of peasants or 
well-to-do bourgeois. It also appears that the process of economic differenti- 
ation within the peasantry was accentuated. This is proved, for example, by 
the surveys made in Holland about the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.! In the case of England, the question of the increase or decrease in 
the number of small farmers and landless peasants is controversial. But it is 
worth while pointing out that in England, in the Low Countries, in southern 
Germany and in Italy, it is precisely in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and perhaps even a little earlier, that we find a very marked development of 
a rural textile industry. The peasants engage in it on behalf of entrepreneurs 
living in towns, or sometimes also on their own account.” It seems to me that 
this fact proves that agriculture did not suffice to give them a living and this, 
in turn, may have been the result of the low level of their agricultural efficiency. 
The phenomena which are connected with the crisis of the fourteenth century, 
that is to say, the decadence of the great estates, the economic emancipation 
of the well-to-do peasants and, finally, the general rise of workers’ wages, 
created favourable conditions for the new manufacturing industry and, at 
the same time, determined the direction in which it was to develop. In effect, 
while in Flanders, Brabant and Tuscany, we can observe a gradual decline 
in the production of luxury goods during this period, yet in Flanders itself, in 
‘Hainault, Holland, England, southern Germany and in parts of Italy, a new 
type of textile production grew up in the small towns and in the countryside. 
These textiles were not of the highest quality, but they were cheaper and 
therefore within the reach of the impoverished nobility and other less well-to- 
do consumers. When the role which the textile industry played in the medieval 
economy is appreciated, it will be realised that the phenomenon which I have 
Just mentioned was both very important and symptomatic. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, both in industry and in long-distance trade, 
the réle of articles in common use became more and more important as against 
that of luxury articles. 

This phenomenon is closely linked, both with general economic transfor- 
mations and with the development of the new manufacturing industry. This 


1 Enqueste ende Informatie opt stuck van der Reductie ende Reformatie van den Schiltaelen... . gedaen 
in den jaere 1191 (Leiden, 1876). Cf. N. W. Posthumus, De Oosterse Handel te Amsterdam (Leiden, 
1953), P- 90 et seq. 

2 E. M. Carus-Wilson, “Trends in the Export of English Woollens in the Fourteenth Centu- 
ry’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. III (1950), 3. E. Sabbe, Die belgische vlasnijverheid (Bruges, 1913), 
p. 131 e¢ seg. E. Coornaert, ‘Draperies rurales, draperies urbaines’, Revue Belge de Philologie et 
d’ Histoire, 28 (1950). N. W. Posthumus, De geschiedenis van de leidsche lakenindustrie, I (The Hague 
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latter, despite changes which occurred in the distribution of national income, 
could not develop satisfactorily while it was based only on internal markets 
which were not yet sufficiently developed to absorb a really large number of 
industrial products. Hence, this industry had to look for markets abroad. 
This, as we can see, it did not fail to do in England and Holland from the 
second half of the fourteenth century on. And the Baltic countries, where 
handicraft production was still very weak during this period, were clearly indi- 
cated as the target of this commercial and industrial expansion. Besides, these 
regions were not only an important market. One could also get furs and wax 
there, and one could export from them goods which were in increasing de- 
mand, such as timber, forest products and grain. For England and the Low 
Countries, this possibility was not the only incentive. Baltic timber and forest 
products, such as hemp, helped the development of navigation, while the 
import of grain, especially of rye, helped to feed the growing numbers of the 
poor of northern and western Europe who did not work on the land any more. 
It seems to me that these imports allowed the economies of western European 
countries, especially of Holland and England, to adapt themselves better to 
their existing natural conditions. It must therefore be underlined that the 
trade with the Baltic countries was very important, both as a factor contrib- 
uting to the wealth of the merchants, and in permitting the feeding of the 
poor population and, hence, its employment in navigation, handicrafts etc. 
Another point must be mentioned here. At the moment when Portugal and 
Spain began their overseas conquests, both the Hansards and the Hollanders 
—and especially these latter—became the intermediaries in the commercial 
exchanges between the Baltic countries and the Iberian peninsula. This fact 
increased the demand for the forest products of the Baltic littoral. From the 
second half of the fifteenth century, Portugal came to depend more and more 
on the importation of grain from the Baltic.! In the sixteenth century, this 
grain was even sold in Italian markets, even though it never became very 
important there.? 

Thus, the countries of north-western Europe, and especially Holland and 
England, had from the fifteenth century onwards great chances of develop- 
ment through their trading connexions, both with the Baltic countries and 
Spain and Portugal. Nor should it be forgotten that England and the Low 
Countries were in a favourable half-way position for navigation between the 
Baltic and the Iberian Peninsula. 


We will now examine the economic situation in which the Baltic countries 
found themselves at the moment when their agricultural and forest reserves 
began to be important for the whole of Europe. Here we find that the situation 
in each of these countries was different. First, I want to eliminate the problem 
of the territories of the Russian state. In fact, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, these territories were only just overcoming the effects of the Mongol 
invasions and, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, they were not 


1 Th. Hirsch, Danzigs Handels- und Gewerbgeschichte (Leipzig, 1858), p. 84 et seg. V. Rao, 
A exploragai e 0 comércio do sal de Setubal, I (Lisbon, 1952) 100 et seq. As 

2 The figures for the import of Baltic grain into Italy after 1950, given by Braudel (La Médi- 
terranée et le Monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe I, pp. 46of. and 498f.) .... and by Braudel 
and Romano (Navires et Marchandises a l’Entrée du Port de Livourne, p. 107) appear to relate 
only to years of severe shortage in Italy. The Danzig merchants took very little interest in 
this trade. The Dutch who transported the grain wrote to Elizabeth I in 1593 that Italy 
consumed very little Baltic grain in comparison with Spain and Portugal. Cf. Resolutien der 
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important for the west as reservoirs of grain and forest products. For the Baltic 
countries, properly speaking, there were great differences between the position 
of Denmark, Mecklenburg and western Pomerania, on the one hand, and that 
of Poland, on the other. In the first group of countries, the phenomena of 
economic crisis which we know from the west were numerous. Poland, on the 
other hand, seems to constitute a kind of half-way house between these countries 
and the territories of Lithuania and Russia. 

In the fourteenth century, Denmark faced great economic and social diffi- 
culties.1 The decline of agriculture showed itself in the very large number of 
deserted fields; the growth of the towns ceased; and the country was devastated 
by the struggles of the great seigneurial families and the invasions of the 
Counts of Holstein. Nevertheless, already during this period, Denmark gradu- 
ally began to export grain, cattle and dairy produce. These exports were sent 
to the neighbouring Hanseatic towns and, later, also to Holland. Agricultural 
products were also exported from Norway. Gradually, these exports increased 
more and more. At first, the nobility took part, in the same way as the peasants 
and the bourgeois. They tried to get rid of their competitors, however, by 
making use of their political advantages. Thus, on the one hand, they limited 
the commercial liberties of the peasants and, on the other, they tended to 
expand their seigneurial demesne. In the fourteenth century and, even more 
definitely, in the fifteenth, the nobility extended its property at the expense of 
common lands and, to a certain degree, managed to impose servitude on the 
peasants, to increase their dues and to impose corvées on them. The nobility 
of Denmark and Holstein had yet another way of improving their position. 
I am thinking here of the policy which the Kings of Denmark had pursued 
since the Union of Kalmar. This union gave the nobility of Denmark and 
Holstein the chance of obtaining honorific and profitable posts in Norway and 
Sweden. It should be stressed that the set-backs which the Danes suffered in 
these two countries, more especially in Sweden, had strong social reper- 
cussions in Denmark. These were the set-backs which cost Eric VII and, 
later, Christian II their crowns. It was precisely at these two moments that the 
feudal reaction in Denmark became powerful. It was directed not only against 
the central authority but also against the peasants and the bourgeois. By sub- 
ordinating the interests of the peasants and bourgeois to their own, the nobility 
probably tried to offset the set-backs they had suffered in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. The steadily rising demand for agricultural and dairy products 
favoured this policy of the Danish and Holstein nobility. In the course of the 
sixteenth century, this nobility engaged in increased activity. They developed 
an economy based on the labour of serfs, as well as on the trade of agricultural 
and dairy products, and also on the produce of their serfs, whose chances of 
engaging in commerce were limited to a minimum. There is also evidence 
which allows us to pose the following thesis: the Danish nobility tended not 
only to assure for itself the greatest possible share in this export, but, as early 
as the second half of the fifteenth century, they favoured, in their own country, 
foreign merchants at the expense of Danish merchants. They tended to elimi- 
nate these latter from foreign trade. Thus, as we can see, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Denmark was a member of the group of Baltic countries 
in the political and economic sphere; in the political sphere it had been ap- 
proaching this position already for a long time. 


1 Cf. G. Arup, Danmarks Historie, Il (Copenhagen, 1932), 194 et seg. A. G. Christensen, 
‘Danmarks Handel in Middelalderen’, Nordisk Kultur, XVI (1934), 118. P. Jorgensen, Dansk 
Retshistorie (Copenhagen, 1940). 
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The position of Mecklenburg and western Pomerania in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had many traits in common with that of Denmark. The 
great movement of colonization of the thirteenth century, closely as it was 
linked with German colonization, ceased in the fourteenth century. In these 
two countries, deserted fields became more and more numerous and in the 
less fertile regions a clear regression of rural colonization can be observed. In 
Brandenburg, the position was essentially similar, especially in the Neumark 
which, for a very long time, did not succeed in overcoming the consequences 
of the devastations caused by the wars of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
The growth of the towns in the interior ceased, while the towns on the coast in 
general continued to be prosperous. In the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, this region—with the exception of Brandenburg—was 
continually devastated by the wars and the pillagings of the robber barons.! In 
consequence, it was dangerous country for foreign merchants, who ventured 
into it only rarely. During the same period, the Hanseatic towns were often 
forced to organize actions against the robber barons and the princes of the 
region. I believe that the phenomenon I have described, following the argu- 
ments of Postan and Carsten, should be attributed to the heavy decline in the 
profitability of noble properties and in the attempts of the nobility to compen- 
sate themselves by pillage for the losses which they had suffered. In the fifteenth 
century, the Baltic countries near the mouth of the Oder and the lands ex- 
tending west nearly to the Weser increasingly attracted the attention of foreign 
merchants and, above all, of the Dutch. These regions were, in effect, able 
to export large quantities of corn. Thus, the Dutch tried to dispense with the 
intervention of the Hanseatic towns, who were only in their way. On the one 
hand, Bremen, Hamburg, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Stettin and other 
towns tried to block the way of the Dutch, so as to prevent them from having 
access to the Hansards’ own hinterland. On the other hand, the nobles and the 
peasants were interested in establishing commercial contacts with the foreign- 
ers. The princes of Mecklenburg and Pomerania who drew their revenues 
mainly from landed property supported the efforts of the nobility to rid them- 
selves of the intervention of the merchants of their own country. Here was an 
important element in the antagonism which, from the fifteenth century on, 
showed itself between the rulers of Mecklenburg and western Pomerania and 
the coastal towns. Despite the protests of the Hansards, the Dutch and, toa 
certain degree, the English, succeeded in establishing ever closer commercial 
relations with the nobility and peasants of these areas. The contracting parties 
met in numerous illegal ports, set up for this purpose and called Klipphdfen. 
From the fifteenth century, the corn trade developed, unknown to the Han- 
sards, at Gollwitz in Mecklenburg and especially on the island of Fehmarn.? 
The situation was a little different at Stettin, where the Dutch likewise became 
the principal buyers of grain, timber etc., but where it was the local merchants 
who supplied them. From the sixteenth century, the Dutch were the principal 
buyers of grain at Stettin. joni 

This commercial development produced transformations in the rural econo- 
my similar to those which were taking place in Denmark, but on a larger 
scale. Serfdom increased gradually in the sixteenth century but reached its 


t - I k bis 1625 
1M. Spahn, Verfassungs- und Wirtschafts-geschichte des Herzogtums Pommern von 1478 
(Leipzig, 71896), ites F. Mager, Geschichte des Bauerntums und der Bodenkultur im Lande Mecklen- 
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highest point only in the course of the seventeenth century, when the price 
position for Baltic grain was particularly favourable. It was also during this 
period that the better-off peasants were more and more frequently forced to 
give up a part of their fields to the seigneurs, a trend which became particu- 
larly marked in the seventeenth century. During the same period, the develop- 
ment of the towns in the interior of the country stopped definitely, and I shall 
try to explain this fact on the evidence of Poland, which exported the largest 
quantity of agricultural and forest products to the west. ae 

It seems to me that, from the point of view of the questions which interest 
us, Poland constituted an intermediate region between Denmark and northern 
Germany, on the one side, and Lithuania and Russia, on the other. Thus, 
while in the western part of Poland the number of abandoned peasant holdings 
seems to have been considerable in the fifteenth century, in Masovia and east 
of the Vistula colonization continued and even achieved a great extension. 
In Lithuania, the situation developed similarly in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Tymieniecki has, rightly, linked the phenomenon of abandoned 
holdings to the continued development of the Polish towns.1 We know, in 
fact, that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, industrial production 
developed considerably in Poland and that this production certainly required 
a great number of workers of whom many were recruited from the peasants. 
For the first half of the fifteenth century, this influx of peasants into the towns 
is confirmed by documents from the Teutonic Order of Knights of Prussia, 
and the phenomenon is also mentioned in Masovian sources and, for the whole 
of Poland, in the statutes of the Diet of Piotrkov of 1496 and 1501.2 The aim 
of these statutes was, among other things, to deal with the shortage of labour 
in the country by limiting the migration of peasants to the towns, as well as 
their emigration from the country. In reality, we have only very incomplete 
information about the situation of the nobility and the peasants during this 
period. The statement of the rector of the Academy of Cracow, Jan de Lud- 
zisko, in 1449, concerning the misery of the peasantry about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, does not exhaust the question. We know, in fact, that the 
peasants still showed signs of great activity in this period. The statutes of the 
Diet of Piotrkov (1496) and other documents seem to show that the economic 
situation of this social group was not uniform. The group included many well- 
to-do peasants. The depreciation of the currency and the consequent fall in 
the value of money rents must have been favourable to the peasants, as they 
were unfavourable to the nobility, whose situation is still too little known. All 
the same, one may suppose that there were great regional differences. Never- 
theless, it seems as if in Poland, too, fixed money rents were falling in value 
while in the country workers’ wages were rising more and more. As a conse- 
quence of this state of affairs in the fifteenth century there appeared the tenden- 
cy to organize noble properties on the basis of the labour services of the peasants. 
In this context, I would like to draw attention to a Netherlands document 
of 1534. In a very detailed report, drawn up for the Government of Brussels, 
and certainly based on the reports of the burgomaster of Danzig, a certain 
Maximilianus Transilvan, diplomatic agent of the court of Brussels, main- 


1K. Tymieniecki, Procesy twdrcze formowania si@ spoleczenstwa polskiego w wiekach strednich 
(Warsaw, 1921). M. Malowist ‘Kryzys feudalizmu w Europie w swictle dziejéw rzemiosla i 
kwestie Zrédel odrebnej problematyki polskiej’, Przeglad Historyczny, 46 (1955). 
2 M. Malowist, ‘L’évolution industrielle en Pologne du XIVe au XVIIe siécle,’ Studi in honore 
di Armando Sapori, I (Milan, 1956). ‘Uber die Frage der Handelspolitik des Adels in den Ostsee- 
landern im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert’, Hansische Geschichtsblatter (1957), P- 29 et seq. . 
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tained that the wealth of the Polish and Prussian nobility was derived from 
their shipping of grain, especially to Danzig. This had gone on for about 
twenty-five years while, before that, the Polish seigneurs had had no outlet for 
their grain and had left much land uncultivated.! Naturally, this information 
must not be exaggerated; but if we take it in conjunction with other sources, 
it helps to illuminate the position of Polish agriculture at least for the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

I have already mentioned, on another occasion, that, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the Prussian nobility had tried to provide itself with a 
free outlet by sea for its grain, that the Polish nobles and merchants had 
energetically pursued this same end and that, in so far as it was a question of 
the delivery of corn and timber in Danzig, they had been aided in their efforts 
by the merchants of that town. From all this information I deduce that, at 
least for certain fertile and well-cultivated regions of Poland in the fifteenth 
century, the export of agricultural and dairy produce was hindered by certain 
difficulties which, among other things, reflected the disproportion between 
agricultural and manufacturing prices, a disproportion which was unfavour- 
able to the peasants and the nobles. This is, moreover, a phenomenon which 
appeared also in many other European countries. Thus the necessity of in- 
creasing trade in agricultural and dairy produce was an important factor in 
the origin of a national Polish market in the fifteenth century. I have tried to 
demonstrate this by the example of Poland and eastern Pomerania before the 
Thirteen Years War, 1454-1466. The unification of all these territories was 
particularly important for the whole of Poland, for it also assured the greatest 
flow of its products overseas. ? If one also takes into consideration the shortage 
of agricultural labour and the rise in the wages of day-labourers, one can 
observe for some parts of Poland and before the beginning of the great expor- 
tation of cereals certain symptoms of the great economic crisis of the west, 
even though in Poland this crisis was much less severe and did not seriously 
weaken the property of the nobility. The nobility therefore consolidated its 
social position; it created its own organs for the exercise of power and achieved 
already some of its economic and political aims. In spite of this, one can say 
that, in general, the situation in the fifteenth century was favourable to the 
peasants and that the fall in both the prices of foodstuffs and of raw materials 
contributed to the growth of the artisan class and of urban commerce. The 
fifteenth and the first half of the following century were probably one of the 
best periods in the history of Poland, before the great turn towards serfdom 
and obscurantism. This turn occurred only gradually and contemporaries 
were not aware of it. It was the consequence of a series of circumstances. 
Among them was, in the first place, the great expansion of the new trade of 
the Baltic countries in the sixteenth century and, more especially, in the second 
half of that century. It was also the result of social changes which occurred at 
the same time in Poland and which were reflected in the very powerful position 
which the nobility managed to win for itself at the expense of other social 
groups. From the second half of the fifteenth century, Danzig, which was 
really the only important Polish port on the Baltic, became the principal 
trading centre for the Dutch and English in eastern Europe, much more 
important than the other Baltic ports. The unification of this part of Pome- 


1 R. Haepke, Niederlandische Akten und Urkunden zur Geschichte der Hanse und der deutschen See- 
geschichte, 1 (Munich-Leipzig, 1913), n. 178. a < 

2 Malowist, ‘Uber die Frage....’; ‘Podstawy gospodarcze przywrécenia jednosci panst- 
wowej Pomorza Gdarskiego z Polska w XVw’, Przeglad Historyczny (1954), P- 149 et seq. 
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rania with Poland allowed the exploitation of the large territories of the states 
of the Jagellons as markets both for the expanding textile industry of north- 
western Europe and for other products imported from Brittany, England, 
France, Portugal, Spain etc. This trade was also favoured by the very con- 
venient means of communication and especially the water-ways system of the 
Vistula. It was also facilitated by the fact that, in Poland, tolls were relatively 
less numerous than in other Baltic countries. 

Danzig was very important for the Dutch in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. We have proof of this, both from contemporary Netherlands sources 
and from the calculations of Unger and Posthumus, from which it appears that 
in the sixteenth century, for the years to which the evidence refers, nearly 80 
per cent of the rye imported by sea to Amsterdam, came from Danzig. Of this 
quantity, only about 23 per cent was destined for the population of Amsterdam; 
the rest either was sold in the Low Countries or was exported to Portugal and, 
at some periods, to England and, later, to Italy.1 On the basis of evidence 
furnished by the customs registers of Danzig at the end of the sixteenth century, 
by the toll registers of Wloclawek which start in 1537, and by the taxes imposed 
at the Sound, it is known that Poland exported 2,500 lasts of rye in the 1460's 
and from 6,000 to 10,000 lasts at the end of the century. During the first half 
of the sixteenth century, this export increased only at a slow rate; but, from the 
middle of the century, it rapidly gathered strength, eventually surpassing by 
three or four times the quantities exported at the end of the fifteenth century. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the toll registers indicate an 
even faster increase in these exports which, in 1618, attained the record figure 
of 75,000 lasts of rye and a considerable quantity of wheat. These figures 
remained at a high level until about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
that is, until the moment when Poland became the victim of the devastating 
invasion of the Swedes.? 

Apart from grain, timber also played an important réle in exports from 
Poland and Lithuania until the second half of the sixteenth century, when it 
was displaced in the markets of Holland and England by timber imported 
from Norway. On the other hand, other forest products, such as ashes, potash, 
etc. were exported in large quantities from the regions adjoining the mouths 
of the Vistula, as well as the Niemen and Dvina, not only in the fifteenth 
century, but also later. In passing in silence over other less important com- 
modities exported from the Polish-Lithuanian state, I would like to recall 
briefly that among the commodities which Poland imported by sea, there 
predominated the English and Dutch textiles, salt from Brittany and Portugal, 
and colonial goods. Moreover, it must be emphasized that textiles and other 
industrial commodities from central and western Europe came to Poland in 
equal or, perhaps, even larger quantities by land, especially towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. In exchange, Poland exported to Silesia and Germany 
grain, a great number of cattle, and also wool, skins, furs ete.® 

What is the rdle which this trade played in the economic life of Poland? 


ae S. Unger, De levensmiddelen voorziening der hollandsche steden in de middeleeuwen (Amsterdam, 
1910), p. 45. 

2 V. Lauffer, ‘Danzigs Schiffs- und Waarenverkehr am Ende des 15. Jahrhundert’, Zeit- 
schrift des Westpreussischen Geschichtsvereins, 33 (1894). H. Samsonowicz, ‘Handel zagraniczny 
Gdan’ska w II polowie XV w’, Przeglad Historyczny (1956), p. 2. Ste Kutrzeba and Fr. Duda 
Regestra Thelonet aquatici Wladislaviensis saeculi XVI (Cracow, 1915); N. Ellinger Bang Tabeller 
over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1 (Copenhagen, 1922), 2. ina 
P 3 hs Rybarzki, Handel i polityka handlowa Polski w XVI stuleciu, I (Poznan, i928), 62 et seq., 
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Already at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Prussia, then 
under the domination of the Teutonic Knights, exported timber and increasing 
quantities of corn, especially rye, to the Low Countries, to Norway and, by no 
means rarely, to England and Scotland. The territorial assemblies of the 
Prussian nobility demanded categorically, during the 30’s and 40’s of the 
fifteenth century, that good relations be maintained with the Dutch and 
English and pointed out, expressis verbis, that all conflict with them would ruin 
agriculture.! The nobility demanded liberty of commerce for the foreigners. 
Some fifteenth-century sources from Prussia prove that prices were unfavour- 
able for agricultural producers. Large quantities of timber and grain from 
Masovia and other Polish and Lithuanian regions were sent to Prussia 
during this period. The Thirteen Years War, 1454-1466, did indeed cause 
terrible ravages in Prussia, but it was perhaps precisely for that reason that she 
imported Polish products in much greater quantities than before, especially 
rye, which was so much in demand in the Low Countries. During the second 
half of the fifteenth century, the medium nobility and the great seigneurs of 
nearly all parts of Poland participated in the trade of Danzig in the same way 
as the bourgeois. This export underwent a great expansion, as a result es- 
pecially of the system of advances paid by the merchants to nobles and peasants 
for future deliveries, a system which the inhabitants of Danzig used on a big 
scale. In proportion as the outlets became more and more numerous and came 
to extend to Portugal, Spain and England, the demand for Polish and Lithu- 
anian agricultural and forest products increased and this produced a rise in 
their prices at the end of the fifteenth century, that is, before the price revo- 
lution in Europe. The rapidly growing interdependence of the economies of 
Poland and Holland was already very great in this period. Every disturbance 
in the delivery of grain and timber from the coasts of the Baltic, that is, es- 
pecially from Poland, produced a rise in the cost of living in Holland and the 
other provinces of the Low Countries and paralysed the foreign trade of 
Holland by preventing the exchange of goods with the countries of the Iberian 
Peninsula, with Brittany and with England.? Thus the merchants of Amster- 
dam and the neighbouring towns tried to maintain good relations with Danzig 
and Poland, and they opposed energetically Charles V’s policy of hostility 
towards Denmark during the first half of the sixteenth century, a policy which 
caused the closing of the Sound and consequently rendered access to the 
Baltic impossible. At the same time, the Holland merchants wished to oppose, 
at all costs, the fiscal policy of the government which was imposing taxes on 
the export or, rather, the re-export of grain from the Low Countries to the 
west. The attempts to arrive at a compromise on this question are very inter- 
esting. According to the decisions of the Netherlands government, only the 
export of corn grown in the country was to be subjected to customs taxes, 
while corn from the Baltic was to be exempt. The Dutch merchants argued 
that in their trade in products from the Baltic countries, a trade which they 
carried on with the west, they should not be placed in a less favourable position 
than the Hansards. The fear of being supplanted in this commerce by the 
Hansards and the English runs clearly through all Netherlands sources of the 


1 M. Toeppen, Akten der Standetage Preussens unter der Herrschaft des Deutschen Ordens, 11 (Leip- 
zig, 1880), 2 n. 393, 394, 396 etc. Malowist, Studia z dziejdw rzemiosla wokresie kryzysu feudalizmu 


w Zach Europie w XIV i XV w (Warsaw, 1954), P- 419. 
2 J. Ter Gouw, Geschiedenis van Amsterdam, 1V (Amsterdam, 1884), 33, 105 et seq. etc. Unger, 


‘Holl. graanhandel....’ loc. cit., p. 264 et seq. 
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sixteenth century. ! The trade in grain had a speculative character in the Low 
Countries and the struggle to obtain deliveries was fierce. At least from the 
sixteenth century, the merchants of Amsterdam often advanced money to the 
merchants of Danzig with whom they signed long-term contracts for deliveries 
of grain. This grain was stored in the granaries of the rich Amsterdam 
merchants and became the object of fierce speculation in years of bad harvests. 
During periods of famine, which were frequent in the sixteenth century, rich 
merchants from Antwerp would participate in these speculations by granting 
credits to the merchants of Amsterdam who, in their turn, would grant ad- 
vances to the merchants of Danzig so that these latter could purchase great 
quantities of grain in Poland. 2 The grain position in Poland was the object of 
particular attention on the part of the authorities and merchants of Holland 
in the sixteenth century. It should be noted that the sale of Baltic grain and 
forest products in the Iberian Peninsula was so important for the Dutch that 
they refused to give it up even during the revolt against the Habsburgs, even 
though, in this way, they were supplying their enemies. On the contrary, this 
trade, which was submitted to a new tax, became one of the principal sources 
of finance for the war which was carried on against Spain for such a long time. 

The ever increasing demand for grain and the considerable, though gradual, 
rise in the price of this commodity during the sixteenth century was a powerful 
stimulant of this trade. Under these conditions, Polish agriculture adapted 
itself to the exportation of grain from Danzig and also, though in much less 
significant quantities, from Stettin, Elbing, Kénigsberg and Riga. The entries 
of the toll-stations along the Vistula prove that, in the sixteenth century, 
barges laden with corn from the whole basin of the Vistula and even from 
western Lithuania and the western Ukraine passed these toll-stations. While 
in the fifteenth century and at the beginning of the sixteenth this export was 
mainly in the hands of merchants from the Polish and Lithuanian towns, 
during the later period this trade passed in large measure into the hands of the 
nobles.2 The merchants were often depressed into the rdle of agents of the 
great lords. All this was possible only owing to the extension of the system of 
seigneurial demesnes and on the basis of the work of serfs liable to labour 
services. Just as in other Baltic countries, this system, which had its beginnings 
in the fifteenth century, became dominant in the economy of Poland in the 
course of the second half of the sixteenth century. The obligation imposed on 
the peasants of selling their surplus grain to their lords went often hand in 
hand with this system. Towards the end of the sixteenth and in the course of 
the seventeenth century, the nobles began to limit the area of their peasants’ 
cultivation and, in this way, enlarged their own land. They also intensified 
their economic expansion in the territories adjoining Poland proper towards 
the east. The main stimulant which hastened this process was the excellent 
market for Polish agricultural products in the west. At the same time, in order 
to avoid the unfortunate consequences of the rise in the prices of industrial 
goods, the Polish nobility tried to attract foreign merchants to Poland, es- 
pecially in the second half of the sixteenth century, and in 1565 the Diet passed 
a law which forbade Polish merchants going abroad in order to buy or sell 
goods there. The purpose of this decree was to produce abundance of industrial 


1 Unger, ‘Holl. graanhandel . . .’, p. 351-2. Haepke, op. cit. I, n. 36, 178, 315 etc. Handvesten 
ofte Privilegien .... der Stad Amsterdam, 1 (Amsterdam, 1748), 69. Amsterdam, Gemeente Ar- 
chief: Tjzeren Kappell; I. 12 etc. 

® Haepke, of. cit. I, n. 800, 801, 805 ete. IT n. 368, 370, 372, 379. 

3 Kutrzeba and Duda, of. cit. passim. Rybarzki, op. cit. p. 48. 
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goods in Poland and to eliminate the native intermediaries from this 
commerce. All commerce with the foreigner was to be concentrated in Poland 
and foreign merchants were invited to come to Poland. This law was never 
enforced in practice; but in some ways it constitutes the essence of the economic 
policy of the nobles of the Baltic countries in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It must also be stressed that the nobles in exporting the greatest 
possible quantities of agricultural products and favouring the import of in- 
dustrial goods, created a very difficult situation for the industrial production 
of their country. Moreover, at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, many peasants were ruined as a consequence of the increasing labour 
services, which in turn caused a shrinking of the internal market for manu- 
facturers. Under these circumstances it becomes comprehensible why Polish 
industrial production, which up till then had been developing fairly satis- 
factorily, declined sharply during this period. This applied especially to pro- 
duction intended for the peasants and the poorer inhabitants of the towns. 
All of which in the long run undermined the existence of the Polish towns. 

I do not here want to examine in detail the situation of Livonia. As a whole, 
it developed very similarly to the other Baltic countries, and this for the same 
reasons. The great seigneurial demesnes worked by the labour services of the 
peasants did not appear in great numbers here until the late sixteenth century, 
that is to say, a little later than in the other Baltic countries. The reason was 
that the income of the Livonian nobility was derived for the most part from 
rents in kind, especially in corn, and in consequence was not subject to devalu- 
ation. The old agricultural system could maintain itself longer here than in 
Poland and eastern Germany. It was only in the course of the sixteenth 
century, when the demand for Livonian agricultural products rose appreci- 
ably, that the corn which the nobles had at their disposal was no longer suf- 
ficient and that they developed the system of serfdom which on their lands 
took an even more brutal form than in the neighbouring countries. ‘The policy 
towards merchants and artisans pursued by the nobles in Livonia did not 
differ at all from what we have observed in the other Baltic countries. In 
Livonia the nobility also tried to establish direct contact with foreign merchants, 
both in their capacity as buyers and as sellers. 


Thus, the trade of the Baltic countries certainly affected the economic and 
social conditions of those eastern and central European countries which partici- 
pated in it. This influence was possible for a number of reasons. Above all, 
the great economic crisis which occurred in western Europe in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and which I consider as one of the causes of the economic 
expansion of the west towards the east, was relatively weak in the Baltic area. 
This was the result of the somewhat later general development of the Baltic 
countries compared with those of the west. Secondly, the expansion of the 
west towards the Baltic border regions, which manifested itself in the exploi- 
tation of their great agricultural and forest reserves, powerfully stimulated the 
development of agriculture, of the forest economy, etc. of those regions. As a 
consequence, the crisis of the agrarian economy which began in the Baltic 
countries in the fifteenth century was, so to speak, nipped in the bud. In all 
the Baltic countries which we have discussed here, the economic development 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries followed a very definite line which 
showed itself in a one-sided development of agriculture and a feeble dynamic, 
sometimes even a strong decline, of industrial production. ‘This state of affairs 
was probably the result of an excessive export of grain, timber and raw mat- 
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erials, coupled with rather large imports of industrial goods. We know that 
in Poland industrial production began definitely to decline at the turn of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The growth of serfdom in its second 
period also contributed to this. It is noteworthy that in the Baltic countries the 
nobles were faced with only very feeble resistance by the peasants when they 
imposed ever new charges on them in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I 
attribute this attitude of the peasants not only to the great political power of 
the nobility who, during this period, had succeeded in greatly strengthening 
their organs of authority, but also to another circumstance: what is called the 
second period of serfdom developed only gradually, especially during periods 
of good market conditions for corn. The high prices of agricultural products 
and the ease of shipping them were favourable for the peasants, especially the 
well-to-do ones, who profited from rising prices. What is more, the well-to- 
do peasants often managed to throw their losses on to the poorer peasants. 
They forced these latter into debt and then made them pay a part of the rents 
to the lord. The practical result was that the peasants of the Baltic countries 
hardly took part in the peasants’ wars of 1525 at all. Equally, the peasants 
played no part in the religious struggles which were so violent in the Baltic 
towns during the first half of the sixteenth century. From the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the nobles began to appropriate peasant property at 
an ever increasing speed and thus ruin the mass of the peasants, all resistance 
by the peasants had already become impossible, both because of the immense 
political power of the nobility and because of the decline of the towns in the 
interior of the country. The towns could no longer help the peasants, either 
politically or economically. This process, which can be seen most clearly in 
Poland, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Mecklenburg and Livonia, showed itself 
more feebly in Denmark. Socially, the rich merchants approached the position 
of the nobles—they bought land and exploited it by the same system as that 
adopted by the nobility. The decline of the towns in the interior was not only 
the result of the free play of economic forces, that is of the specific interde- 
pendence of export and import. The economic policy of the nobles of the 
Baltic countries also contributed in a great measure to the decline of the 
towns. This policy consisted in intensifying the export of food stuffs and 
primary products and favouring the import of manufactures by giving strong 
support to foreign trade in their own territories. This course of action was 
intended to assure the abundance of foreign goods and to keep their prices 
down. I define this policy, which was harmful to the industrial production of 
the country and harmful also, though to a lesser degree, to its commerce, as a 
specifically eastern anti-mercantilism; a policy prejudicial to the further de- 
velopmentfof that part of Europe. This did not prevent the balance of trade 
of the Baltic countries from being probably very favourable during this 
period. This can be said with certainty about Danzig from the end of the 
fifteenth century, and many Dutch sources of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries seem to prove it for Poland. 

By analogy, this hypothesis must be accepted also for the other countries 
discussed here. Most of the time, a great part of the imported money remained 
in the hands of the wealthy merchants of some of the ports and, especially, of 
the merchants of Danzig. This fact contributed not only to making the pro- 
ducers of the hinterland more and more dependent on the merchants of the 
ports, but also allowed these latter to buy estates. The nobility also profited 
greatly from this situation, and its standard of living and culture rose re- 
markably in the sixteenth century. In the prevailing economic conditions. 
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however, investment in industry did not give good returns. Thus the border 
regions of the Baltic became in some ways an economic colony of the west. 

All this does not apply to Sweden, a country with a very different economic 
and social structure and with an agriculture which could barely supply its 
own needs; a country, however, endowed with rich natural resources. In the 
seventeenth century, Sweden profited from the industrial weakness of her 
neighbours and also from the weakness of their governments, a consequence 
of the enormous growth in the power of the nobility. In fine, Sweden was 
something of a parasite living on the weakness of her neighbours, and it was 
largely due to this weakness that, for a hundred years, she could become the 
most powerful country of the Baltic region. But she, in turn, had to give way 
to Russia. While Russia took part in the trade of the Baltic, her trade was of 
a different type from that of her western neighbours. The development of 
agriculture in central Russia had facilitated the colonization and conquest of 
the very rich territories of the north and west. These, in their turn, had 
furnished immense riches, first of all for the treasure of the Czars and, later, 
for the merchants. The great import of foreign manufactures did not hinder 
the development of Russian industry in the same way as in the Baltic countries, 
because of the immense area of the country, even though, at first, Russian 
industry had been little developed. With their economic power based on the 
help of the medium nobility (Dvorianstvo), the Czars were able to break the 
political power of the boyards. Moreover, the central authority was particularly 
strong in Russia and this made it possible for Russia to maintain her inde- 
pendence and to profit by the political and economic decline of her western 
neighbours. 
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EVIDENCES OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH ON SOME 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MANORS 
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woollen industry, which by then held a position quite as important as the once 

famous industries of Flanders and Italy, possessed a rural character which 
sharply differentiated it from them. Indeed, despite a marked dispersion of 
cloth manufacture even in Flanders and Italy towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, the contrast between the predominantly rural character of the English 
industry and the urban character of that across the Channel could not fail to 
attract the attention of the observant traveller. ‘In England’, says the French- 
man in the Heralds’ Debate, ‘your clothiers dwel in great fermes abrode in 
the countrey, havyng howses with commodities lyke unto gentylmen, where 
aswel they make cloth and kepe husbandry, and also grasse and fede shepe 
and catell’.| Industry, traditionally associated more especially with urban 
societies, with craft and with merchant gilds, now grew outside the walls of the 
chartered boroughs, where once it had flourished in these islands of immunity 
set in a feudal sea, outside even the little market towns, and within the 
framework of the manor.2 How, then, was the pattern of village life altered by 
the coming of industry? How did industrialists and artisans fit into the ma- 
norial order? Where were these ‘great fermes abrode in the countrey’? And 
when did the growth occur? As yet we have all too few studies bearing on these 
problems. It may therefore be worth while to examine certain evidences of 
industrial growth in a region of England whose development at this time is 
well known to have been outstanding, and wholly rural in character, namely 
that of the Cotswolds, more particularly the Stroud Valley, and, not far off, 
the village of Castle Combe. 

By the late fifteenth century ‘Stroudwaters’ and ‘Castlecombes’ had become 
household words both in England and on the Continent as trade names for 
particular kinds of fine woollen cloth, much in demand among foreign buyers 
on the London market. Thus in 1487 a Hanseatic agent could discuss the 
purchase at Blackwell Hall of cloths ‘well dyed and costly such as Bristols, 
Stroudwaters, Castlecombes and such like’, contrasting them with various 
kinds of less high quality cloths on show there.3 Leaving Bristol aside for the 
moment, of the two places singled out here for their production of fine coloured 
cloth in the late.fifteenth century, one—Castle Combe—had in the fourteenth 
century been a secluded village with some 55 tenants on the slow-moving 
By Brook in north-west Wiltshire; the other, Stroudwater, had, as its name 
implies, been not a village at all but a mere stretch of water flowing through 


[: is a commonplace that at the close of the Middle Ages the English 


1 Tudor Economic Documents, ed. R. H. Tawney and E. Power (1924), III, 5. 

® ‘There had, of course, always been scattered woollen-workers in the countryside, working 
mainly for the needs of their own neighbourhood, and often making up their customers’ own 
materials. 

* Hansischer Geschichtsverein. Hanserecesse. Abt. 3. 1477-1530 (Leipzig and Munich, 1881- 
1913), B2, No. 111 § 1; of. 509 § 50; B4, No. 79 §61; H. Ammann, ‘Deutschland und die Tuch- 
industrie Nordwest-Europes im Mittelalter’, Hansische Geschichtsblatter, Hansischer Geschichts- 
verein 72. Jahrgang (1954), 50. 
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a deep cleft in the Cotswolds between the two upland villages of Minchin- 
hampton and Bisley. For this reason the evolution of Stroudwater into the 
thriving industrial centre that it became in the later Middle Ages, and that 
it still remains today, is even more remarkable than that of Castle Combe, 
now once again a haven of peace noted only for the beauty of its ancient 
buildings and their incomparable setting in the deep wooded combe. What, 
then, are the evidences of Stroudwater’s development? 

The growth of Stroudwater in the later Middle Ages may be strikingly 
demonstrated by comparing two lay subsidy assessments two centuries apart— 
those of 1334 and 1523. The subsidy of 1334 was, like many of its precursors, 
a tax on movable property, but on this occasion a fresh assessment was made 
throughout the kingdom, superseding all previous ones. This fixed by negoti- 
ation with each vill and borough the total amount at which each was to be 
assessed, and the sum thus agreed upon became the basis for all future subsidy 
collections down to the early sixteenth century, apart from certain special 
remissions in particular cases, and certain abatements allowed in the early 
fifteenth century through the country as a whole. In 1523 an entirely new 
assessment was once again made. This time land was taken into account as 
well as movables; each individual was separately assessed; and a special cate- 
gory of wage-earners was created, assessed not on land or movables but on 
wages. No direct comparisons of absolute wealth at these two points of time 
can therefore be made, but at each point the relative wealth of different 
districts can be discerned and the changes in the distribution of wealth over 
England during these two centuries thus deduced. It would obviously be 
foolish to suppose that we have here an exact measure of the relative distri- 
bution of wealth at either date. Influence, bargaining power, the sheer diffi- 
culties of making accurate estimates, the infinite possibilities of fraud and 
concealment, if only by moving movables at the crucial moment from one 
place to another, and the ruling that a man’s wealth must be accounted for all 
together in one place, all militate against absolute accuracy. Nor are the units 
of assessment always the same. Moreover, the picture is distorted by the 
omission of all clerical property—a form of wealth which was by no means 
uniformly distributed over the country. But it would be still more foolish to 
reject the evidence of the subsidies altogether and not to acknowledge that the 
assessments must broadly reflect the changes that had taken place during these 
two centuries in the relative wealth of different parts of England. Thus when 
we observe that in 1523 the county of Lincolnshire, for example, paid almost 
the same amount in tax as it had done in 1334 and that of Norfolk only some 
14 per cent more, but that of Gloucestershire 62 per cent more, surely here we 
have evidence of the growing relative importance of Gloucestershire.! If we 
look further for clues as to where in Gloucestershire new wealth might be 
found, we may notice that whereas some places, for example Winchcombe, 
paid less in 1523 than in 1334, Bisley, whose southern boundary lies along the 
Stroud Valley, paid 13 times as much, and Rodborough, part of the manor 
of Minchinhampton on the other side of the valley, five times as much.” And 
whereas in 1334 the venerable town of Cirencester, capital of the Cotswolds, 
paid six times as much as Bisley, by 1523 Bisley was expected to pay even more 
than Cirencester. We may also observe that while in many villages in 1523 


1 For 1334 see P.R.O. E 164/7; for 1523, E 359/41. 

2 P.R.O. E 179/113/213; these are actually the returns for 1524, since assessment rolls for 
individual places have not survived for 1523. The county totals were virtually the same in both 
years, so that the individual assessments probably varied little. 
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scarcely any wage-earners were noted, in Bisley, out ofa total of 251 tax-payers, 
112 were wage-earners. Here therefore in the subsidy evidence we see vividly 
reflected the advance of Gloucestershire and, in particular, the Stroud Valley 
region during the last two centuries of the Middle Ages. 

But the subsidy evidence, valuable as it is, does not take us far. It may even 
indeed mislead us if, when comparing Bisley with Cirencester, we imagine 
Bisley growing into a compact town like Cirencester. For in fact what occurred 
was not so much an expansion of the upland villages, whether of Bisley or 
Minchinhampton, but the growth of a number of scattered industrial centres 
down below in the Stroud Valley and in one or two adjacent valleys—known 
altogether as ‘Stroudwater’. It was from these centres that there later de- 
veloped wholly new towns like Chalford, for instance, or Stroud, still famed 
today throughout Europe for the incomparable woollens it produces for princes 
and potentates, or for the Englishman’s hunting pink, and now of far more 
consequence than Bisley or Minchinhampton. 

Here in Stroudwater were all the requisite conditions for the growth of a 
vigorous textile industry. Abundant supplies of the high-grade ‘Cotswold’ 
wool! that was produced in increasing quantities in the fifteenth century, 
making the fortune of many a merchant and dealer,” were obtainable close at 
hand. Beds of fuller’s earth were to be found along the escarpments on each 
side of the valleys, and we know that they were worked in the Middle Ages 
close to Chalford, Rodborough and Avening and perhaps elsewhere too. The 
port of Bristol not far off provided a ready outlet for the export of cloth and 
a source of supply for imported dyestuffs, so that the cloths of these regions 
were often known abroad simply as ‘Bristols’. Above all, water was available 
of a quality suited to the finest dyes, particularly reds, and of a quantity 
sufficient for driving large numbers of fulling-mills. 

If all these geographical factors favoured the establishment of woollen 
manufacture in the Stroud Valley, the manorial structure too facilitated its 
growth, for down by the river were ancient valley settlements with many 
mills or mill-sites inviting development. The four-mile stretch of the little river 
Frome from the Golden Valley above Chalford down to the modern town of 
Stroud was the dividing line between the manor of Bisley on the north—which 
included the Lypiatts, the Slad Valley with Steanbridge and Elcombe, and 
Stroud itself (‘la Strode’), and the manor of Minchinhampton on the south— 
which included the Nailsworth Valley and Rodborough. Both Bisley and 
Minchinhampton were the property of absentee landlords, Bisley being part 
of the estates of the Duke of York in the mid-fifteenth century and Minchin- 
hampton, once owned by the nuns of Caen, belonging then to the Abbey of 
Syon. Both were also complex manors. In each there was a nucleated village, 
headquarters of the manor, some 600 feet up on the plateau, with church, 
manor house ahd out-buildings, open arable fields, meadow, woodland, and 
common pasture on the downs. There lived peasant cultivators, most of them 
virgaters, half virgaters or cottars. Sheep and cattle were as important as corn 
in the manorial economy: wool and cheese had been despatched regularly 
from Minchinhampton to Cirencester in the thirteenth century, and thence 


' For the high quality of Cotswold wool, which was second only to wool of the Welsh Marches 
in the fifteenth century, see E. Power, “The Wool Trade’, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century, ed. E. Power and M. Postan (1933), 49. 

2 E.g. the Forteys of Northleach; ibid. 53-4. 

» P.R.O. S.C.6 ‘856/23, 858/4, 6, 7, 8, 10 (Minchinhampton account rolls); by the time of 
Richard IIT no profits were recorded from fullers’ earth diggings. 
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to Henley for shipment by barge down the Thames, bringing ina steady profit.1 
But in addition to the upland villages, both manors contained isolated hamlets 
down in the wooded combes below, either in the Stroud Valley itself or in one 
of its tributary valleys. The fact that several of these valley settlements con- 
tained one hide or thereabouts suggests that in remote antiquity they had been 
holdings of individual family groups.2 Here for centuries men had made a 
living from the land and from the water. At the time of the Domesday Survey 
there were five watermills in the manor of Bisley and no less than eight in the 
manor of Minchinhampton, and in the Minchinhampton custumal of 1300 we 
can locate the position of at least six mills along the Stroud Valley —at Col- 
combe, Chalford (2), Wymberley, Brimscombe, and Brechcombe (this last a 
grinding mill), and of at least two along the Nailsworth Valley—at Longford’s 
and at Nailsworth.3 It was these mills which were the nuclei of later develop- 
ments. 

Already in the late thirteenth century, if not earlier, the natural advantages 
of Stroudwater were being exploited by makers of woollen cloth. A dyer 
and one or more weavers were at work there;4 at least one mill, at Brimscombe, 
was being used as a fulling-mill;> and nine men were paying rents for per- 
mission to dig fuller’s earth.6 Four of these men had the surname of ‘Fuller’, 
which probably at this time denoted their actual calling, and one of them, 
Robert de Bristol, was perhaps an immigrant from Bristol, drawn to the Cots- 
wolds where now much of the fulling was done that would once have been 
done under the feet of men in Bristol itself.” 

By the late fourteenth century the fuller’s earth diggings of Minchinhamp- 
ton were producing considerably larger sums, but there was otherwise little 
sign that the Stroud Valley had played any part in the immense advance of 
the English woollen industry as a whole during the first phase of the Hundred 
Years’ War.8 Bisley and Minchinhampton, with all their hamlets, had less 
than 200 recorded tax-payers each at the time of the Poll Tax of 1381. Popu- 
lated mostly by shepherds and cultivators of the soil, though Minchinhampton 
could boast smiths and brewers, a tailor, a fishmonger and one rich merchant 
with five servants, they were still insignificant villages compared with Ciren- 
cester with its 600 tax-payers, including brewers, bakers, butchers, fish- 
mongers, smiths, tailors, tilers, drapers, skinners, weavers, five ‘merchants’ 
and even a spicer and two goldsmiths.9 Almost the only trace of industrial ac- 
tivity in Stroudwater at this time is the mention of three men described as 
fullers (‘toucars’) at Upper and Lower Lypiatt.1° 

It is in the mid-fifteenth century that evidences begin to accumulate of an 


1 [bid. 856/15 ff. For an account of the manor of Minchinhampton in the thirteenth century, 
based on the Custumal of 1300, see C. E. Watson, “The Minchinhampton Custumal and its 
Place in the Story of the Manor’, Bristol & Glos. Archaeological Soc. Trans. LIV (1932). 
203 ff. 

2 C. E. Watson, op. cit. 245. 

3 Also possibly of another mill at Dudbridge, ibid. 300. 

4 Ibid. 265-6. 

5 Ibid. 295. tty 

6 Ibid. 295, 297, 323; most of these occur under a special heading, ‘Rents for digging fullers 
earth’. 

7 See Little Red Book of Bristol, ed. F. B. Bickley (1900), I, 7. le 

8 P.R.O. S.C.6/856/23 for later diggings. For the expansion of the English industry see 
E. M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant Venturers, Ch. VI. 

9 P.R.O. E/179/113/354; some parts of the return are illegible, so that there may have been 
other craftsmen than these. 

10 [bid. 
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intensification of industrial activity both in the Stroud Valley itself and in its 
tributary valleys, particularly that of Nailsworth. Land values were evidently 
rising and tenancies eagerly sought after; the few court rolls that survive for 
Bisley suggest an increasing tendency towards the purchase of reversions at 
this period.! Fulling-mills could be sublet at a substantial profit. Longford’s, 
for example, which still today is a notable cloth mill, was held of the lord at 
a rent of 155.44d. which never varied,? but it could be sublet in the 1450’s for 
66s.8d.3 Alexander Noble and his wife, who paid a rent of 12s. for a 
fulling-mill in Bisley, and who were brought into court in 1438 for sub- 
letting without permission, no doubt found it quite worth while to pay the 
fine of 43s.4d. demanded of them for a new lease, for three lives, with full 
power to sublet as they pleased.* 

So great was the demand for water power that almost every part of the 
water-course was being leased ,out, and old leases sometimes renewed at 
higher rents. Between 1447 and 1459 the account rolls of Bisley, fragmentary 
though they are, record the granting of 16 water leases, most of them new 
leases specifically dated within this period, for portions of the water-course; 
each is carefully defined by reference to particular mills, bridges, houses, 
meadows, or mill-leets, and some are granted for three lives.5 Thus William 
Bigge was granted a new lease for life at 4s.6d. beyond the old rent of 6d. for 
part of the water-course from his own house to ‘Walkbridge’ (7.e. Walbridge 
where still are the Walbridge woollen mills) and from Walkbridge to ‘Ladys- 
more’s mill’; Thomas Mody, with his wife and son, part of the water-course 
from the upper part of the meadow called Stubbing to the mill of William 
Whittington; and William Banknok part of the water-course from Brimscombe 
Bridge to the lower end of the meadow called Freremede. One stretch of the 
water is defined as ‘extending to Rekheyend’, showing that there was a certain 
meadow set aside for the racks or tenters on which the cloth was dried. While 
some of these leases were granted to men who held mills on the Bisley side of 
Stroudwater, some were also to those with mills on the Minchinhampton 
side, as may be seen from a rental of 1441-2. Indeed, many mill-owners 
down in the valley were tenants of both manors, for the water-course now had 
little meaning, except legally, as a dividing line, and Stroudwater was de- 
veloping a life of its own, quite distinct from that of the ancient villages on the 
upland. The tenement known as Chalford paid rent to Bisley for its corn-mill, 
two fulling-mills, dwelling house, 20 acres of wood, 40 acres of meadow, and 
200 acres of pasture, but to Minchinhampton for three tofts over the river in 
Colcombe with 20 acres of meadow, 20 acres of pasture and two virgates.? 

The Bisley accounts show other changes afoot than new leases of the water- 
course. That for 1447-8 under the heading ‘Farms’ lists 30 holdings 
leased at fixed rents for one, two or three lives. In the following year, however, 
21 of these holdings had changed hands, whether voluntarily or by forced 
surrenders, and the new lessees seem all to have held not even for one life but 
only by the year. The paucity of the court rolls for this period makes it im- 


IER R.O} S.C.2/175/9, 10. The Bisley court rolls, which are at best fragmentary, unfortu- 
nately cease in 1455 for half a century. For Minchinhampton there are no such rolls between 
1421 and 1469. 

2 P.R.O. §.C.11, Roll 237, 243. 

3 Ibid. Roll 242 (Rental of the livelihood of John Hampton). 

: et Rhee dies the mill-holding included a house and } virgate. 

.R.O. S.C.6/850/26ff. The first detailed accounts for Bisley begin at this ti 
6 P.R.O. S.C.11, Roll 237. Wik eee a teed 
? Cal. Patent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 453; P.R.O. C/140/8(a) ; S.C.11/237, 243. 
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possible to learn more as to how such changes came about, but it is at least possi- 
ble that at this moment the manorial authorities were alive to the potential 
profits to be derived from the manor, and anxious to keep the position fluid. 

If the waters were being increasingly exploited at this time, so too were the 
pastures. The Bisley court rolls are full of fines for overloading the commons, 
as when William Erlych was once fined for overloading the common pasture 
in ‘Steanbridge Slad’.1 

By the end of Henry VI’s reign the Stroud Valley was clearly well known 
as a specialized fulling, dyeing and finishing centre, with flourishing mills at 
Longford’s, Walkbridge, Chalford, and elsewhere. Much is revealed about the 
Chalford property by the records of a legal dispute about its ownership that 
dragged on for over 20 years. The holding paid rent of 26s.3d. to the lord of 
Bisley and 5s.6d. to the lord of Minchinhampton, but it was usually sublet at 
a profit to local fullers or clothiers, as once to a Rodborough tucker for 435.3. 
In the course of the dispute one of the occupants was forcibly ejected, two 
men were killed, and three shearmen’s shears stolen.2 Here in these mills 
much work was done on commission, sometimes for clothiers living outside 
these manors. Men of Cirencester, for instance, like John Stoby, sent cloth to 
be worked there. A large consignment of Stoby’s cloth, no less than 36 broad 
cloths each 24 yards long and 13 yards wide, ‘of the colour called Bristol red’, 
was arrested by the Ulnager at Cirencester in July 1459, on the ground that 
the cloths had been folded and tacked before being ulnaged. Stoby maintained 
in court that he had sent the cloths to ‘Strode’, to six ‘fullers’ there, to be washed, 
fulled, dyed and shorn, and that when the work was finished three weeks later 
the cloths had been wrapped and sewn up with thread to ensure their safety 
on the eight-mile journey by packhorse back to his house.? That some at least 
of these so-called ‘fullers’ were men of substance is suggested by the fact that 
one of them, William Haliday, at this time leased all the demesne arable lands 
of the manor of Minchinhampton besides all the manorial buildings and the 
sheepfold.4 If they did not necessarily themselves engage in every branch of the 
cloth-making business, but tended to specialize in fulling and dyeing, and in 
the subsequent finishing processes of raising and shearing, yet they were far 
more than mere fullers. 

It was not long before the term ‘clothier’ or ‘clothmaker’ came to be applied 
to these Stroudwater mill-owners, implying that they were entrepreneurs 
making and putting on the market cloth of their own. Thus in 1476 John 
Grymer, ‘late of Rodborough, touker’, could also be described as ‘alias of 
Stroudwater, clothman’, and Edmund Benet as ‘of Stroudwater, clothmaker’.® 
Cirencester clothiers, too, tended to move down into the Stroud valley, leasing 
properties there so that they might have their own mills and dye houses. John. 
Benet, for example, making his will in 1497,° described himself as of Ciren- 
cester, but he clearly had substantial interests in Stroudwater; he held one 
house in Stroud and another in Stanley Regis where his son was then living, 
and he had also taken as sub-tenant another in Rodborough where were also 
his water-mills; these mills he evidently managed himself, for he owned 


1 P.R.O. S.C.2/175/10. 

2 Mary A. cade ‘Abstracts of Deeds relating to Chalford and Colcombe’, Bristol & Glos. 
Archaeological Soc. Trans. LI (1930), 218. ; 

3 PRO. E/159/236, Mic. m. 27. The fullers named were John Huckvale, Robert Kyn, 
Richard Kyn, William Haliday, John Benet, William Mille. 

4 P.R.O. S.C.6/857/19. 


5 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1467-77, 577, 581. Pe ‘ 
6 Seca House, PGS 11 Horne; ‘omnibus shires vocat Shermanshiris et lez handelles’. 
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shearman’s shears and teazle frames. Though he asked to be buried in Ciren- 
cester, he made bequests to the parish churches of Minchinhampton and 
Woodchester and to the chapels of Rodborough and Stroud, as well as to 
many individuals, including at least 14 employees. His friend Edward Hali- 
day, ‘of Rodborough in the parish of Minchinhampton, clothmaker’, whose 
brass is in Minchinhampton church, was of an old Minchinhampton family 
and son of the fuller William Haliday. He, too, was a sub-tenant of Rod- 
borough where he had his home as well as his mill and dye house, and his 
family continued the business there for several generations.1 

There can be no doubt that the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV saw a 
remarkable growth of industrial activity in the Stroud Valley, marked pri- 
marily by an increasing use of the water for dye works and for power-driven 
fulling-mills. By the beginning of Henry VII’s reign the trade name ‘Stroudwater’ 
was evidently as well known on the Continent as in England, and from that 
day to this Stroudwater reds have brooked no rival. Along the road to Ciren- 
cester and thence to London, where once had gone packhorses laden with 
wool and cheese of the Minchinhampton demesne farm, there now went pack- 
horses laden with cloth of the tenants, destined for sale in the cloth mart of 
Blackwell Hall. The business men responsible for its production lived, most 
of them, down in the valleys. Even if they were buried in the old parish 
churches up on the plateau, their homes were down below, close to their mills 
and dye houses, with cornfields, meadows and woodland around them—‘great 
fermes abrode in the countrey’. Their employees, too, must mostly have lived 
down below rather than in any of those derelict cottages up on the top that 
would have involved them not only in a considerable walk each evening, but 
also in a climb of 500 feet or more. Empty perhaps since the Black Death, some 
50 ruined houses and cottages appear year after year in the Minchinhampton 
accounts, faithfully listed, though paying no rent.? They appear, too, in the 
Minchinhampton rental of 1441,3 though by that of 14914 they have vanished: 
the fiction that they were still a potential asset had by then been abandoned. 
If we had only the evidence of manorial rentals and accounts,>5 we might in- 
deed think that Minchinhampton was, if not a deserted village, yet at least 
a much decayed one. 

Manorial rentals and accounts, it is very evident, may for the unwary be a 
dangerous and wholly misleading guide to the history of England’s rural 
economy in the fifteenth century. They may indeed tell us the revenues 
derived from the land by some feudal lord. They may indicate the existence 
of mills, and even of tenters, and reveal to us at one moment an increasing 
exploitation of water or woodlands. But they can give us little or no infor- 
mation about movements of population and changes in land values, nor can 
they even reveal to us who were the actual occupiers of the land and what use 
they made of it. Both at Minchinhampton and Bisley the revenues accruing 
to the lords of the manor remain virtually static from the reign of Henry V to 
that of Henry VIII.® Rents, save in rare cases, were unchanged; fines scarcely 
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varied ; demesne profits were almost non-existent. Accounts and rentals in fact 
reflect not at all the new wealth and increasing activity which must surely 
have been apparent to those who lived on the spot, though absentee landlords 
failed signally to profit from it. Concealed profits there may have been, like 
the black ewe and the black lamb that the lord of Bisley is said to have de- 
manded from Edward Mull for the use of the water working Chalford mill,! 
but of this the rolls say nothing. Only from stray deeds or from records of 
legal cases can we see how wide was the discrepancy between market values 
and many of the rents paid to lords of the manors. Of any new houses or 
fulling-mills that may have been built, and of the total number of fulling- 
mills, manorial records tell us little, for even such rentals as survive do not 
in every case give details of the holdings they record, and seldom do they 
distinguish between corn-mills and fulling-mills. Nor can we tell from accounts 
and rentals who in fact was occupying the land, for these records concern 
themselves only with tenants-in-chief, holding immediately of the lord, and 
take no account of sub-tenants, while other evidence shows an active business 
in sub-leasing, often at a considerable profit. Neither John Benet nor Edward 
Haliday leased their fulling-mills direct from the lord. Yet more, we may not 
have even a true list of the tenants-in-chief themselves. In the Bisley accounts 
from 1448 onwards, long lists of rent-payers under the headings of ‘Rents of 
Assize’, “New Rents’ and ‘Farms’ are repeated year after year with monoto- 
nous uniformity, so that the names are the very same names a whole century 
later on the death of Henry VIII.2 The lists are but a series of vain repetitions. 
Manorial accounts, abundant as they are, have in fact become fossilized, 
telling us almost nothing of the real world of rural England at the close of the 
Middle Ages. That the Stroud Valley was developing, and developing fast, 
is very apparent, but the actual people living and working there remain shadowy 
figures, glimpsed dimly through deeds, wills, or an occasional case in the 
King’s courts, and of how life in these village communities was affected by the 
coming of industry we can see almost nothing. If, therefore, we would not 
despair in our enquiry, we must look elsewhere. 

Let us then turn to Castle Combe, where the alliance of an ambitious and 
avaricious landlord, holding the manor continuously for half a century, and 
a shrewd and businesslike steward with a passion for jotting things down in 
notebooks, together with the happy survival of the notebooks and an ex- 
ceptionally full series of court rolls, enables us to have a close-up of an in- 
dustrial village such as we could scarcely dare to expect. 

The manor of Castle Combe was a compact estate in north-west Wiltshire, 
not far from the Gloucestershire border. Through it from north to south the 
By Brook wound its way along a deep combe for some three to four miles of 
its tortuous course, from where the Fosse Way crosses it, close to Gatcombe 
Hill at the north end of the manor, down to the Bristol-Chippenham road, 
which crosses it close to Ford at the southern end of the manor. Midway, 
where the brook is spanned by an ancient hump-backed bridge, lies today 
what is known as Lower Castle Combe, with church, manor-house and little 
market place with its graceful market cross. On the heights above the wooded 
combe lies a wholly different village, Upper Castle Combe, where once were 
the arable fields of the manor, while at various points along the course of the 
brook are substantial dwellings marking the sites of the ancient mill settlements 


1 Rudd, op. cit. 219. 
2 P.R.O. S.C.6/ Henry VII, 210-20; Henry VIII, 1031-47. 
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on which Castle Combe’s prosperity was based in its hey-day. This, too, like 
Bisley and Minchinhampton, was a complex manor. 

In the mid-fourteenth century there had been nothing remarkable about 
Castle Combe, except perhaps, on a spur of high ground towards the north, 
the ruins of a Norman castle, once the headquarters of a barony which now 
had been broken up. The lords of Castle Combe, their consequence much 
reduced, now held their court in a manor-house down by the river. A rental 
of 1340! tells us of some 55 tenants on the manor, 20 holding one or two 
virgates, 11 half a virgate, and 21 being cottagers or Mondaymen. In addition 
there were four village aristocrats holding between them four mills, three for 
corn and one for fulling. Thus the roots of Castle Combe’s industrial develop- 
ment lie, like those of the Stroud Valley, far back in the past, and its fortunes, 
too, are closely linked with the exploitation of water power. The Black Death 
left many holdings vacant, but within four years of the cataclysm the position 
of the surviving tenants was immeasurably improved. In 1352 demesne 
farming was abandoned, and with it the services of the villeins. All services 
were commuted; the demesne lands were leased to the tenants in a body for 
£5 a year ;2 and the now absentee landlord reserved for himself little but the park, 
the warren and the fishing rights. At this moment a new family appears in the 
court rolls—that of the Toukers. William Touker took a cottage holding in 
1349, and later a mill, and in 1374 Thomas Touker took ‘Playstede’s’ fulling- 
mill on the death of the previous owner, paying an entry fine of over £10.3 It 
is of these men that William of Worcester wrote, ‘they were the first inhabitants 
who were artificers of wool and cloths here’,4 and from an incident recorded 
in the court rolls it seems that some at least of the cloth that Thomas Touker 
made was red cloth.5 

But if clothmaking was well established at Castle Combe in the fourteenth 
century, it is in the first half of the fifteenth century that evidence of industrial 
growth becomes impressive. A multitude of records, national as well as local, 
point to the emergence there of a thriving industrial centre. In 1409 the estate 
passed by marriage into the hands of that astute property-owner, warrior, and 
man of business, Sir John Fastolf. It remained in his hands for half a century, 
until his death, at the ripe age of 70, in 1459. Sir John was a Norfolk man, and 
he preferred to make his home, when not campaigning, in Norfolk rather than 
at Castle Combe or any of the other manors he had acquired by his marriage. 
But he was determined to make the most of his estates and he evidently knew 
that nowhere could he procure better cloth, red and white, for those who 
followed him to the wars, than from his tenants at Castle Gombe. So when he 
set sail for France as a young man in the retinue of the Duke of Clarence, three 
white cloths (i.e. some 70 yards) and one other cloth were bought from a 
Castle Combe man ‘for the great livery of the lord beyond the sea’.6 From the 
invasion of France in 1415 down to 1440, when he retired from the wars, 
Fastolf was constantly equipping troops to serve under him.? These troops, as 
we know from the notebooks kept by his indefatigable steward, William of 
Worcester, were clothed in his livery of red and white cloth made at Castle 
Combe. ‘For the space of 22 years or more’, wrote William of Worcester, 
G. P. Scrope, Castle Combe (1852), 146 ff. 

Scrope, of. cit. 81, quoting William of Worcester, B.M. Add. MS. 28208. 

B. M. Add. Ch. 18466 m.3,7; 18469 (Castle Gombe court rolls), 

Scrope, op. cit. 2480. 

B. M. Add. Ch. 18469, m. 6,7. 

Scrope, op. cit. 255, quoting B. M. Add. Ch. 18474. 
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‘Sir John bought every year to the value of more than £100 of red and 
white cloth of his tenants in Castle Combe’. This suggests a purchase of some 
40 cloths—enough perhaps to make suits for 100 or 200 men, according to the 
size of the cloths. ‘In this manner’, continued William of Worcester, ‘he divided 
the rents and profits of his manors of Castle Combe, Oxenden and Bathampton 
Wyly among his tenants and clothiers of Castle Combe’, and his doing so was 
one of the ‘principal causes of the augmentation of the common wealth and 
store of the said town and of the new buildings raised in it’. 

The stimulating effect of these war orders is as apparent to us today as it 
was to William of Worcester. New men arrived to take up work in Castle 
Combe. Many of them had no holding there and would most probably have 
escaped all mention in the records had they been in manors such as Bisley and 
Minchinhampton. But at Castle Combe they were charged a capitation fee, 
or chevagium, of 2d. a year for permission to remain on the manor, and the 
masters who employed them stood surety for its payment. While the total 
sums received from this source were entered in the accounts, as in that of 1451 
under the heading “Chevage of divers men in the vill who remain there without 
a holding’,? lists of all individual chevage payers, with their sureties, were 
sewn each year into the court rolls. From these chevage records we can trace 
the rapid increase in the numbers of these men during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, to some 50 in the years 1435-40, some 60 between 1440 and 
1445, and 70 in 1450.3 That the chevage payers were mostly craftsmen and 
not agricultural labourers is shown by several bailiffs’ accounts in which the 
item is headed ‘Chevage from certain artificers’,4 and also by William of Wor- 
cester’s statement, ‘there are there artificers and servants forinsicae who live in 
the manor and pay 2d. each at Michaelmas to stay there, according to ancient 
custom as appears in the court rolls’.5 There are signs, too, in the records 
of a floating population of workers getting into mischief and so into the court 
rolls, like John Brent a Minchinhampton tucker, John Sherston alias ‘John 
Wever of Trowbridge’, or the fuller John Burgess, who had formerly worked 
for Thomas Caudell, a fuller of Bristol. At the top of the scale we see clearly 
emerging in the first quarter of the fifteenth century the prosperous clothiers 
who were their employers, men like Robert Webbe, whose cloth was bought 
for Fastolf in 1411-12, or like Adam atte Hill, described variously as a ‘toucar’ 
and a dyer, who in 1418 employed five of the landless artificers. Adam had a 
fulling-mill downstream by Colham Wood, besides several other tenements 
and a part of the manor buildings. He had sheep of his own but also bought 
some of the wool that he needed in his clothmaking business. He fulled and 
dyed on his own premises not only his own cloths but, on commission, those of 
others, and once he was fined for falsely tentering cloth ‘in deception of the 
people’.6 A man of consequence in Castle Combe, he was one of two church- 
wardens who in 1412, with five other parishioners, sued a Tewkesbury bell- 
founder for breach of contract concerning the making of two bells, bene sonen- 
tibus et concordantibus.? It was not surprising that the Wiltshire ulnager intro- 
duced a new heading in his accounts at this time, putting the Castle Gombe 


1 Scrope, op. cit. 201-2, translating from William of Worcester’s notebook (Add. MS. 28208) 
fk 
2 Scrope, op. cit. 245; B. M. Add. Ch, 18482. 
3 B. M. Add. Ch. 18468, 18472, 18475, 18478, 18479, 18481. 
4 Je, in the accounts of 1442-3 and 1445-6 (B.M. Add. MS. 28211). 
Scrope, op. cit. 217. 
Scrope, op. cit. 237, 239; B. M. Add. Ch. 18475 et seq. 
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cloths apart by themselves, and in his list of 1415 we find both Webbe and 
Adam atte Hill, together with 12 other Castle Combe men.? 

By the 1430’s, if not earlier, Castle Combe woollens were finding a market 
far beyond the bounds of the manor. Castle Combe men were themselves 
taking their cloth to London for sale in the cloth mart of Blackwell Hall, resort 
of buyers both English and foreign. Red cloths of John Rede were to be found 
there in 1431; crimson kerseys of John Lane in 1438.? ‘Castlecombe’ had 
become a trade name at least by 1457 when cloths of Robert Douswell, seized 
in London for a debt, were described as ‘red woollen cloths called Castle- 
combes’.3 The expansion of English cloth exports in the 1430’s and 1440's is 
well known, and there can be little doubt that in this expansion Castle Combe 
had its share, for the war orders of Sir John Fastolf, though of inestimable 
benefit in guaranteeing the clothmakers of Castle Combe a sale for a certain 
amount of their cloth, by no means accounted for the whole of it.4 

Red cloths were as much the speciality of Castle Combe as of the Stroud 
valley, and for its reds it remained famous in the sixteenth century. Such was 
the excellence of its dyeing that by the 1430’s work was being done there on 
commission for clothiers elsewhere, as for Roger Robins of Cirencester who 
sent 12 white cloths there to be dyed red.°® 

The wealth which Castle Combe’s new industrialists were accumulating 1s 
vividly illustrated by certain events of the year 1435. In this year died two 
prominent clothmakers, Adam Hill and William Haynes. Adam’s son, himself 
a clothmaker, took up two of his father’s three holdings. For the house, fulling- 
mill and acre of land near Colham Wood (‘Walker’s tenement’) he paid an 
entry fine of £8. For another tenement in lower Castle Combe, close to the 
bridge, which his father had bought the reversion of in 1407-8 for £2 135. 4d. 
he paid another £3. Haynes’s wealth was of an altogether different order of 
magnitude. Sir John Fastolf’s Council valued his goods and chattels alone at 
3,000 marks. This estimate was challenged and a local jury swore that all his 
movables in gold, silver, debts, household equipment, merchandise, stock and 
all else were worth at his death no more than 300 marks, after the payment of 
certain outstanding commitments such as £2 for new grindstones for the corn- 
mill, a subscription of £20 to the building of the church tower (begun in this 
year), and £30 to the builder of his new house.? Nevertheless his widow 
Margery was prepared to compound with the lord’s Council at Caistor in 1436 
for a payment of £40 for possession of the movables and the cottage in which 
she lived—a cottage for which William had paid an entry fine of only 30s. in 
1408,8 and in the following year she agreed to a further fine of £100 for entry 
into all Haynes’s other properties and for permission to marry a Welshman, 
Edward Jones.9 This vast additional sum was not all paid at once but in two 
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instalments, £40 in 1441 and £60 in 1443.1 The lands and tenements which 
Margery thus acquired included part of the manorial buildings like the gate- 
house with its garden; a shop opposite, and an extensive mill holding con- 
taining three different mills and the house which Haynes had rebuilt. Haynes 
had bought the reversion of this in 1419 for £5, and had succeeded to it on the 
death of the previous owner, Thomas Crump, in 1429, paying a rent of 1gs.10d. 
a year. It then contained a house and two mills, corn and fulling. But Haynes 
had added a third mill, one of the very new gig mills for raising the nap on 
cloth. In such a mill the teazles, instead of being set into small frames 
(‘handles’) passed laboriously over the cloth by hand, were set onto mechanical 
rollers or gigs, as they still are today, attached to a power-driven wheel. 
Castle Combe, with business booming and labour perhaps scarce, was learning 
to use its water power for yet another process in cloth-making.2 Margery con- 
tinued to live in affluence until her death in 1454, improving her property by 
adding to her shop and building two houses. Her home, with its two French 
menservants, was no doubt a comfortable one. When the goods of the parson 
were sold up in 1439—he had been convicted of poaching and failed to pay 
his fine—Margery’s new husband bought in a silver goblet, two silver cups, 
three feather-beds and other household goods. 

Quite as rich, if not more so, was Margery’s brother, Richard Halwey, 
‘clothier’, mill-owner and farmer, who had done business for her at Caistor. 
He too, bought much of the parson’s stuff—more practical goods like sheets, 
napkins, towels, basins and locks. Already in possession of three houses, some 
arable land, an acre of woodland and one fulling-mill, he took a new lease in 
1440 with his wife and children of all these holdings with not one but two 
fulling-mills down by Colham Wood between the mill of the atte Hills and 
that of Nicholas Galon.§ His business thereupon expanded. Hitherto he had 
only had three landless artificers working for him. Now he had six or seven, and 
by 1450 there were nine including one who had served him for 15 years and 
another, a weaver, for 12 years. His will, made in 1454, survives in part in a 
fragment fastened into the binding of William of Worcester’s Itinerary. ‘In it 
he remembered not only his family and his church, but also his apprentices and 
his servants, leaving to one servant 40d. and to another a sheep and a lamb. He 
mentioned also property outside as well as inside the manor, such as that at 
Littleton Drew and Chippenham. 

It was in the year that Halwey and his sister Margery died (1454) that 
William of Worcester made his comprehensive survey of the manor,’ revealing 
to us how the whole character of Castle Combe had been transformed. ‘In the 
said manor’, he wrote, ‘are 2 vills, one called Overcombe, in which reside the 
yeomen who are occupied in the cultivation and working of the land which 
lies upon the hill, the other Nethercombe in which dwell the men who used to 
make cloth, like weavers, fullers, dyers and other artificers’. He tells also of the 


1 B. M. Add. MS. 28208; Add. Ch. 18479. 

2 Ibid. This is the first instance of a gig mill which has so far come to light in England. 

3 P.R.O. E/179/196/100 (Alien Subsidy). 

4 Scrope, op. cit. 227-8. ; 

5 Galon’s mill was ‘Deenmill’, alias ‘Grangemill’, which suggests that it was in or near 
Longdean. There was another mill at Longdean, in a freehold property once held by a Bristol 
merchant. The sites of all these mills near Colham Wood are probably those still today marked 
by old mill buildings. The breezy slope opposite the Wood is still ‘Rack Hill’. Halwey’s original 
mill was Playstedes, alias ‘Bokelers’; cf. supra p. 198. Add. MS. 28208, Add. Ch. 18479-81. 

6 Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 210; cf. Scrope, 210~11. 

7 Scrope, op. cit. 203 et seq. 
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50 new houses that had gone up since 1409, mostly built by the clothier 
tenants. Richard Halwey had rebuilt his own home and built nine new 
houses; Robert Webb had built four; Margery Haynes two; while William 
and Thomas Haynes had rebuilt the tenement and mill called ‘Crumpes’ at a 
cost of £30. At least four new mills had appeared.* With exemplary thorough- 
ness William of Worcester described the boundaries of the manor, and detailed 
all the holdings therein with the names of the tenants. Here we may trace, as 
in the court rolls, the properties of the clothiers—as men like Halwey were 
coming to be called—now the most important people in Castle Combe society. 
They have sometimes been described as ‘peasant artisans’ or ‘virgaters engaged 
part time in weaving’, but in fact they were very different folk, entrepreneurs 
who neither drove the plough nor threw the shuttle. Beginning with a cottage 
holding they usually acquired mills (often corn as well as fulling) and a virgate 
or two; joined with others in leasing the manorial demesne and the manorial 
buildings, kept sheep, employed journeymen weavers and fullers to manu- 
facture their cloth, had it dyed on their own premises, and sold it often in 
Bristol or London through their own representatives there. 

It is not always easy to discover the origin of these clothiers, but most of them 
seem to be of new families not long resident in Castle Combe; many began by 
working for established clothiers; and some were alien immigrants. Walter 
Power, for example, ‘clothman’, was born in Ireland.! He found employment 
in Castle Combe as one of the seven artificer servants of the clothier Robert 
Webbe some time between 1420 and 1435,? and gradually accumulated a 
little fortune, until in 1441 he bought the reversion of a messuage with a 
virgate and ri acres of wood for £13 65.8d., agreeing at the same time to rebuild 
the house at the cost of £100.32 Two years later he entered into possession, and 
his name was struck off the chevage list. From this time on he had servants of 
his own, including two Welshmen, and also apprentices, like Thomas Wills, 
whom another employer enticed away.* He adorned his house with fine gold- 
smiths’ work, once bringing into court two men who had sold him a bowl as 
silver-gilt when it was only copper-gilt,5 and in 1457 he secured from Fastolf a 
new lease of his property for 99 years.® 

A larger, if less wealthy, element in the village population was that of the 
journeymen artificers, the capitagzarit or garciones. Few if any of them held land 
directly of the lord, and they scarcely appear in the records at all, except on 
the chevage lists or when they were brought into the manor court for various 
misdemeanours, for as chevage payers they were under the control of the 
manor. Numbering 60 or 70 at the time of the survey of 1454, they more than 
doubled the number of men directly responsible in any way to the manorial 
authorities. Some, like Walter Power, who could be described as a ‘householder’ 
in 1439,” were men of standing and skill, who had accumulated considerable 
means during many years of service, and looked forward to becoming property 
owners themselves. Others were lowlier folk, content to remain wage-ear ners or 


* Ibid. 249-50, for the list of houses; ibid. 216 (survey of 1454) for fulling-mills called Crum- 
pes, Walkers, and Grange mills; also Add. MS. 28208 and Add. Ch. 18479, 18480, 18481, for 
these and for fulling-mills (two or three) of Richard Halwey. ‘ 

1 P.R.O. E/159/196/100; he is called ‘clothman’ on a Castle Gombe court roll of 1457. 

No chevage lists exist for this period, but Power appears from 1435 to 1443. 
Add. MS. 28208 f. 16d; cf. Scrope, op. cit. 249. 
Scrope, op. cit. 244. 
Scrope, op. cit. 246. 
Ibid., quoting Add. Ch, 18486. 


Supra, note 1. 
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without the ability to better their lot. Amongst them were those servants who had 
to be restrained from poaching in the lord’s pond, keeping greyhounds to chase 
hares, gambling in taverns or in their masters’ houses. When too refractory, 
they were expelled from the manor, as was Richard Trilledik in 1446, after 
eight years’ service, or Nicholas Illing, ‘toucar’, who lived with his master, 
William Ferour, and was convicted of being a common thief, so that Ferour 
was ordered to send him away.! Most of those convicted in 1439 of breaking 
into the lord’s park and stealing his deer proved, like those who took his 
trout, to be weavers or fullers. One was the weaver John Osborne, who worked 
for Halwey for many years and who, on another occasion, was convicted of 
keeping a greyhound ‘though he had not lands or tenements worth 40s, a 
year’.2 

Much less can be discovered about the apprentices, beyond the fact of their 
existence, for we scarcely hear of them except through legacies in wills, such 
as Halwey’s, or through cases in the manor court, such as that of an alleged 
enticement from one master to another.3 

The control of this industrial proletariat created novel problems on the 
manor. Attempts were made to check gambling and drunkenness by decreeing 
closing hours for taverns—8 o’clock in winter and 9 o’clock in summer, by 
prohibiting all play for money, and even by forbidding anyone to allow playing 
at dice or ‘tables’ in his own home after g o’clock. In 1444 two wardens for the 
craft of dyers and fullers were appointed to hold office for a year—one of them 
being Richard Halwey, and two for the craft of weavers, one of them being 
probably the same William Benet who in 1441 was described as a clothier.4 
Whether such appointments were made regularly is not apparent, nor do we 
know what were the functions of the wardens, but though they may have 
prompted the expulsion of wholly unreliable workers like Trilledik and Illing, 
there is no sign that they attempted to control the processes of manufacture, 
or the terms on which labour was employed. There was in fact no counterpart 
to the gild control which was so familiar a feature of industry in medieval 
towns. Laissez-faire reigned supreme. Clothiers were free to employ whom they 
pleased, provided only their servants were of good conduct and properly 
registered, and to pay whatever wages they could persuade them to work for. 
They could make their cloth as they liked, subject only to the statutory regu- 
lations concerning size. The manorial authorities interfered scarcely at all 
with the business of clothmaking, though they were prepared to inflict fines 
for obviously deceitful work, such as false stretching of cloth on the tenters. 
A careful watch, too, was kept on the common pastures lest, with the growing 
demand for wool, they should be overloaded with sheep, and Halwey was one 
of four wardens appointed to see that this did not occur, and that no sheep at 
all were put upon the ‘Shrub’, traditionally reserved for oxen. ee 

The increasing population and mounting wealth of Castle Combe, visibly 
apparent in the building of new houses and the rebuilding of old—many of 
them in stone6—meant a growing demand for consumer goods. In particular 
it meant a demand for food which the yeomen farmers of Upper Castle Combe 


1 Scrope, op. cit. 244; chevage lists 1435 to 1446; Add. Ch. 18478, 18479. 

2 Add. Ch. 18479, 18481, 18486. 

3 Supra, p. 202. Ps 

2 P.R.O. CP 40/720 Hil. m. 289; B. M. Add. MS. 18479 (custodes et conservatores artis tinctorum 
et fullatorum, custodes artis textorum). 

5 Add. MS. 18479. 

6 Scrope, op. cit. 249. 
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were quite unable to meet. For meat and fish, as well as for bread, there was 
a ready sale. Butchers, bakers and fishmongers came constantly into Castle 
Combe to sell their wares from within a radius of ten miles round; bakers, for 
instance, from Tetbury and Chippenham, fishmongers from Malmesbury, 
and butchers from Chippenham, Malmesbury, and a host of smaller places 
such as Corsham, Tormarton, and Chipping Sodbury. 

The ancient market, once granted to Castle Combe by Henry II in the 
ereat days of its feudal castle, was now revived. And though Lord Hungerford, 
fearful lest the profits of his market of Chippenham should decline, challenged 
the right of Castle Combe to hold one of its own, Sir John Fastolf at his own 
charges (apart from £5 subscribed by his tenants) purchased from the Crown 
a new grant confirming the market, and also an annual fair. He purchased also 
exemption for his tenants from the tiresome obligation of contributing to the 
payment of their members of parliament, and from the royal right of prise.? 
It is scarcely surprising that William of Worcester attributes to the very fact 
of Sir John’s long tenure of the manor a large share of Castle Combe’s pros- 
perity during this half-century. For then, as he says, apart from the special 
benefits conferred upon them, the tenants were left in peace and quiet, and 
good order maintained in the place.? 

What, if anything, did Fastolf gain in return? Principally he gained from the 
steady increase in the level of entry fines. Abbots place, for example, granted 
for 165.8d. in 1400, brought in £3 in 1446; Thomas Touker, entering into 
Playstede’s mill in 1374, paid £10 6s. 8d., while Richard Halwey in 1420 paid 
£20. The care with which William of Worcester extracted from the court rolls 
all such sums, entering them for reference in his tiny notebook, so precious to 
us today, shows us what importance this thrifty steward attached to them. He 
was wise to do so. For Sir John in his old age became ever more avaricious, 
urging his harassed servants to still greater efforts in enlarging the yield, in 
cash profits, from his estates. Well aware of Castle Combe’s prosperity, and of 
how keen was the demand for holdings on the manor, he let them to those 
who would pay the highest fines, instructing his steward to enquire ‘What 
man will give most’, and insisting that if within a year a second bidder ap- 
peared, offering more, he should have the tenement, unless the first were 
prepared to pay the larger sum.* An active land market had thus been created 
in Castle Combe. The holdings themselves, indeed, remained remarkably un- 
changed, and there was little consolidation of them, but when they reverted 
to the lord they were seldom taken up by relations of the previous holder, for 
new men were constantly arriving, eager to engage in business in this flourishing 
community. 

Abundant evidence thus survives of economic growth on the manor of 
Castle Combe in the fifteenth century. It was a growth more precocious, per- 
haps, than that of Stroudwater, for Castle Combe’s most rapid expansion was 
in the first half of the century, during the second phase of the Hundred Years’ 
War, while that of Stroudwater seems rather to have been in the reigns of 
Edward IV and Henry VII, though for lack of evidence it is harder to place 
precisely. Both periods were periods of advance for the English cloth trade as a 
whole,® and in this advance there can be no doubt that Castle Gombe and 


1 Court rolls, passim. 

2 Scrope, op. cit. 200-201. 

3 [bid. 

4 Lucy Clare Latham, “The Decay of the Manorial System during the First Half of the 15th 
Century’, London M. A. Thesis 1928. The present writer is much indebted to this thesis. 

5 E. M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant Venturers (1954), xix. 
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Stroudwater played their part. Only dimly, however, can we discern this 
growth in Stroudwater, for few local records survive beyond rentals and 
manorial accounts which only tend to mislead the searcher. At Castle Combe, 
on the contrary, it may clearly be perceived, for the records of this manor 
include not only an exceptionally full and complete series of court rolls, but 
also the memoranda, probably without parallel, of that meticulously accurate 
steward William of Worcester. 
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tabeller appeared. The first one saw daylight nearly half a century before.? 

Compact statistical material for the economic history of what was then the 
most important area of trade in Europe, over a period of three centuries (to be 
exact, from 1497 till 1783, when the book-keeping system was altered) was thus 
laid before us, thanks to the titanic work of the late Nina Ellinger Bang and 
Knud Korst. Two volumes were devoted to the shipping lists, five to the trans- 
port of goods, with the year 1660 as the dividing date. 

In spite of the quite general approval by historians of all countries, which 
this publication enjoyed from the beginning, some scholars made reservations. 
Axel Christensen and Dr S. van Brakel, to mention only the most important,” 
pointed out the possible shortcomings: smuggling, difference in control, 
freedom of toll of Sweden before 1710, the question of the Schiffsheimat (ship’s 
home port) or Schifferheimat (shipmaster’s home port). But even though these 
are undeniable, they do not alter the general outlines of the picture. Of no 
branch of trade and navigation is so extensive a statistical image preserved 
over so long and coherent a period. In the Netherlands, Professor G. W. Kern- 
kamp and the author of the present article have tabulated the most important 
results regarding navigation and transport of goods, over both the periods.# 
From this it appeared that the first half of the second period (1661-1720) has 
in many respects to be considered as a continuation of the trends evident in 
the first era (1497—1660).4 The second half of the later period, (1721-1783), by 
contrast, showed striking shifts in the shipping and especially in the transport 
of goods. In this article we will pay full attention to these, which are from the 
international point of view the most important. The development during the 
first period will only receive special attention as far as it will help in the under- 
standing of the later. 

Altogether, from 1497 until 1660 over 400,000 ships passed through the 
Sound—or, to be more precise, there were over 400,000 entries into and exits 
from the Sound; of these 59 per cent came from the seven United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, and the rest were divided among English, Scots, Hansards 
and Scandinavians. Between 1661 and 1783 the total was 520,885 ships, but 


[: 1953 the seventh and last volume of the great publication of the Soni- 


1 Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Oresund, 1497-1783, udarbejdede efter de 
bevarede regnskaber over Oresundtolden, utgevet ved Nina Ellinger Bang og Knud Korst 
(Copenhagen-Leipzig, 1906-1953), 7 vols. 

2 Axel Christensen, ‘Der handelsgeschichtliche Wert der Sundzollregister’, Hansische Ge- 
schichtsblatter (1934), p. 28 et seg. and Dutch trade to the Baltic about 1600 (Copenhagen, 1941); 
S. van Brakel, ‘Schiffsheimat und Schifferheimat in den Sundzollregistern’, Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter (1915), p. 211 et seg. See also p. 207, n. 1. 

3 G, W. Kernkamp, ‘De Nederlanders op de Oostzee’, Vragen des Tijds (1909), I, p. 65 et seq.; 
W.S. Unger’s articles in Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (1926) pp. 137-155, (1958) pp. 147-205 
(where many statistics are to be found). 

4 More correctly, 1657, because from August 1658 to June 1660 the Sound and the control 
of customs were in the hands of Sweden. 

5 Gradually, the publication gets statistically more perfect. On an important point the second 


period is better than the first: after 166g the ports or countries of destination are also mentioned 
by the skippers. 
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it should be remembered that the average tonnage was bigger by then; the 
proportions, however, were completely different. The percentage of the Dutch 
was now only 35.5, that of England and Scotland 18.7, of Denmark 10.0, of 
Norway 5.7, of Sweden 13.1, of ‘other ports and countries’ 17.0. The picture 
gets more interesting if one follows the course of the figures; while the Nether- 
lands show, after some ups and downs during the period 1661-1 720, a progress 
in absolute terms—the peak was reached as late as the seventh or eighth 
decade of the eighteenth century—at the same time their relative impor- 
tance declined owing to the progress of their competitors, England and the 
Scandinavian countries;! England (with Scotland) reached its maximum (26.3 
per cent) in the decade 1771-80.2 

One can, by combination of the data in the lists, determine for the years 
1661-1783 (though not for the earlier period) from which westerly ports the 
ships sailing into the Baltic brought their cargo; indirectly one can find the 
places to which they sailed. Only the countries, not the ports of destination of 
ships sailing westward out of the Baltic are named, although the toll registers 
do contain data on ports. So we have to be satisfied with the knowledge that 
a large number of the ships sailing west came to the Netherlands, and most of 
all to Amsterdam, as is well enough known from other sources; just as, the 
other way round, Dutch trade to the Baltic was virtually Amsterdam’s business. 
Only a small proportion of the Dutch ships went directly to Atlantic ports, and 
then mostly to France; only after 1750 Dutch trade from the Baltic to Spain 
and Portugal recovered some importance. In the eighteenth century Swedish 
traffic with Spain showed a striking progress. Some data relating to ships, 
mostly English and Swedish, sailing from the Baltic to Mediterranean ports, 
not to mention Africa and the Indies, complete the picture, but they are rare, 
especially before the mid-eighteenth century. Danzig was the port most 
visited by English and Dutch; Konigsberg, Riga and Reval (this last chiefly 
before 1700) were also important to them; in the eighteenth century St. Peters- 
burg, founded in 1703, became a port of destination; and Stettin after 1750. 

So far as the transport of goods is concerned, the Tabeller first give a survey 
of the goods sent to the Baltic countries, then of those which therefore were 
sent to the West in exchange. The principal goods of the first category, for 
whose transport Dutch and English ships were generally used, were salt, 
wine, herring, fabrics, skins and hides, and colonial goods. The return load, 
as far as the ships were not in ballast—an important point into which we 
cannot go further—consisted especially of wheat and rye, wood, iron, and 
fabrics. We shall deal as briefly as possible with the most important facts, es- 
pecially those concerning the evolution of this trade. 

In salt, in the period 1562-1657 the Dutch took the first place; on the 


1 As Dr I. Schéffer has pointed out (Econ. Hist. Faarboek, X XVI [1956], page 92 et seg.) the 
statistics are affected by the abolition of the Swedish freedom of toll in 1710. Until that year, 
the Swedes were, as a result of their victory over Denmark (Peace of Brémsebro, 1645) free 
of toll, except during a few years in the 1670’s. The outbreak of the Northern war put an end 
to that, and in the Peace of Frederiksborg they lost the freedom of toll for good. It may be noted 
that, in consequence of this freedom and of the circumstance that Swedes often sailed on 
Dutch ships, thus freeing these from toll, the share of the Dutch must have been larger than 
stated in the Tabeller. Still, one should not forget that Sweden, however much its place is under- 
stated in the returns before 1710 by its freedom of toll, advanced vigorously during the eighteenth 
century, and became a potential competitor for the Dutch. 

2 One should note the increase of traffic of the ‘other’ north-east German ports, France (the 
most), and Portugal, in the years 1781-3 (Anglo-Dutch war) ; their share did not amount to 
less than 37 per cent. 

3 Cf. Christensen, op. cit. p. 60 et seq. 
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average three-fifths of the salt brought through the Sound was carried by 
Dutch ships. In the first half of the second period their part was not less, 
except during the decades 1671-80 and 1691-1700 (war with France, the 
production area), but after 1720 it declined continuously (1771-80: only Bout 
per cent); their average over this period was 46.5 per cent. The English and 
Scandinavians—especially the Swedes after 1722—advanced. So, too, did the 
Hanseatic towns; Danzig, Liibeck, Kénigsberg rose successively, followed 
by Stettin in the years 1781-3. After 1733 Finland took some part in the salt 
trade. 

As in the first period, in the second too, nearly half of the salt came from 
France (the bay of Bourgneuf, Brouage) although this country had no part 
in the shipping. The percentages were respectively 47 and 46.5. Portugal 
came second, with respectively 27 and 28 per cent, but the end of the 
period shows a striking progress. Spain, which was of little or no interest 
before 1730, rose later on, but its average was never more than 4.7 per cent. 
A striking feature is the development of Italy as a salt exporter: after a modest 
beginning in the second decade of the eighteenth century, progressing from 
1733 on, it supplied considerable quantities after 1740, in the decade 1771-80, 
even approaching one-fifth of the total. Salt was also brought to the Baltic 
from the Netherlands (as much as half of the total supply in the period 1562- 
1657), but itshould rather be regarded as imported from elsewhere and stored 
there. This might have been the case too in respect of England. The most 
important ports of destination were Danzig and K6nigsberg. 

For the transport of herring the Tabeller show a striking change in the 
picture. In the period 1562-1657 over 80 per cent came from the Netherlands 
and three-fourths was carried by Dutch ships. Yet especially after 1700 this 
figure fell rapidly. The destruction of a great part of the Dutch herring-fleet 
by the French shortly after 1700 was surely not unconnected with this. And 
while the share of the Dutch from 1661—1720 still amounted to about 60 per 
cent, over the whole period 1661-1783 it was only 30.7 per cent. By 1741 an 
irresistible decline had set in; the Dutch herring-fishery itself showed a re- 
gression in the course of the eighteenth century. Perhaps the rise of the herring 
trade in Marstrand (Géteborg) is not irrelevant to this. 

Who were the heirs? Already at the end of the seventeenth and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century—years of war—Scots and Scandinavians 
were coming forward. The first saw their percentage rise remarkably in 1701— 
10 to 49, in 1711-20 to 44.4 (the average over the period was 10.4 per cent), 
but after 1760 their imports stopped suddenly. In the long run the competition 
of the Norwegians was still more dangerous. They surpassed the Dutch abso- 
lutely and relatively in the decade 1741-1750, but they too, after 1760, went 
downhill, But the great surprise was the rise of the Swedes. At the beginning, 
after the abolition of the freedom of toll they accounted for the rather modest 
average percentage of 6.1; after 1750 their herring shipping attained great 
importance, and in the decade 1761~7o it reached a peak of no less than 63.1 
per cent.! But in another respect, too, this Swedish intervention was remarkable. 
The tonnage of herring brought into the Baltic by the ships of such countries 
as the Netherlands exceeded the amount brought from their own ports. The 
Swedish picture is completely different. While from 1721 to 1750 the small 
amount shipped by the Swedes was greater than the amount brought from 
Sweden itself, and in the following decade the two amounts balanced, the 


1 In the years 1781-3 their percentage came to as much as 79, but the situation was then 
very abnormal. 
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peak decade of 1761-70 showed that the traffic in herring from Sweden was 
far greater than that brought by Swedes in their own ships. The rise of the 
Marstrand fishery, which has already been mentioned, would have played 
some part in this. The Dutch herring shipment into the Baltic was destroyed 
in the course of the eighteenth century not only by Scandinavian (2.e. Swedish) 
ships, but also by a Swedish herring fishing industry. 

The most important port of destination for herring was Danzig; inter- 
mittently K6nigsberg, Stettin and Riga also had some importance. It seems 
that over the years 1754-1783 about half the Swedish-caught herring trans- 
ported into the Baltic went to the other (Baltic) part of Sweden; a significant 
part went to Danzig. 

Regarding wine, a distinction has to be made between Rhine wine (in- 
cluding Moselle) and ‘other wines’, especially French but including Spanish 
and sometimes Italian. Of the Rhine wine, in the first period not less than 
86 per cent came out of the Netherlands (of course stored there from the 
country of production); four-fifths was transported by Dutch ships, the rest 
found its way to the Baltic via north-west Germany. In the first half of the 
second period, except of course during the years 1681, 1691 and 1692 (years 
of war on the Rhine!) the proportions were not very different, though the 
total was lower; the traffic in these wines, over the whole period 1661-1783, 
was only half that of the period 1497-1660. The percentage of wines imported 
from the Netherlands was higher than in the preceding period, generally well 
over go per cent, average 93.4 per cent. But the share of Dutch ships, in 1711— 
20 still nearly 96 per cent, fell sharply and continuously, and averaged, over 
the whole period, two-thirds of the total. We have to look for the heirs, as was 
to be expected, in the Baltic. From 1722 till 1750 the Swedes made the running; 
afterwards their share was very variable and their yearly figures much smaller. 
The Danes come after 1725, but their share follows an erratic course; from 
1727 until 1764 the share of Schleswig-Holstein is not unimportant, though 
after 1764 it becomes sporadic. The Hanseatic towns play a striking part, if a 
capricious one. 

Concerning the ‘other wines’, a comparison with the first period is difficult 
owing to a change in measures. Let us only mention that in the period 1497— 
1660 the western wines carried through the toll by Dutch ships amounted to 
66 per cent. Half of it came from the Netherlands, where obviously the wines 
were stored. But in the trade from France to the Baltic, Dutch skippers played 
an important part. The period 1661-1783, however, shows a different picture. 
With only one exception, the totals show a continual increase; over this period 
the levels reached in the preceding one are multiplied many times. But in the 
proportions, there was a complete change; the share of Dutch transport de- 
clined to one-third, and only seven per cent of the total came from the Nether- 
lands. As a staple market for wine they seem to have suffered a severe blow. 
For a time, in the years of war of the decade 1671-80 (Dutch war with England 
1672-4, with France 1672-8), Hansards—Liibeckers—and Scandinavians, 
especially Danes, secured the benefits of neutrality; so, later, did the 
English. The French part remained a modest one, the day of the Breton wine 
transport being long in the past. No port of importation came forward very 
much in the second period; in the first half, probably half of the wines were 
brought to Danzig. = 

The developments in textile fabrics are especially important. At the beginning, 
in the first period, England preponderated; until 1620-29 more than half, in 
the decade 1580-89 as much as g2 per cent, of these goods passed the Sound in 
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English ships. Over the period 1 562-1657, 57 per cent of fabrics came in 
English ships, and 60 per cent of all fabrics entering the Sound were brought 
from England. In the decade 1620-29, the Dutch made their appearance, and 
in both the following decades they captured half the English trade and traffic; 
their average was, for transport and provenance respectively, 34 per cent and 
34.5 per cent. For the second period, we can mention a not unimportant 
increase of the totals; between 1562 and 1657, 355,000 pieces were transported 
through the Sound per decade; from 1661 to 1780, over 502,000. Until 1740 
the decennial average did not show any great increase (c. 400,000 pieces), but 
after that the prosperous years came, with a peak of 712,000 pieces in the 
decade 1771-80. 

England and the Netherlands took the leading part in the carriage of 
fabrics until 1720, and right through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
they were the principal suppliers; only in abnormal years did other nations 
have any part. 


Fabrics brought into the Sound (°%) 


In ships of | England Netherlands others 
1562-1657 57.0 34-5 8.5 
1661-1783 42.8 38.0 19.2 
From England Netherlands others 
1562-1657 60.0 34.0 6.0 
1661-1783 52.0 46.5 1.5 


The respective proportions underwent a change, however; from the decade 
of 1630-39 until 1740 the Dutch were the leaders in both respects (except in 
some years of war) with a peak in the decade 1681—go. For both countries the 
figures of fabrics transported slumped between 1721 and 1740; thereafter 
England recovered the leadership in both respects; between 1761 and 1780 
the English share was again over 50 per cent of the whole, and was three times 
as big as the Dutch. 

Other nationalities had risen in importance by that time; in the first place, 
the Swedes. Free from toll, as we have seen, until 1710, they appeared in great 
numbers in the decade 1721—30 (22.5 per cent) but this percentage was halved 
in the following decade and subsequently declined further. Danzig, which had 
played some small part (44 per cent) between 1661 and 1700, showed a striking 
recovery in the decades 1751-60 and 1761~—70, when it undertook ten per cent 
and 16 per cent respectively of the transport of fabrics. There was also a re- 
markable, if rather ephemeral, rise of Kénigsberg after 1735, especially in the 
period 1751—70. Stettin and St. Petersburg were occasionally important. The 
Danes, who made their influence felt intermittently, profited by the Anglo- 
Dutch War of the years 1780-83; ‘Belgium’ was a new participant in the Gade 
but this may be due toa changing of flags. These war years, 1780-83, were 
disastrous to the English, whose share in the goods transported fell to 30 per 
cent; no less than 64 per cent was carried, in those years, by nations other than 
the English and Dutch. ' 

Concerning the ports of destination, we can calculate that in the first period 
40 per cent of the fabrics were transported to Danzig,18 per cent to K6nigs- 
berg, the rest to other Baltic ports. At the beginning the second period shows 
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the same picture, though Riga and Narva were now of some importance, 
especially for the Dutch; after that, nevertheless, the evolution is completely 
different. Danzig and Kénigsberg became less important to the English, and 
especially to the Dutch; this is accounted for by the progress of other nations. 
Sweden, with an overall share of 4.7 per cent of the fabrics brought into the 
Baltic, was usually of little importance as a destination; but in the decades 
1711-20 and 1721-30 its proportion rose to 30 per cent (23.3 per cent and 
21.2 per cent, respectively, from the Netherlands). But after 1714 the young 
St. Petersburg drew 10.1 per cent of the supply from the Netherlands, and 
24.9 per cent from England; the figures for Danzig were by then respectively 
10.4 per cent and 11 per cent. An economic landslide seems to have taken 
place here. 

The next column of the Tabeller, not mentioned in the first period, textile 
raw materials, is of a very different kind, including in the first place cotton, 
but besides that, in smaller quantities, wool, yarn, ribbon, silk, camels’ hair. 
Over the whole period nearly 13 million pounds of these were carried 
through the Sound; after 1740 this transport took an unprecedented leap, 
with approximately 2 million pounds per decade. 

In the first half of this period, Dutch ships carried the lion’s share (84.6 per 
cent). As late as 1721-30 it still amounted to 52.5 per cent, but after that the 
position altered, and over the whole period their average reached only 28 per 
cent. The participation of the English in this transport was of small importance, 
only 3.6 per cent. Here, too, the Swedes advanced very considerably after 
1720; their share is, with the exception of the decade 1761-70, more than that 
of the Netherlands and England together. Even the Danes and, now and then, 
the Hansards (especially of Schleswig-Holstein) appeared from time to 
time. 

But although the share of the Dutch in the transport of these goods was 
reduced, owing to the activity of Swedes and others, the Netherlands were able 
to maintain their position to some extent as a place from which they were 
supplied—though even in this respect there was relative decline. At the be- 
ginning of the period about half came from the Netherlands; after 1730, 
though, a larger share was imported by enterprising Balts from the producing 
countries of Southern Europe or from France, which obtained cotton from its 
West Indian possessions. 

In the ports of destination too a change came about in the course of the 
period. To begin with, Danzig predominated and Ko6nigsberg came second. 
After 1720, however, these ports fell behind absolutely and even more rela- 
tively; St. Petersburg, Sweden and Denmark—the latter mainly after 1740— 
now came forward more and more. 

Connected with textile raw materials but much smaller in quantity, were 
skins and hides. The relative proportions however were different in two 
respects. England and Scotland were the carriers, and the lion’s share of these 
goods came from these countries; the share of the Netherlands was minimal, 
and had already stopped a long time before the catastrophe of 1781. In the 
first period the English share was about two-thirds, the Scottish one-third. 
Then the picture changed. Not only did the totals decrease slowly after 1690 
—to show however in the years 1772-4 very high figures, mostly to the 
advantage of England—but England had to yield first place to Scotland at 
least in the years 1661-1700, and even in 1721. About the mid-eighteenth 
century, transport by the Scots diminished; the years 1752-4 show a revival 
and a lead over England, but after that no Scottish ship transported skins 
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through the Sound.! And as the Anglo-Scottish share fell off, that of Danzigers, 
Swedes and intermittently that of Danes increased. 

So far as the destination is concerned, before 1720 the greatest part went to 
Danzig, a smaller amount to Kénigsberg. For the Scots the transport to the 
latter port stopped in 1710; the English seldom came there after 1741. Sweden 
and St. Petersburg rose as destinations after 1720; later on, but intermittently, 
Denmark as well. 

What generally are called colonial goods, but would be better described as 
tropical and subtropical products, became at the end of the first period an 
important import article in the Baltic traffic, over the period 1642-8 more 
than two million pounds a year. But this meant nothing in comparison with 
the fabulous development which the second period, and especially its second 
half, shows us: in 1739, for the first time, more than 10 million; in 1775, 35% 
million; to reach a peak with 43 million pounds in the year of war 1783. With 
regard to mutual proportions, the picture at the beginning of the second 
period was not different from that of the first; the Netherlands facile princeps, 
England a good second, both as to shipping and as to the country of origin (the 
colonies), the others very scattered. After 1720, however, the picture changed; 
although the Dutch and English figures show an increase, they declined in 
relative importance owing to the great advances made by other countries, 
which in the last decade transported nearly two-thirds of these goods.? 

Already in the years 16g1-1700—years of war indeed—the Danes had a 
striking share in the transport; in 1697 nearly 25 per cent. Among the Hansards, 
the Danzigers came first at the beginning, notably in the years of war, later 
on in normal times too; the rise of Stettin after 1750 was maintained until the 
end in 1783. In that year the town exceeded all other countries and towns in 
the transport, with over 13 million pounds. But the most dangerous, while the 
most permanent, competitors of the western nations were the Swedes; their 
percentage nearly equals that of the English for the years 1771-80 (respectively 
11.9 per cent and 12.1 per cent). Over the whole period 1661-1783 the share 
in this transport of the Dutch amounted to 32.3 per cent, of the English to 
14.4 per cent, of the others to 53.3 per cent. 

Something must be said of the relation between transporting and originating 
countries, with regard to these goods. After 1720 the Netherlands and England 
show different, indeed diverging, pictures. Not all colonial goods carried from 
England went in English ships; the other, minor, carrying countries had an 
important share. This is true of the Netherlands, too, for most of the period; 
from 1691 to 1760 Dutch goods exported exceeded in volume the transport by 
Dutch ships, but from 1761 to 1780 this position was reversed. In this sphere, 
too, the increasingly important réle of the other states must be noticed. Hamburg 
seems, after 1740, to have developed as a staple market of colonial goods sur- 
passed only by Amsterdam and England. Above all, however, enormous 
quantities of colonial products—nearly 20 million pounds in 1777—slightly 
exceeding the English average, were fetched from France. Direct importation 
from producing countries was very limited; only now and then the Danes 
brought something with them from their West Indian possessions. 

Finally, the destination of these goods. Danzig and Kénigsberg seem to be 
the favourites; in the beginning, the Dutch also brought these products to 
Riga, the English to Narva. After 1720, the picture changed in this respect too. 


' It may be that the customs-officer counted them after that with England. 
2 In 1783 Americans also were among them. 
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60-70 per cent of the goods going from the Netherlands went to other ports, 
which had never taken more than one-third before; the area of Courland and 
Livonia-Esthonia, St. Petersburg and even Finland, but especially Sweden, 
were now the most important destinations of the Dutch transports. For England 
the situation is somewhat different. After 1750 transport to Danzig—for a 
great part by Danzig skippers—increased regularly, to diminish again after 
1770. Stettin took quantities of these goods from England about the middle 
of the century (as also from the Netherlands after 1740); the import was 
handled in the main by Stettin ships, which also visited France. Stettin seems 
to have supplanted Danzig as a staple for colonial goods. It is also striking to 
note that even in Liibeck, a town mentioned little or not at all before then, an 
import of colonial goods from France, however modest, can be ascertained. 


Among the goods shipped westwards through the Sound, the most important 
were corn—especially wheat and rye—wood and iron, closely followed by 
textiles and skins; to a lesser extent hemp, potash and tar. 

Over the first period, the total transport of wheat and rye amounted to 
4.6 million lasts, namely nearly 4 million of rye, 0.6 million of wheat; over the 
second and longer period 4.7 million lasts, namely 3.3 million of rye, 1.4 
million of wheat.! There was a stand-still, and so in relation to the growing east- 
bound traffic, a retrogression. It is explicable if one remembers that the supply 
of the West from western countries themselves was increasing in the eighteenth 
century. 

Striking too is the shift which we can note in the second period between rye 
and wheat. Shipment of rye fell off absolutely and relatively, that of wheat 
increased. Is this a symptom of a rise in the European living standard? It may 
be noted that the figures regarding rye remained the same in both halves of the 
period; the transport of wheat, on the contrary, increased by about half in the 
latter part. 

Over the different decades, the course of the figures is very capricious for 
both products, owing to the effects of years of war and bad harvests. The peaks 
in the shipping of rye (over 500,000 lasts) were in the decades 1610-19 and 
1640-49; in the second period only the decade 1681—go came near to these 
with 445,000 lasts. For wheat, the peak (160,000 lasts) in the first period was 
also in the years 1640—49, but in the second this was exceeded thrice, and by 
as much as 40 per cent in the period 1771-80, which was rather favourable 
for rye too. Especially unfavourable were the years 1701-20 (lowest point 1717, 
year of bad harvest, especially of rye). After an improvement from 1720, the 
years 1736 and 1737 were bad, but, mirabile dictu, were followed in 1739 and 
1740 by very rich years. 1745 and 1756 were also very inauspicious; the years 
1761-80, however, show remarkably high maxima for all sorts of corn. 

Regarding the distribution of transport between the various countries, at 
first sight little seems to be changed in both the periods. In the first one, the 
Dutch carried 76.5 per cent of the rye and 77.5 per cent of the wheat which 
was brought westward through the Sound. For the second period, these 
figures were respectively 71 and 70.2 But here too, the picture was different 
after 1720; there was an absolute and relative regression of the Dutch share 
in the second half of the period. While, between 1661 and 1720, the Dutch 


1 The absolute total of the second period (6.3 million lasts) cannot be compared with that 
of the first period, because then only wheat and rye are mentioned. 
2 In the total of corn, including oats, barley etc. the average over the years 1661-1783 was 


still 64.4 per cent. 
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proportion of rye amounted to over 80 per cent and of wheat to nearly go per 
cent—once even 99 per cent—this share went down continually in the follow- 
ing years to end in the last full decade for the rye at 55 per cent, for the wheat 
at 49 per cent, for the total grain transport at 41 per cent. Here also, the 
‘others’, especially Scandinavians and Hansards—the share of the English 
in grain transport never being of very great importance—pushed the Dutch 
aside. ; 

Among the ports of export, in the first period, Danzig was the most im- 
portant: 70 per cent of the rye, 63.5 per cent of the wheat came thence. Far in 
the wake of the Vistula town followed Konigsberg (percentages respectively 
10.5 and nine) while Riga and the rest of Livonia-Esthonia came third for rye, 
and Stettin for wheat. In the second period striking shifts came about. Danzig 
lost its priority as a port for the export of rye (the percentage was now only 
47.2, and in the decade 1771-80, in other respects favourable, when others, 
namely East Prussia and St. Petersburg, came forward, as low as 13.9), but 
kept its position as a port for the export of wheat; the average, 68.9 per cent, 
exceeded even that of the preceding period. Riga, with the exception of 1713, 
disappeared from the traffic, to come forward again from 1731 till 1740 and 
after 1760 with Courland and Livonia-Esthonia. K6nigsberg showed for both 
sorts of corn—rye 18.4 per cent, wheat 14.9 per cent—more favourable figures 
than in the preceding period. Thus an important shift towards the East Baltic 
seems to have been carried out in the course of the eighteenth century. 

For the destination of the cornloads, the Tabeller do not contain direct 
data in the first period; it can be inferred, indirectly, that the lion’s share was 
brought to the Netherlands. From 1669 on, however, the country of destination 
is named, and since this shows Dutch preponderance, one can consider the 
above conclusion about the earlier period confirmed; but precise comparison 
is impossible. We see now that 74.7 per cent of the rye and 73.4 per cent of the 
wheat was shipped to the Netherlands—that would mostly have been to 
Amsterdam—almost entirely by Dutch ships. After 1740, however, a de- 
crease of the Dutch percentage has to be considered and other countries of 
destination come forward, notably France. In the first half of this period little 
or no corn was shipped to the Iberian ports, at least not directly; what was 
brought to the Netherlands and thence transported to the South, we cannot 
know from the Tabeller, even now. In the second half of the period this transport 
had grown, first and foremost to Portugal, but the quantities remained modest. 
Corn was only transported to Spain after 1760, with only one earlier mention 
(1685). Italy was visited for the first time in the years 1747 and 1749 by Dutch 
corn ships, coming from the Baltic; from 1773 till 1779 quite frequently; but 
the quantities were small. The Hansards now appeared also in this field, 
and with greater quantities. 

About the transport of wood, an important amount of which came from 
Sweden,! the Tabeller do not tell us much for the first period, when the Swedes 
enjoyed freedom of toll. In the sixteenth century Swedish export was rather 
unimportant and mainly in foreign ships; in the seventeenth it increased 
steadily, to equal about 1650 the transport by foreign ships.2 But this freedom 
of toll, which came to an end, as we saw, in 1710/20, also renders the position 
in the first half of the second period less clear. Wood transport was indeed 


' In the seventeenth century Norway also was an important export country of wood to the 
Netherlands: see J. Schreiner, Nederland og Norge 1625-1650 (Oslo, 1933), and his article in 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (1934), p. 303 et seq. ; a 

2 Cf. Tabeller, II (1922), p. IX. 
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erratic between 1661 and 1720. In the first decade, the amount of wood brought 
through the Sound came to 1.5 million pieces; in the third, four times as much; 
in the year 1689 alone, 1.3 million pieces were transported, of which go per 
cent was by Dutch ships. The last decade of the seventeenth century was not 
unfavourable at all, but the first two decades of the eighteenth century show 
a decline. The years of war had their influence, but as we cannot suppose that 
Western Europe had to manage in these years with less wood, the conclusion 
is obvious that it had to obtain it from elsewhere, presumably from Norway. 

After 1720, however, the amount of wood transported increased consider- 
ably; in the decade 1721-30 wood surpassed all other articles, and yet the 
amount was doubled in the two following decades. After 1750 it reached 
unprecedented heights, respectively 19.4, 27.7 and, as a peak, no less than 37 
million pieces in the three successive decades. The lion’s share of the shipping 
was in Dutch hands, followed at a great distance by the English; their average 
over the whole second period amounted respectively to 46.7 per cent and 
18.4 per cent. But in 45 of the 60 years, 1661-1720, the Dutch share reached 
60 per cent. After 1720 transport under the Dutch flag increased absolutely 
and regularly till the end; but while the total transported by them in this 
period rose so enormously, relative regression has to be noted: the percentage 
for the years 1721-83 amounted only to 42.8. The English share fluctu- 
ated; they exceeded the half-million pieces for the first time in 1755, the 
million in 1764. In the first half of the period Liibeck came third, even sur- 
passing the English in the decade 1661-70 with 18.4 per cent; in the year 1661 
skippers from Libeck transported even more than the Dutch (48 against 40 
per cent). The decade 1711-20 was still very favourable for them but after 
that there was a change and the share of Liibeck in wood transport fell off 
visibly, not even reaching one per cent in the last decades. In these years the 
sun of Stettin was rising remarkably. 

After 1720, the Swedes took third place. Already in the decade 1721-30 
their percentage was 13.5, and in the decades from 1741-70 respectively 16.1, 
16.0 and 16.3; and in the years 1771-80 they passed the Dutch by a narrow 
margin with 32.3 per cent. Of the others the Danes should be mentioned, es- 
pecially in the years of war of the seventeenth century. Finnish skippers 
occurred only occasionally before 1720 in the Tabeller; after 1726, however, 
they appear fairly regularly and are not without importance. We meet also 
skippers from St. Petersburg, though intermittently and in a small number. 
Scotland is not without significance, as well as Schleswig-Holstein. Once in a 
while we meet, towards the end, Spanish and Portuguese skippers, who will 
of course have transported the wood to their own countries; there is in this field 
no indication of direct shipping by the Dutch or the Scandinavians. 

Finland was the principal source of this wood in the eighteenth century, 
followed by Livonia-Esthonia, with Sweden third; nearly 85 per cent of the 
total wood transport came from these three countries. Earlier, in the last four 
decades of the seventeenth century, Livonia-Esthonia had the lead, with as 
much as 61.1 per cent and 63.6 per cent respectively in the decades 1681~—go 
and 1691-1700. The first years of the eighteenth century were unfavourable, 
but then followed a continuous rise. This was not, however, proportional to the 
enormous increase of wood transport, so notable after 1760. Sweden, which 
had always (except in 1711-20) come behind Livonia-Esthonia, suddenly 
reached double the latter’s export figure in 1771-80, with 12 million pieces; 
yet it was now surpassed by Finland with 13 million. Finland’s rise is particu- 
larly striking, as the country was hardly in the picture before 1700; yet over 
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the years 1731-40 and 1751-80 its share exceeded 40 per cent. Over the whole 
period, Finland supplied an average of 34.2 per cent, Sweden 23.9 per cent and 
Livonia-Esthonia 16.6 per cent. Of the ports which were situated in the close 
vicinity of the producing areas, St. Petersburg has to be mentioned. It begins 
very modestly in 1713, to reach some importance only after 1730; however, 
the picture varies greatly from year to year, and this port becomes really im- 
portant only after 1763. 

The Hanseatic towns, Liibeck and Danzig, form a problem. We need not 
be greatly astonished at their importance in wood transport; but we find, unex- 
pectedly, that wood products seem to originate from these towns—which have 
no timbered hinterlands—from Danzig quite regularly and from Liibeck in 
the first half of this period. The explanation will surely have to be sought 
either in the fact that skippers, sailing from countries of the northern or 
eastern Baltic, ran first into the Trave or Vistula and could easily mention their 
towns as origin to the customs officer, or that it was stored there by them or 
by others. So the real figures of the north and east Baltic were higher than 
appears from the Tabeller. 

The Netherlands took first place as far as destination is concerned. Two- 
fifths of the total was brought there—again to Amsterdam—only one-fifth 
went to England, which occupied the second place. Over a period of time the 
picture became less favourable for the Netherlands. Until 1720 the average 
ran, with a few exceptions, between 61 per cent and 76.9 per cent; after that 
it fell off steadily, to cover at the end only one-fifth of the total transport. Com- 
parison with the shipping figures makes it likely that at least part of the wood 
was carried elsewhere by Dutch skippers. Wood imports to England, as well 
as wood transport by English ships, shows a more varied picture. At the end 
of the period, the English had destroyed Dutch preponderance. Third, though 
far behind, was France: it was supplied almost entirely by foreign ships— 
Dutch, Danish and especially Liibeckers. The rather unimportant supply to 
Portugal, Spain and Italy was also carried by foreigners. Apart from all these, 
there was an enormous transport of wood between Swedish ports inside and 
outside the Baltic, at the end of the period. 

The transport of iron and iron goods (especially guns) in which Sweden 
was the pre-eminent exporting country, had risen after 1640. In the two 
following decades it was almost entirely in Dutch and Swedish hands, 
with respectively 37.4 and 34.5. per cent for the Dutch, 42.7 and 44.8 
per cent for the Swedes. After 1661 this transport showed great changes which 
cannot be attributed to the constantly used argument of war; in the decade 
1711-20 the export amounted to four times as much as in the preceding 
decade, in spite of the Northern war. However, after 1720, the transport of 
iron increased regularly; in the decade mentioned above, the million 
skipponds! was exceeded for the first time, in 1741-50 the two millions, 1761— 
70 the three millions, to close with nearly four millions in the last full decade. 
The shares of the countries participating in this transport showed considerable 
variation, The Dutch began by leading in the second period; in the first 
decade (1661-70) their percentage was, in spite of two unfavourable years, 
not less than 56.3. England was a good second with 21.3 per cent. As 
early as 1675 these parts were reversed, more than half of the transport coming 
on the account of the English. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 


1 A Hanseatic term. This measure, used for bulk, varied in different parts of Sweden: in 


the staple towns it came to 136 kg, in the inland to 1 2.8, in the mining district: 
(Heckscher). * ining districts to 146.6 kg 
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Dutch pulled theirs up a bit, but the English soon took the first place in this 
transport again, and, with one exception (1741-50), they had over 50 per cent 
in every decade of the second half of this period. The share of the Dutch, 
which in the first half had come to about one-third, fell tremendously after 
1720; thus their average over the whole period was only 8.6, that of England 
52 per cent. In the same way as the Dutch share fell off, that of the Swedes 
increased.! Their percentage, in the first half of this period as small as their 
total, amounted in the decade 1721~30 to 29.5; in the decade 1741-50 it was 
40, in the following 33.5. 

The position of the Scots was striking. Their importance, small at first, rose 
after 1680; their percentage in the three following decades was respectively 
14.6, 15 and 18.5. But after 1720 their significance in the transport of iron 
diminished regularly. After 1744 the former Hanseatic towns (especially 
Stralsund, but also the rest of Pomerania) took part in this shipping; at the end 
even St. Petersburg and Finland joined in it. 

We have called iron a pre-eminently Swedish product, and this was known 
long before the Tabeller illustrated the fact;? now it gets further confirmation 
from them. Over two-thirds, to be precise 68.4 per cent, of the iron brought 
through the Sound in this period originated from Sweden. But the evolution 
shows surprising details. In the first three decades this country indeed enjoyed 
almost a monopoly; more than go per cent—in 1671-80 even 96 per cent—came 
thence. During the three following decades the percentage fluctuated between 
83 and 87.5; the German Baltic towns come forward then, notably Ké6nigs- 
berg. But as the iron transported thence must naturally have come from 
Sweden, the monopoly of this country was not infringed. After 1720, that 
picture changed too. Russia, having emerged as the victor in the Northern 
War, also rose as an iron exporter, at the beginning modestly though steadily, 
always increasing absolutely and relatively, to surpass Sweden at the end of 
the period. 

The destinations of Swedish iron do not correspond with the places of origin 
of the ships transporting it. England was, naturally, the most important desti- 
nation to which skippers, of that country as well as of Sweden, brought the 
valuable raw material. The average of the whole period was 63 per cent, the 
minimum being 38.5 (1701-10), the maximum 72.8 (1761-70) a decade. The 
annual imports, which after 1734 exceeded the 100,000 skipponds, reached 
their peak in 1781 with nearly four times that amount. Compared with this, 
the share of Scotland was minute; its average came only to four per cent. 

The import of iron into the Netherlands was of some importance from 1671 
till 1730 (one-quarter to one-third of the total). Though the absolute maximum 
was reached in the decade 1731~40, relatively a decrease had already com- 
menced, and after that the imports declined abruptly, and even more rela- 
tively. The average over the whole period came to 15.6 per cent. It is re- 
markable that a modest amount of iron was also exported from the beginning 
to France and to the countries of Southern Europe; after 1711 it gained some 
more importance. Its transport was mainly in the hands of Hansards and 
Dutchmen. 

In addition to the above-mentioned, a few words should be said about 


1 See p. 207 n. I. ; “ie 
_ 2 Cf. the articles of Eli F. Heckscher, ‘Un grand chapitre de l’histoire du fer: le monopole 


suédois’, Annales d’histoire écon. et sociale, LV (1932), 127 et seq., 225 et seq. and his work An Econo- 
mic History of Sweden (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), PP. 93 é seq., 174 et seq. (New edition: Svenkt 
arbete och liv, 1957). 
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copper and brass. Of these commodities too, Sweden was pre-eminently the 
supplier—they had been an important contribution to its part in the Thirty 
Years’ War—and there were already early relations with the Netherlands. 
But the cheaper Norwegian brass was a dangerous competitor to the Swedish, 
and according to Heckscher! its production in Sweden was lower in the 
eighteenth century than in the mid-seventeenth. 

The transport of copper and brass too was, till 1720, mostly in the hands of 
the Dutch, but after 1723 they nearly disappeared, and were, as in the case 
of iron, replaced by Swedish skippers (neither English nor Scots were of any 
importance), and at the end of the period the Swedish percentage came near 
to 100. The lion’s share came directly from Sweden; before 1720 a part still 
came from Denmark or Pomerania or Livonia-Esthonia, where it had evi- 
dently been stored. Before 1731 most of the exports went to the Netherlands 
and to England; after that, nearly all—as a rule 80 per cent—went to France. 
In the last few years copper was also transported by Sweden to the Iberian 
peninsula and to Italy. 

Textiles and skins were not only shipped through the Sound from West to 
East, but also in the opposite direction. If at first view textiles are thought to 
be the return freights for Baltic goods, the fact that the volume of textiles 
carried out of the Baltic exceeded by many times that of textiles brought in, shows 
clearly that this proposition is untenable. The description of the textiles ex- 
ported from the Baltic—laerred, canvas and others, all products of the linen 
industry—gives the explanation of the riddle. Western cloth was not only 
exchanged for eastern corn, but also for eastern linen! In respect of hides and 
skins too, the situation was different: while the hides and skins (mostly Eng- 
lish) carried to the Baltic came from cattle and sheep, the hides exported 
thence came mainly from furred animals. There was also leather, especially 
from Russia. 

The proportions, too, were completely different. In the first period these 
articles are not mentioned. While in the first decade of the second period 
Englishmen, Dutch and others were evenly balanced regarding textiles carried 
from the Baltic, over 1681-90 the bulk (70 per cent) was already going to the 
English; except for a slump in the decade of war, 1701-10, when Danzig came 
forward strongly, they remained facile princeps. Over the whole period their 
average amounted to 60.3 per cent against 17.1 for the Dutch and 22.6 for the 
others. Striking too are the results regarding the origin of these goods. In the 
first half of this period, the lion’s share of the linen came from Danzig, since 
the sixteenth century an important textile town; the percentages swing between 
74.7 and 90.4. K6nigsberg, and, till 1700, Narva were also not without im- 
portance. After 1720 K6nigsberg almost disappeared from this traffic, to 
return for a little while at the end of the period. But for Danzig, too, the second 
half of this period was less favourable than the first; it was surpassed after 1710 
by the newly-founded town of St. Petersburg, which as early as 1725 reached 
its peak for a single year. Also the flourishing of the rest of Pomerania after 
1778 is remarkable. The picture shows fewer changes in the destinations of 
these textiles. The lion’s share was transported to England with a certain 
regularity (minimum 60, maximum 81 per cent a decade); over the whole 
period the percentage was 71.9; 19.8 per cent went to the Netherlands, 8.3 
per cent to other countries. 

It may be noted that the traffic between Danzig and England was carried 


' Op. cit. p. 175. The author was not able to make use of the Tabeller. 
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on chiefly in English ships, but those of Danzig played a not unimportant 
part. ‘Transport to the Netherlands was wholly in Dutch hands. The linen was 
shipped from St. Petersburg to England and to the Netherlands by people of 
the importing nation concerned. 

For hides and leather the evolution is completely different, but not less 
striking. Over the whole period, the totals —remaining rather modest—showed 
little regularity, still less sempre crescendo. In transport, the English, Dutch, and, 
far behind, the Hamburgers, took the most important part. It appears from 
random tests that the English surpassed the Dutch in 31 of the 62 years. Be- 
tween 1722 and 1783, in one year their shares were equal; in 1731 the English 
share was smaller than the Dutch one. But among them, there were years, 
notably during the Seven Years’ War, when this trade was negligible. Various 
Baltic towns and even Italians took part intermittently in this traffic. 

Here as well, 1720 was a turning-point. Before that date, hides and leather 
mostly came from the Hanseatic towns, especially Danzig, which presumably 
served as a staple place, since the product came from further north. After that, 
however, St. Petersburg was the staple; in 1725 the percentage came to 99.9, 
and over the period 1722~-83 it was, with only one exception, go or more, and 
it never sunk below 77 (1739). In places of destination, too, remarkable changes 
took place. From 1669! till 1720 the Netherlands were the most important, 
with an average of 80 per cent. After that, they fell off, but not at all regularly; 
as late as 1765, this country reached its yearly maximum with 54 per cent. The 
share of England was inconspicuous and fluctuating. The great sensation is 
the sudden appearance as country of destination, in 1718, of Italy, to which 
two-thirds of the hides and leather then brought from St. Petersburg were 
carried. From 1722 to the end, this country was not for one year missing on 
the list; the minimum came to 27, the maximum to go, the average to 78 per 
cent. For many years the maximum of its imports for these articles was a good 
deal higher than that of the Netherlands. 

Besides the above-mentioned goods, though to a smaller extent, hemp and 
flax, potash, pitch and especially tar (all products of the countries at the eastern 
or northern fringes of the Baltic), have to be mentioned. Concerning the first 
two, the data in the Tabeller have a relative value. Transport was rather 
irregular until 1725, and not very extensive; only after that date did it reach 
at least 100,000 skipponds per year; in 1771 it exceeded 200,000 skipponds, 
and reached a peak with 275,000 skipponds in 1781. It was carried mainly by 
Dutch and English, but the proportion, particularly during the first half of the 
period, was very uncertain. After 1726 the English share surpassed the Dutch 
and was as a rule above 60 per cent. The main exporting ports were, at the 
beginning, Riga, and rather far behind it, Narva; after 1720 both were sup- 
planted by St. Petersburg, founded shortly before, which supplied more than 
two-thirds of these goods after the middle of the eighteenth century. The main 
destinations were the Netherlands and England. Before 1740, the Netherlands 
were on top; later England. At the end of the period, France made some 
headway for a couple of years. 

Regarding potash, a raw material for soap and bleach works, the be- 
ginnings were likewise small. Only after 1750 we note a conspicuous advance. 
Its transport too was in the hands of the Dutch and English; besides them, 
skippers from Danzig took a large part in it, but irregularly. Che share of the 
Dutch increased after 1750, while that of the English fell off sharply. As an 


1 The Tabeller make mention of the destination only from this date. 
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exporting port, Danzig took first place, with more than half of the total; next 
to it came Kénigsberg, Riga and Sweden. This latter country loses its im- 
portance in an astonishing way after 1711 and almost entirely disappears as 
an exporter of this commodity after 1751. St. Petersburg too had some im- 
portance between 1711 and 1750. Here too, the exports were directed mainly 
to the Netherlands and England. The ratio between the figures of both 
countries is a changing one; the third quarter of the eighteenth century marks 
an astounding nadir for England, as was the case respecting shipping. 

Pitch and especially tar appear in smaller quantities in the Tabeller. Before 
1720 the Dutch were the main transporters until their place was taken by 
others—English, and above all Swedes, who by 1724 were carrying more than 
the English and the Dutch together. Tar being a specifically Swedish product, 
this is not surprising. Also skippers from the other producing country, Finland, 
came forward, and after 1760 the export from that country fell rapidly off, 
and Sweden remained the main exporter. These goods were destined for the 
Netherlands in quantities which remained important even in their decline 
after 1750. During the last twenty years, direct transport to Southern Europe 
also became considerable.! 


In the foregoing pages a survey has been made, as briefly as possible, based 
upon the Tabeller, of the development of traffic through the Sound—so far as 
the most important commodities are concerned—and we are glad to be able 
to bring discussion of these international relations to an international forum. 
They give a clear picture of the big changes which set in, especially after 1720. 
The Dutch lost their leading position in the Sound traffic; the English held 
their own; the Swedes advanced, and this not merely because as a result of 
the abolition of their freedom of toll they appear on a larger scale in the 
sources. The total eastbound shipping through the Sound, as far as herring, 
wine and fabrics are concerned, shows no marked changes before and after 
this date, but regarding colonial goods we notice a remarkable increase and 
also a shift in the provenance, to Hamburg and France, and in destination, 
from Danzig to Stettin and to the north-eastern part of the Baltic. In the 
westbound transport, the stability in the amount of rye and wheat, with a 
shift in their mutual ratio in favour of the latter, is noticeable, as well as the 
decline of Danzig as an exporting port in favour of the rest of East Prussia and 
of St. Petersburg. As destination, France makes progress during the eighteenth 
century. The momentous expansion of timber and iron transport during the 
eighteenth century, and the shift in the position of the exporting countries are 
also conspicuous, above all the rise of St. Petersburg. A novelty for the years 
1661-1783 is the appearance of a new export commodity of the Baltic countries, 
not a produce of nature like the others, but a product of industry—linen 
fabrics. They came first from Danzig and later from St. Petersburg, along 
with leather, hides and furs. Regarding the destination of these goods also, the 
eighteenth century shows important shifts: the decline of the Netherlands as 
consumers is made good by an increase of Italian imports. 


The study of the Tabeller is by no means exhausted by the preceding essay. 
Interesting detail studies could be undertaken on the endless series of figures, 


1 The Tabeller do not mention transport of precious metals, which does not imply for the 
rest that no silver cash was brought along for payment. This was not considered as an object 
for the toll, but as ‘belongings’. Mentioned indeed, though in modest quantities, are loads of 
caviar from St. Petersburg to Italy, once in a while even to the Netherlands and to France. 
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for example on Danzig as the staple market in the Baltic, on the share of 
England in the Baltic traffic, on the rise of St. Petersburg and the shifts in the 
Baltic in the eighteenth century, and on many other subjects. Not without 
truth Mrs Ellinger Bang has said that nearly every column of the Tabeller 
forms a chapter out of the history of Europe.! Precious material for many 
articles and even books is piled up in this publication, by which Mrs Bang and 
Mr Knud Korst have deserved the everlasting gratitude of all historians. 
Further work on this may therefore be commended very much to the his- 
torians of all countries and towns concerned, national and international. 


Middelburg (Netherlands) 


1 Tabeller, 11, p. XII. 


THE MINERS AND THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY, 1863-1910 
By B. McCORMICK AND J. E. WILLIAMS 


working day and the factory legislation which ensued during the 

course of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless there is a sad deficiency 
of statistical information and that which is available has not always received 
the attention it deserves. In 1937 the late Professor Bowley remarked: “So far 
as I know there has not been any elaborate study of the variations of hours or 
the dates of reductions in different industries’.! His statement still holds good 
today. Perhaps even more important is the lack of any serious attempt to 
analyse the motives of the workers in particular industries for demanding 
shorter hours, to explain the reasons for variations in working hours between 
regions and even between units of production within a single industry, and 
to assess the economic effect of shorter working hours upon the industry.? 

These general observations apply with special force to the coal industry, 
where working hours and other conditions have invariably been the subject 
of separate legislation. Much of the writing on the movement for the shorter 
working day has been concerned with factory legislation and coal mining has 
therefore been largely ignored. The only notable attempts in the last fifty 
years to examine changes in the working hours of the miners appear to be 
those of Mr J. W. F. Rowe and Mr R. P. Arnot, who have both considered 
aspects of the miners’ agitation for an eight-hour day.? In both cases the 
treatment has been incidental to a broader theme. Mr Rowe concentrated on 
the changes in working hours between 1888 and 1922 but his discussion of the 
matter is incomplete and, at least in one respect, confused.4 Mr Arnot is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the details of the parliamentary campaign and 
gives little or no consideration to the statistical evidence. 

The purpose of this article is: 

(I) to examine the motives of the miners in demanding the eight-hour day 
and to show that contemporary writers such as George Howell, J. E. C. Munro, 
Sydney Webb and Harold Cox neglect or misinterpret some of the more im- 
portant issues between the employers and the trade unions;5 

(II) to consider movements in miners’ working hours in the different coal- 
fields, calling attention to a hitherto neglected source of information and dis- 
cussing some of the difficulties arising from its interpretation and from Mr 
Rowe’s findings; 

(111) to assess the effects of the miners’ shorter working day in 1909-10. 


Mee has been written about the different movements for the shorter 


1 A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income Since 1870 (Cambridge, 1937), p. 26. A general discussion 
of this problem by B. McCormick appeared in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, vol. 13 
(April 1959) 423-33. ‘ 

® An examination of the general problem of the motives of factory workers for demanding 
the shorter working day is made by G. Chapman, Culture and Survival (1940), pp. 20-99. or 
also S. J. Chapman, Work and Wages, III (1914), 232-261. a 

3 J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in the Coal Industry (1923); Wages in Practice and Theory (1928); R. P. 
Arnot, The Miners (1949). / 

4 See below p. 229. 

5 G. Howell, Trade Unionism, New and Old (4th ed. rev., 1907); J. E. C. Munro ‘The Probable 
Effects of an Eight Hours Day on the Production of Goal and the Wages of Miners’, Economic 
Journal (1891), pp. 241-261; Sydney Webb and Harold Cox, The Eight Hours’ Day (1891). 
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A study of the movement for shorter working hours among factory workers 
has led Professor Chapman to conclude that once a subsistence level of wages 
is reached ‘the first step towards improvement of welfare is not in the direction 
of goods, food or clothing, but towards leisure; and that until men are seduced 
by various events or methods towards higher consumption they will remain 
at their earlier level, until at least their desire for rest has been secured’.! The 
coal miners appear to have been partly activated by similar motives. During 
the great coal hoom of 1871-3 there were numerous complaints that the 
miners were so well paid that they would not work more than three or four 
days a week. The Select Committee appointed in 1873 to inquire into the 
causes of the dearness and scarcity of coal reported that ‘in some cases the 
workmen have preferred improving the conditions under which they work to 
increasing the amount of their wages in money’.? As an example of the converse 
of this principle may be cited the strike in the West Yorkshire coalfield of 1858 
which was to prevent the owners reducing hours, and thus reducing earnings. 

It was not long, however, before another motive became closely intertwined 
with the desire for increased leisure. In 1863 a section of the conference of the 
National Association of Coal, Lime and Ironstone Miners of Great Britain 
reported: 

Overtoil produces over-supply; low prices and low wages follow; bad habits 
and bad health follow, of course; and then diminished production and profits 
are inevitable. Reduction of toil, and consequent improved bodily health, 
increases production in the sense of profit; and limits it so as to avoid over- 
stocking ; better wages induce better habits, and economy of working follows... 
The evil of overtoil and over-supply upon wages, and upon the labourer, is 
therefore a fair subject of complaint; and, we submit, as far as these are human 
by conventional arrangements, are a fair and proper subject of regulation. 

Thus, from an early date, the eight-hour day was seen as a means of re- 
stricting output and thereby maintaining or improving wages. 

The failure of the miners to secure the eight-hour day led them to devise a 
more direct form of restrictive practice, that of ‘playing’ the pits or taking a 
general ‘holiday’ so that surplus stocks of coal could be cleared. This was 
generally advocated, and sometimes adopted, in a falling market. The early 
eighties and early nineties were both periods in which restriction of output 
was attempted. 

The employers were not attracted by this policy. Indeed, in 1893, Sir Joseph 
Pease, leading a deputation of coal owners on the Eight Hours Bill, complained 
bitterly to Gladstone about the week’s ‘holiday’ which members of the Miners’ 
Federation had taken in the previous year. It was, he said, ‘entirely opposed 
to the wishes of their employers, entirely to the detriment of the whole trade 
in that part of the country where those collieries were worked’.® 

1 Chapman, op. cit. p. 99. 

2 §. C. on the Present Dearness and Scarcity of Coal, 1873, Report, p. xi. 

3 Trades’ Societies and Strikes. Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies, appointed by the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science (1860), p. 11 et seq. (Cited in Chapman, op. cit. p. 97.) 

4 Transactions and Results of the National Association of Coal, Lime and Ironstone Miners of Great 
Britain, held at Leeds, g-14 November 1863, p. 14. The Webbs quote isolated instances of 
output restriction in the 1840’s. See S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy (1902), pp. 446-8. 


See also F. Machin, The Yorkshire Miners (Barnsley, 1958), 1, 52. 
5 Cf. Minutes of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain (subsequently referred to as 


M.F.G.B.), 12-16 January, 8 March 1892. 
6 M.F.G.B. 1 May 1893. 
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The economics of the coal industry were such that employers and workmen 
were bound to have entirely different attitudes to the question of restriction 
of output. Inter-regional competition was the principal characteristic of the 
British coal trade in the nineteenth century and even later.! The great differ- 
ences in the costs of production between regions and even between collieries 
prevented any tendency to resort to output limitation and price maintenance. 
Sir George Elliot’s plan for a gigantic coal syndicate in 1893 ended in failure.? 
Mr Rowe writes: ‘The coal owner is always aiming at the maximum output 
per shift, in good times that he may make more profit, and in bad times that 
the cost of production per ton may be kept down to the minimum. But the 
miners’ outlook was quite different. When trade was good.... prices rose 
and wages followed, with the result that after a time the miner might feel that 
he would rather work less than earn more money, and he might also think 
that it was after all a pity “to spoil the market”... . Again, in times of bad 
trade the miner might reckon it preferable to work three days a week at good 
wages, than six days a week at lower rates. In times of good trade the cost of 
production did not concern him, for it meant an addition to profits, while 
in times of bad trade he was only interested in so far as a decreased cost of 
production might mean more employment’. 3 

The last occasion on which restriction of output was considered by the 
Miners’ Federation was in 1893, on the eve of the great lock-out, but no action 
was taken.4 Meanwhile there had been much discussion within both the 
Federation and the Trades Union Congress about the desirability of the eight- 
hour day and the best method of securing it. Some advocated legislative 
enactment, others a national strike. Samuel Woods, the Lancashire miners’ 
leader, who in 1889 was to become the vice-president of the newly-formed 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, had supported a proposal at the 1888 
Trades Union Congress, to limit the hours of labour in the mines to eight per 
day on the ground that such a reduction would do much to restrict the output 
of coal, which was 20 million tons more than was needed.® Despite the diffi- 
culties experienced by the miners in securing the support of the T.U.C. their 
political campaign for the eight-hour day gathered strength from 1890 onwards. 
By this time real wages had improved considerably and the restrictive motives 
for the eight-hour day tended to be pushed into the background. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission on Labour, in 1891, coincided 
with this turning point in the miners’ attitude towards the eight-hour day. 
The Commission, under the chairmanship of the Marquis of Hartington, has 
been described as being ‘significantly weighted against wage-earners’.? The 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain decided at a conference held in Chester, 
in May 1891, to refuse to give evidence. The result was that many of the 
miners who appeared before the Commission were men who were not in 
sympathy with: the views of the Federation. 

Nevertheless the attitude of the miners and their employers towards the 


1 Cf. Sir John Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926-38), II, 
264; W.H.B. Court, ‘Problems of the British Coal Industry between the Wars’, Economic 
History Review, XV (1945), 1-7. 
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2 The Times, 20 September 1893; H. W. Macrosty, The Trust Movement in British Industry 
(1907), pp. 86-88. ' 
3 J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in the Coal Industry (1923), pp. 137-8. 
4 M.F.G.B. 17 March 1893. wa escst ced) 
5 Report of the Trades Union Congress, 1888. 
6 Became 8th Duke of Devonshire in December 1891. 
? S, and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (rev. ed., 1920), p. 595: 
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eight-hour day had crystallized to such an extent that not even the Royal 
Commission on Labour could obscure the arguments which were then being 
used and were to continue to be used until the Coal Mines Regulation Act! 
was finally passed in 1908. The reduction in hours, it was argued, was desirable 
on grounds of both morality and safety. It would result in a considerable dimi- 
nution in the number of deaths from explosions and accidents.2 Any fall in 
output would be only temporary and would be quickly offset by greater efficien- 
cy and regularity of work on the part of the men and by the increased use of 
machinery. The safety and efficiency arguments were contested on the 
grounds that most fatal accidents occurred during the first hours of working 
and were due to the fact that the gradual settling of the strata loosened both 
the roof and sides when the working places were not occupied.4 It was im- 
possible, the employers argued, for the men to work harder on a shorter day 
since they were already working to the limits of their physical capabilities. 
Moreover, the statistics which purported to show that the output per man 
was highest where hours were shortest were misleading; the high output per 
man in Northumberland and Durham was due to the unique division of labour 
that existed in those counties.5 

The great exporting districts of Northumberland and Durham stood aloof 
from this agitation. As early as 1863, when the National Association of Coal, 
Lime and Ironstone Miners had resolved to ask for the legal enforcement of 
an eight-hour day for boys working underground, the representatives of 
Northumberland and Durham raised objections. The policy of the National 
Association was similar to that of the factory workers. It was hoped that a 
reduction in the working hours of boys would necessitate a reduction in the 
working hours of adults. The Northumberland and Durham miners wished 
to shelter behind the boys in a more reprehensible fashion. They were ac- 
customed to working under a system which allowed for one shift of transit 
hands (many of whom were boys) of from ten to 11 hours bridging two seven- 
hour shifts. Later, as larger, modern pits were developed, a three-shift system 
was introduced with two shifts of transit hands, though this system was not 
widely employed before the passing of the Coal Mines Regulation Act.6 The 
objections to the eight-hour day stemmed from its possible manner of ad- 
ministration. A universal eight-hour day could have been implemented in 
Northumberland and Durham in three ways. A single-shift-system for all 
could have been brought into operation. This would have reduced the hours 
of boys, but increased those of hewers. In addition, it would have involved the 
dismissal of half the men since there would not be pit room for all.” If a double 
shift of men and boys of eight hours had been adopted it would have increased 
the hours of hewers to eight. The third possibility was three shifts of hewers 
and two of boys. Against this, it was argued that there would be a greater 
output of coal, a fall in prices and hence in wages.® Like the second possibility 
it was, according to the witnesses before the Labour Commission, dependent 
upon the mines being able to procure sufficient boys for haulage, which they 


1 8 Edw. VII, cap. 57. 

2 R. C. on Labour, 1892, Cd. 6708, IV, QO. 4979-80, 5010-11. 

3 Ibid. Cd. 6708, I, p. 89; Cd. 6708, IV, Q. 8032. 

4 Ibid. Cd. 6795, IV, QQ. 11456-9, 11928-40, 12029-39. 

5 R.C. on Labour, 1892, Cd. 6708, IV, Q. 8032. 

6 In other areas it was customary to employ one shift of transit hands to one shift of hewers. 
Multiple shift systems were not common. 

7 R.C. on Labour, 1892, Cd. 6708, IV, QQ. 109-112, 687-91. 

8 Ibid. Cd. 6708, 1V, QQ.2011-15. 
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considered to be exceedingly doubtful.! Thus, the economic benefits of the 
eight-hour day, so apparent to the Federation, were not so obvious to North- 
umberland and Durham. Apart from economic considerations the miners 
were strongly opposed to the social and domestic inconveniences of the three- 
shift system.? 

It should also be noticed that the miners demanded an eight-hour day and 
not a forty-eight hour week. Howell, Munro, Webb and Cox all assumed at 
the time that the miners’? demand was part of the working-class campaign for 
a forty-eight hour week.? Some coal-owners were in favour of the forty-eight 
hour week, although opposed to the eight-hour day on the grounds that flexi- 
bility was needed in operations. Thus a ten-hour shift might be worked on one 
day and a six-hour shift on the following day. The miners’ opposition to such 
proposals arose from their experience during periods of trade depression when 
there was a tendency to reduce the number of working days in the week, but 
to extend the number of daily working hours. Fewer working days enabled 
costs to be minimized when the colliery was not working at full capacity and, 
having wound the men down, it paid the colliery proprietor to use them and 
his winding machinery to the fullest extent. Moreover, a longer working day 
was necessary in order to carry out the repair work which had accumulated 
during the days when the pit was idle. It was a policy suitable for an industry 
whose units of production were characterized by low user costs and, often, 
low reserves. But since the hewers were not usually paid for repairs, but only 
for the tonnage of coal sent to the surface their daily and weekly earnings fell 
considerably during a depression. This caused the men, particularly in the 
poorly organized areas, to ask for the shift to be lengthened so that they might 
maintain their weekly income. It was in order to combat this tendency, which 
might be difficult to reverse in normal times, that the miners’ unions eventually 
decided to secure the eight-hour day by legislative enactment rather than by 
a national strike.4 

Another matter, which has been the source of much confusion, is the meaning 
of the term ‘eight-hour day’ as applied to the coal mining industry. The miners 
generally formulated their demand in the phrase ‘eight hours from bank to 
bank’, but neither they, nor the coal owners, nor the government departments, 
were always sure what it implied. To the understanding of the problem a brief 
description of colliery working is essential. On a single-shift system all the men 
were wound down in the cage from the pit bank before coal winding began. 
When coal winding ceased the men would be wound up. In some single-shift 
pits the bulk of the men would be wound up before the coal turning ceased 
and only a few would remain below to complete the winding of coal and effect 
any necessary repairs. This practice was known as ‘winding out’. The calcu- 
lation of the number of hours ‘from bank to bank’ was made in different ways 
in different coalfields. In some districts it was usual to exclude both periods 
devoted to the winding of men, in which case the measurement was no longer 
from bank to bank but the average length of the time during which coal was 
daily raised; in other districts both winding times were included, which 


1 Ibid. Cd. 6708, IV, QQ. 2015, 2161, 2906-8, 3130. 

2 Cf. S. Webb, The Story of the Durham Miners (1921), pp. 70-72. 

3 Howell, of. cit. p. 181; Munro, loc. cit. p. 242; Webb and Cox, of. cit. pp. 82-86. 

4 ROG on Labour, 1892, Cd. 6708, IV, QQ. 3969, 4123-9, 5234, 7274-90, 7337-41, The 
tendency to increase daily hours of work during periods of depression persisted after the passing 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908. Cf. The Working of Overtime in Lancashire, Cmd 4626 
1934; The Working of Overtime in Scotland, Cmd. 4959, 1935. : 
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produced a meaningless result. Moreover, miners and coal owners tended to 
adopt the method of calculation which best suited their own purposes. As 
Mr Rowe has shown, the true average hours from bank to bank must be 
measured from the first man down to the middle or last man up. ‘In other 
words’, he writes, ‘one winding time must be added to the hours during which 
only coal is raised’. At the best the measurement of hours from bank to bank 
could only be an average, since the method of calculation presupposes that 
the men descend and ascend the shaft in a given order. When it is also realized 
that in some pits the winding time was as much as 60 to 90 minutes each way, 
and in others from ten to 15 minutes, it becomes obvious that wrong methods 
of calculation will give very misleading results. Unfortunately Mr Rowe does 
not discuss the complications of ‘winding out’, which appears to defy all forms 
of statistical measurement. 


II 


The student of the movement of hours of labour in the mining industry is 
confronted with evidence which raises more problems than it solves. The 
Report of the Children’s Employment Commission in 1842 revealed the wide 
variations in length of the working day between counties and sometimes 
within counties.? In Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, Leicestershire, 
Lancashire, Northumberland and Durham, the normal working day was one 
of 12 hours, though in Lancashire it might vary from eight to 12 hours, the 
shorter hours being usually worked by colliers and the longer hours by children 
and young persons. In Derbyshire the hours of work were anything from 13 
to 16 hours a day for men and boys alike, though the longer hours usually 
arose from the practice of calculating hours from the time workers left their 
homes till the time they returned to them in the evening. For some inexplicable 
reason it was the custom to work only ten hours a day in the Chesterfield 
district. In Yorkshire the working day was usually one of ten to 11 hours. In 
East Scotland the regular working day was 14 hours, sometimes extended to 
15, 16, 17 and even 18 hours out of the 24 on alternate days. A similar method 
of employment prevailed in West Scotland. In South Wales a 12-hour day was 
common. In the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire and Somerset, hours of work 
varied from eight to ten. 

A parliamentary paper prepared by the Board of Trade in 1890 gave the 
average number of hours worked weekly in various industries in the years: 
1850, 1860, 1870, 1880 and 1890.4 Again, for the coal industry, there are wide 
differences between the hours worked in various parts of the country, but the 
information given is of such a general nature that it throws little light on daily 
hours. It is, however, useful as a broad indication of certain trends. Throughout 
the period covered by the return, the hours of face workers were always lower 
and tended to fall faster than those of other underground and surface workers. 
In Northumberland in 1890 some of the hewers were stated to be working as 
few as 38 hours a week and the boys 60 or more. At the other extreme the 
hewers in North Wales were working a 54-hour week. In parts of Derbyshire 
they were working 514 hours a week. Probably the greatest single influence 
on hours in the period 1870-go was the Coal Mines Act of 1872 which reduced 


1 J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in the Coal Industry, p. 111. 

2 Children’s Employment Commission, 1842, First Report, pp. 106-125. 

3 Ibid. J. M. Fellows, Evidence, No. 180, Appendix, Part II, p. 311; Report, p. 258, s. 87. 
4 Board of Trade, Accounts and Papers, LX VIII (1890), 591-666. 
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the daily hours of boys underground to a maximum of ten and, indirectly, the 
hours of adult workers. In some of the districts where the daily hours of hewers 
were already less than ten a further reduction was demanded by the unions 
when the Act became operative in January 1873. 

In 1890, when the agitation for the legal eight-hour day became an im- 
portant issue, two returns of miners’ hours of work were published within the 
space of a few months. In July 1890, appeared a parliamentary paper, pre- 
pared by the Home Office, giving ‘the average number of hours and days 
daily and weekly worked by men and boys from bank to bank, and otherwise, 
in and about the mines of the United Kingdom’.! In October it was followed 
by the results of an independent inquiry conducted by the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain.2 The trade union report is interesting and has not received 
the attention it merits. It contains details of the hours worked at individual 
pits in all the coalfields with the exception of Northumberland and Durham. 
To avoid any confusion the Federation asked the precise times at which the 
men. began to descend, the times at which coal winding began and ceased, 
and the men had finished ascending the shaft. In addition, the times taken in 
travelling from the bottom of the pit shaft to the face and the intervals allowed 
for meals are stated. 

There were remarkable variations within a single county. In Derbyshire, 
for example, the men at one colliery were working as much as ten hours a day at 
the face whilst at another they were working only seven. Travelling times 
varied between as much as go minutes and as little as ten minutes. At some 
collieries no time at all was allowed for meals; at others as much as 40 minutes 
was allowed. It is, however, significant that the colliery at which the longest 
hours were worked, the Church Gresley Colliery, was the scene of a bitter 
trade dispute in the sixties which resulted in an overwhelming defeat for the 
miners’ union. Thus, in Derbyshire, at any rate, the length of the working 
day appears to have been a measure of the strength of local teade union 
bargaining power or of the generosity of the employer. An analysis of the 
statistics for collieries in the various coalfields shows no correlation between 
the hours worked at the face and the time taken in travelling or the time al- 
lowed for meals. 

George Howell criticized the M.F.G.B. return because no averages were 
given (2.e. for the coalfields and the country as a whole) and because the 
return did not give the weekly hours.® His first criticism is easily countered, for 
it is a simple task to compute the averages if it is felt that they are of any value. 
His second criticism misses the point of the miners’ investigation, which was to 
ascertain daily and not weekly hours, their demand being for an eight-hour 
day. A criticism that does apply, however, is that the return fails to dis- 
tinguish, particularly for the Lancashire pits, when the bulk of the men 
finished as opposed to those who were engaged in ‘winding out’. For example, 
at the Arley Colliery, in Lancashire, the men started to ascend after the day’s 
work at 3.0 p.m. and all were out of the pit at 4.0 p.m. which was also the time 
at which coal winding ceased. 

From the detailed information in the M.F.G.B. return it is possible, as- 
suming the details are correct, to calculate the true hours from bank to bank, 
except where ‘winding out’ occurred, by adding the time taken in coal raising 


1 Board of Trade, Accounts and Papers (LX VIII), 1890, 284. 

: M.F.G.B. Statistical Report of the Hours Worked at Collieries in every Mining District in Great 
Britain, except Durham and Cleveland (October 1890). 

3 Howell, op. cit. p. 181. 
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to one winding time for men. In Table 2 a comparison is made between the 
hours worked in certain districts as computed from the Federation report and 
those given in the parliamentary return of the same year. ‘he parliamentary 
return gives no indication of what was meant by ‘bank to bank’ but Mr Rowe, 
in his Wages in Practice and Theory, assumes for the purpose of his calculations 
that the correct definition was adopted. Later in the book, he attributes to 
the same return features which the present writers have been unable to dis- 
cover: “The returns give the number of men whose hours lay within successive 
periods of fifteen minutes above eight hours up to ten hours, and details are 
given of those working less than eight hours and more than ten hours. The 
average of all coal-getters, and of all others underground, can therefore be 
calculated within small limits of error’. 

If the calculations based on the M.F.G.B. return can be taken as repre- 
senting the true hours from bank to bank, it would appear that the coal 
owners in certain districts adopted different methods of calculation in the 
information supplied to the Home Office. Taking the coalfields for which the 
M.F.G.B. samples were large enough to give a fairly reliable average, it will 
be seen that for Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire the differences 
between the information supplied by the two returns is not very significant. 
The differences may, in part, be accounted for by the fact that the M.F.G.B. 
return was based on coalfields whereas the Home Office return was based on the 
Mines Inspectorate divisions; the two did not always coincide. In the case of 
Lancashire and Cheshire the miners’ return differs from the Home Office 
return by 27 minutes. This may be due to the difference in areas covered, the 
differing treatment of ‘winding out’ and possibly because some colliery owners 
excluded a winding time for men. It is not without significance that the Home 
Office return gives much shorter hours for miners in Lancashire than does the 
later 1907 return. In the case of South Wales it would appear that many of the 
coal owners neglected to include a winding time for men; a procedure which 
they also adopted in 1907. Unfortunately there is no way of confirming these 
speculations. 

In 1906, when it was apparent that the hours of work in coal mines might 
have to be regulated by law, the Government appointed a Board of Trade 
Departmental Committee to enquire into the probable economic effects of 
granting the miners an eight-hour day.? For the information of the Committee 
the Board of Trade officials collected statistics of ‘average hours from bank to 
bank’ but again failed to supply any definition of what they wanted. As a 
result the coal owners adopted various definitions and confusion reigned 
during the sittings of the Committee. In Lanarkshire and South Wales many 
of them excluded a winding time for men and gave only the time taken in 
drawing coal.3 In the Wigan area, according to Alfred Hewlett of the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Company, men were free to ascend after coal drawing had 
ceased but the majority stayed down one or more hours longer.4 ‘The Gom- 
mittee assumed that a true eight-hour day from bank to bank was under 
consideration and decided, with little justification, that those districts which 
had included both winding times would balance those which excluded both. 


: op. cit. Pp. 50. 

2 eae Cofenstan to Inquire into the Probable Economic Effects of a Limit of Eight Hours to 
the Working Day of Coal Miners, 1907. 

3 Ibid. QQ. 1061, 17229. 

4 Ibid. Q. 6460. 
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The Departmental Committee, employing unreliable data, attempted to aSSess 
the probable effects of an eight-hour day which it defined as the time involved 
in drawing coal plus one winding time. The Act which was later passed ex- 
cluded both winding times.! Nowhere does any serious attempt appear to 
have been made to assess the effects of what was the first piece of legislation to 
regulate the hours of employment underground of adult male colliery workers. 
The problem is complicated by the unsatisfactory nature of the statistics 
presented to the Committee. 

A discussion of the effects of the so-called Eight Hours Act may conveniently 
begin with an examination of the conclusions reached by the Departmental 
Committee. It began by considering the effects of the reduction in hours upon 
production. According to the data amassed by the Committee the reduction 
in hours would be about 10.27 per cent, from an actual average of nine hours 
three minutes to a uniform eight hours; hewers’ hours would fall by 6.20 per 
cent and those of other underground workers by 13.72 per cent. This was 
calculated on a normal day, or a normal week of 49 hours 53 minutes, and did 
not take into account stop days, short days, idle days due to want of trade, 
accidents, breakdowns, etc. and absenteeism. If all these variables were to 
remain constant, then output would fall by roughly the same percentage as 
the reduction in hours—10.27 per cent—or in terms of coal output, 26 million 
tons. The Committee was not, however, prepared to accept the witnesses’ 
view that output would fall by the same proportion as the reduction in hours. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that the number of stop days could not be 
reduced and thought that the short days did not offer much scope for main- 
taining output since the hours worked on such days were not usually reduced 
much below the eight-hours limit. A reduction in absenteeism might occur, 
though it was difficult to be dogmatic since there was no unique relationship 
between hours of work and absenteeism. Lancashire had the longest hours and 
the highest absence rate, and Scotland, Northumberland and Durham had 
the shortest hours and the lowest absence rates. On the other hand, Yorkshire 
combined low hours with a high rate of absenteeism. The Committee, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion that a shorter day would result in more regular 
habits of work. 

In examining the effects of a shorter working day upon the efficiency of 
miners, the Committee discounted the evidence of certain witnesses, such as 
Hewlett, who argued that colliers were working at their maximum, on the 
ground that absenteeism was high in those districts which were working long 
hours. Instead, they placed great emphasis on the evidence of witnesses from 
districts which had experienced reductions in hours in the past without a 
diminution of output—Cannock Chase and Lanarkshire—and the evidence 
of Hann and Bramwell from South Wales. Hann came to the conclusion ‘that 


' The Act related to the hours a man was allowed to work in a pit and excluded the winding 
times for men. Thus it almost amounted to defining the hours of coal drawing. From the evi- 
dence given before the Departmental Committee it is possible to gain some idea of coal winding 
times. In Scotland the eight-hour drawing day was universal (OO. 1071, 1704), as was also 
the case in the Cannock Chase district (Q.2487) and North Staffordshire (Q. 3593). In 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Warwickshire it was about eight-and-a-half hours (OOP 
4417, 4672, 4920-6). In South Yorkshire, South Wales and the Wigan district of Lancashire 
nine-and-a-half hours was customary (QQ. 5394, 8261, 6445-6468), whilst in East and South 
West Lancashire it reached the considerable figure of ten-and-a-quarter hours (QQ. 7181- 
7204). In West Yorkshire it was seven-and-a-half hours (QQ.5937-5962). ie 
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these men (t.e. hewers) can do more work per hour than they are doing at the 
present time’.1 ¥ 

One of the greatest problems facing the Committee was how, assuming 
output did not fall, the coal could be raised on a shorter working day. Various 
witnesses had stressed the fact that haulage equipment was being fully used.2 
Though classed as a ‘productive’ industry, mining is, as Marshall pointed out, 
very much of a transport industry.3 The Committee’s solution was to dis- 
tinguish between three types of mine—the increasing number of new and large 
pits in which winding equipment was up-to-date, but under-utilized due to 
labour shortages; the great majority of pits which would cope with the output 
problem by an improvement of winding facilities; and a considerable group 
of older mines whose seams were approaching exhaustion and in which it 
would not be profitable to install faster winding equipment, but which might 
usefully adopt multiple-shift systems. The Committee saw certain difficulties 
in the introduction of a more ‘elastic’ shift where such machinery was installed. 
The problem of workers’ opposition to machinery was discounted on the 
ground that it was really a protest against the method of fixing wages where 
machinery was in use. 

The introduction of multiple shifts raised the question of the adequacy of the 
supply of labour. Many of the witnesses argued that, though the introduction 
of multiple shifts was a means of adapting pits to an eight-hour day, there was 
no vast army of workers to draw upon—there was no supply of labour outside 
the mining communities and the resources of the agricultural counties had 
been exhausted. The Commission believed, however, that the shortage was 
only a temporary affair. The supply of mining labour had increased by 27 per 
cent between 1896 and 1906, whereas the population of Great Britain had 
only increased by 12 per cent. They were greatly impressed by the evidence 
of R. A. Muir, a Scottish coal owner, who reported that whilst 68 per cent of 
his workers were from miners’ families, the remaining 32 per cent were drawn 
from a mixed assortment of trades—labourers, soldiers, and mill workers.4 
Finally, the Committee felt that the shorter hours would stimulate an increased 
flow of labour to the mines. 

Though the Committee saw possibilities of overcoming the problems raised 
by a shorter working day they ended their report on a cautious, even pessi- 
mistic, note: 

.... we are nevertheless convinced that the establishment of a fixed eight- 
hour day, whether introduced suddenly, or gradually by annual reductions 
of half-an-hour, cannot but result in a temporary restriction of output, and 
a consequent period of embarrassment and loss to the country at large. The 
extent and duration of the period will depend chiefly upon the intelligent 
and willing co-operation of both employers and workmen to reduce it to the 
minimum, both in the immediate interest of the public and the ultimate 
interest of the coal industry. 

Should such co-operation be lacking and an interval of national incon- 
venience be extended and aggravated by the controversies to which the 
situation might probably give rise, respecting wages or other domestic ar- 


1 Departmental Committee to Inquire into the Probable Economic Effects of a Limit of Eight Hours to the 
Working Day of Coal Miners, 1907, Q. 8648. 

2 Ibid. QQ. 562-7, 708, 3746, 12922. 

3 A. Marshall, Industry and Trade (1923), p. 784. 

4 Departmental Committee: Final Report, Part III, Appendix 6, p. 138. 
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rangements, an industrial crisis of serious importance might ensue, which 
would in our opinion, justify and call for the intervention of the public 


authority.! 
IV 


A discussion of the actual effects of the Eight Hours Act may conveniently 
begin by examining the reaction of the various coalfields, dividing them into 
three groups: (1) those coalfields where it was believed that the effects of the 
Act would be negligible because they were already working an approximate 
eight-hour day; (2) those coalfields which were working nine or more hours 
per day; and (3) those coalfields which carried out peculiar systems of working, 
e.g. Northumberland and Durham. 

In those areas which were working an approximate eight-hour day— 
Scotland, Somerset and the Midland Federation, with the exception of 
Lancashire—the effects of the Act seem to have been negligible, possibly 
because it was put into operation during the summer months. There were a 
number of minor disputes, and some major ones in Nottinghamshire, Warwick- 
shire and Yorkshire, over the amount of time to be allotted to ‘snap’ (te. 
meals) and the wages and conditions of haulage hands. In North Wales, after 
protracted negotiations, a ‘snap’ time of 15 minutes was agreed upon and this 
time seems to have become the standard in most coalfields.? In Scotland an 
attempt to reduce wages was settled by compromise and the effect upon 
working arrangements in general was negligible. A curious feature of the 
Scottish coalfield is, however, the large number of convictions of workers and 
employers for infringements of the Act. Although the Act seems to have been 
put into effect without any disastrous effects there was a tendency for other 
groups of workers, notably enginemen, to press for the eight-hour day. In 
Durham, for example, the employers were prepared to grant the eight-hour 
day to the winding men provided they would train such people as the em- 
ployers thought suitable for employment. This conditional offer became 
standard practice but was never accepted by the engine-winding men.? 

In Yorkshire an agreement was negotiated whereby the remuneration of 
day-wage workers was to be maintained on the understanding that surface 
workers should, when required, descend the pit to assist those engaged in 
getting the coal.4 The Act was not put into operation without difficulties. 
Pickering, the chief inspector of mines for Yorkshire, stated that prior to the 
Act many miners and even colliers worked a certain amount of overtime. In 
some of the older pits he found that the labour force had increased by about 
ten per cent in order to maintain output. Pickering felt that the effects of the 
Act were to shorten the hours of workers, especially haulage hands; to reduce 
the weekly earnings of many people; to increase the difficulties of mechanized 
mining by preventing the flexibility of operations; and to have the temporary 
effect of increasing accidents.> Pickering’s last point is interesting. Supporters 
of the eight-hour day had argued that a shorter working day would reduce the 


1 Departmental Committee: Final Report, Part III, Appendix 6, p. 36. 

2 Colliery Guardian (13 August 1909), p. 329. 

- Colliery Guardian (21 January 1910), p. 136. It would be interesting to have a history of the 
winding men showing how they built up and maintained a privileged position in the face of 
overtures and threats from employers and underground workers. Far too often our mining 
histories are content to give long accounts of the activities of face workers only. 

4 Colliery Guardian (July 1909), p. 28. 

5 H. M, Inspectors of Mines Reports, 1909, Gd. 5177, IV, pp. 19-20. 
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number of accidents, since men would be more alert to dangers and not numbed 
by fatigue. On the other hand, the critics had argued that there was no close 
correlation between hours worked and accidents, but that the introduction 
of a shorter working day would increase the number of accidents since there 
would be a tendency to ‘rush work’. In the early years of the Act’s operation 
the critics seem to have been proved right. The number of fatal accidents in 
shafts, on haulage and from roof falls rose, most noticeably in those areas 
where the reduction in hours was greatest.1 But it was only an immediate 
effect pending reorganization. 

Lancashire is the enigma. One of the two coalfields with the longest working 
hours, it was one of the few where the Act seems to have been implemented 
easily. Coal prices did not rise, though output fell. But Lancashire coal pro- 
duction reached its peak in 1907 and thereafter went into a long-run decline. 
Gerrard, the mines inspector for Lancashire, can throw no light on the problem: 
“The Eight Hours Act which came into operation on the 1st July led to a 
stoppage of work in connection with arranging the wages of young persons 
employed as haulage hands; but in the main it was remarkable how smoothly 
the work went on. In a few cases there was trouble in arranging winding times; 
happily these have been adjusted’.2 No miner or coal owner was prosecuted 
for infringements of the Act in the period up to 1914. Sir Richard Redmayne, 
Chief Inspector of Mines, quotes the case of a pit whose output rose as a result 
of the Act due to an increase in the efficiency of winding.3 

In South Wales the problems raised by the Act took two years of tortuous 
negotiations to resolve. In 1gog the coal owners announced that the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day automatically dissolved all existing wage 
agreements and pressed for their revision. In addition, they sought to impose 
regular overtime working under the 60-hours clause of the Act; freedom to 
introduce double shifts, overlapping shifts and the revision of the customs 
referred to in the existing wage agreement.* The miners’ reply was a demand 
for a wage increase because of the sharp rise in the price of coal (which was 
partly caused by the Act being brought into operation and partly by the fear 
of a strike in the coalfield). They argued that the 60-hours clause was intended 
for the inland coalfields producing domestic coal and having seasonal markets, 
not for the export districts. Their refusal to work overtime led to a series of 
legal actions as a result of which the employers claimed heavy damages.® The 
union thereupon demanded payment for small coal and a fixed wage for work 
in abnormal places.® 

The demand of the miners for payment for small coal was in accordance 
with statute law and had been sustained in earlier legal decisions, but it was 
contrary to the customs and agreements of the South Wales coalfields. ‘The 
practice was to pay a wage based mainly on the amount of large coal produced 
but which made some allowance for small. The reason for this lay in the 
friable nature of Welsh coal, which made much small in transit to the pit head 
and the ports, as well as in unloading. The demand for Welsh coal was a 
demand for large coal. However, the miners argued that the market for small 


1 H. M. Inspectors of Mines Reports, 1909, Cd. 5177, UX, p. 9. Colliery Guardian (22 July 1910), 
De 7ig. 

2 H. M. Inspectors of Mines Reports, 1909, Cd. 5177, V, p. 18. 

3 Coal Industry Commission, 1919, I, Evidence of Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, Q. 5137. 

4 Colliery Guardian (2 July 1909), pp. 21-3; (16 July 1909), p. 120. 

5 Colliery Guardian (27 August 1909), p. 419; (17 December 1909); Pp. 1252. 

6 Ibid. (17 December 1909), p. 1253; (4 March 1910), Special Article No. 1, p. 419 et seq.; 
(18 March 1910), pp. 515-173 (1 April 1910), pp. 611-13. 
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coal was growing and that the price had risen from 55. to gs. a ton between 
1897 and 1910. The demand for a fixed wage for working in abnormal places 
represented a challenge to managerial prerogatives, a first step on the road to 
the abolition of piece work. Managers had absolute discretion as to the amount 
of allowances payable. Such allowances were regarded as gratuities and not 
legally recoverable: they represented an uncertain element in the wage 
packet. 

So great was the gulf between the two contestants that the South Wales 
miners pressed the Federation to put rule 20 into operation.! In the end the 
employers withdrew their claims for damages for refusal to work overtime and 
their demands for double shifts. They agreed to a revision of the sliding scale, 
which guaranteed a wage increase, and asked to be allowed to introduce 
overlapping shifts and afternoon shifts when required. The abnormal working 
place question was left in abeyance only to flare up in the Cambrian strike, 
1912. The employers’ proposals were accepted by the union after a ballot of 
branches, though not without strong protests from the Aberdare district 
where there was an attempt to form a break-away union.’ 

In Northumberland and Durham, where the Act was not to come into 
operation until January 1910, the immediate effects of its introduction 
elsewhere were highly profitable. The two counties gained a good deal of the 
coal trade of South Wales, where the difficulties of reorganization resulted in 
an increase in the price of coal. In December 1909, agreements were reached 
between the Northumberland and Durham Coal Owners’ Associations and 
the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Unions on the arrangements to be 
made for working the pits under the Act. The agreements allowed for the 
introduction of the three-shift system. Subsequently, the miners expressed 
their disapproval of the arrangements made on their behalf and in January 
large numbers refused to descend the pits. The dispute spread rapidly and it 
was estimated that during its progress about 85,000 miners were involved in 
Durham and some 30,000 in Northumberland.4 Although formally a protest 
against the social inconveniences of the three-shift system, it carried with it a 
strong vote of censure on the miners’ executives for neglecting to consult the 
branches before the agreements were signed. In January a resolution, put 
forward at a council meeting of the Durham miners, that five agents and the 
executive committee be asked to resign was narrowly defeated by 344 votes 
to 339.° 

In Durham settlements were made at individual pits; in some cases alter- 
ations were made in the arrangements for working the pits whilst at others 
work was resumed on the employers’ terms. By the end of January only about 
12,000 miners remained idle and by the end of February the number had 
fallen to 8,000 but it was not until the middle of April that the remainder 
resumed work.-The aggregate duration of the strike in Durham was estimated 
at 1,280,000 working days.® 

In Northumberland a meeting of employers and trade union leaders was 


1 Rule 20 stated: “That whenever any County, Federation or District is attacked on the 
Wage question or any action taken by a General Conference, all members connected with the 
Society shall tender a notice to terminate their contracts—if approved of by a Conference 
called to consider the advisability of such joint action being taken’. 

Colliery Guardian (15 April 1910), p. 729. ; 

Colliery Guardian (31 December 1909), p. 1347. 

Report on Strikes and Lock Outs, 1910, Cd. 5850, p. 8. 

Colliery Guardian (28 January 1910), p. 183; (11 February 1910), p. 281. 
Report on Strikes and Lock Outs, 1910, Cd. 5850, p. 8. 
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held in January and it was agreed that pit meetings should be held in an 
endeavour to promote a settlement. By the end of January work had been 
resumed at most pits, but 14 pits employing over 11,000 workers still remained 
idle. In February a ballot of the members was taken on the following question: 
Are you in favour of tendering 14 days’ notice and, if necessary, of striking to 
terminate the existing County Agreements under the Eight Hours Act?’ The 
result of the ballot revealed a small majority in favour of terminating the 
Agreement, but the two-thirds majority necessary under the rules of the 
Association for the authorization of the strike was not obtained. On 15 February 
the Executive declared the strike terminated and called upon the men to 
resume work. The men on strike held meetings in protest against this decision 
and sent a deputation to a meeting of the Executive. Delegates from M.F.G.B. 
who were present, advised the men to resume work and to honour the a- 
greement which had been entered into by their Association. Early in March 
a resolution of the Miners’ Council endorsing the action of the Executive in 
requesting the men on strike to resume work was submitted to a vote of the 
lodges: the result showed a majority against ordering the men back to work. 
As a result of the deadlock the Board of Trade invited members of the Execu- 
tive and representatives of the strikers to discuss methods of settling the dispute. 
A number of meetings were held at the offices of the Board of Trade under the 
chairmanship of G.R. (later Lord) Askwith, after which it was decided to 
ballot the men once more on the question of resuming work. The result of the 
ballot on 11 April revealed a small majority in favour of ending the strike and 
the men started to return to work.! 

Many of the prophecies concerning the effects of the operation of the Eight 
Hours Act were not fulfilled. Warham, giving evidence before the Coal 
Industry Commission, pointed out that many of the mining experts who gave 
evidence before the 1907 Departmental Committee were not entirely wrong, 
since they were asked to discuss an Eight Hours Bill which did not become 
law.2 However, one general effect of the Act was to increase the number of 
men at the face. Average output per man fell sharply during the first two 
years of the Act’s operation, possibly due to the increase in numbers employed. 
Though coal output rose from 1908 to 1913, average output per man, which 
had been falling steadily since 1883, fell sharply below the trend in 1909 to 
1910, but the importance of the decline in productivity was lessened by the 
fact that it was possible to sell as much coal as was produced on the expanding 
markets. The amount of coal cut by machinery showed a slight increase after 
1909, but nowhere, with the exception of Scotland, did mechanization become 
important until the inter-war years. In certain instances the Act promoted an 
improvement in winding and haulage* machinery and increased the intensity 
of effort of miners. Its effects on the health of miners may have been negligible. 
Sir Richard Redmayne? thought that health was influenced more by housing 
and sanitation than by hours of work. The Act probably increased Britain’s 
already serious difficulties in competing with Europe and America. 

Any judgement of the Act cannot, however, ignore its limitations. As the 
Coal Industry Commission concluded: ‘The statute of 1909, not as introduced 
by the Government and passed by the House of Commons, but as altered at 
the very end of the Session by the House of Lords, made the eight hours date 


i Report on Strikes and Lock Outs, 1910, Cd. 5859, p. 10. 
2 Coal Industry Commission, 1919, 1, QQ., 4058-72. 

3 Ibid. III, Appendices, 19, 21, 34. 

2 Thid. V5O'5179. 
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from the moment the last man of each shift entered the cage to descend the 
shaft, until the first man of the shift reached the surface; thus excluding all 
‘winding time’, which normally consumes on an average something like an 
hour, and in the most extreme cases officially reported to us by the inspectors 
takes as much as two-and-a-half hours per day. The underground worker is 
thus actually below ground, exposed to a special risk of accident, not for eight, 
but, as we are informed officially, for between 84 and 104 hours per day. What 
the Act of Parliament calls an eight-hour day is, in fact, on an average nearly 
a nine-hour day, and in not a few cases appreciably more than a ten-hour 


day’. 
Vv 


The three lines of investigation indicated at the beginning of this article 
lead to conclusions which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The motives of the miners in demanding the eight-hour day were mixed, 
the desire for increased leisure becoming intertwined with the desire to restrict 
output and maintain or improve wages. The miners’ demand was not part of 
the working-class demand for a forty-eight hour week as some contemporary 
writers assumed. 

(II) The measurement of movement in miners’ working hours is compli- 
cated by the misconceptions which arose from the phrase ‘bank to bank’. Mr 
Rowe relies too heavily on the parliamentary return of 1890 and attributes to 
it detailed information which the present writers have been unable to discover. 
When it is compared with a more detailed return by the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain there are considerable discrepancies. The problem is further 
complicated by the practice of ‘winding out’, which appears to defy all forms 
of statistical measurement. 

(III) Any assessment of the effects of the shorter working day cannot be 
based solely upon the findings of the Departmental Committee of 1907. The 
overall effects of the ‘eight-hour’ day as defined by the Act appear to have been 
negligible. In particular areas such as South Wales, Northumberland and 
Durham, however, it led to extensive changes in working arrangements and 
short-run reductions in output. 


University of Sheffield 
University of Leeds 


is Coal Industry Commission, 1919, I, p. XV. The Board of Trade estimated that over half a 
million miners obtained a reduction of about four hours per week as a result of the Act comin 
into operation. But this estimate was based upon one reached by the 1907 Departmental Coe 
mittee, Since the Act contemplated by the Committee was never made law the figures published 


by the Board of Trade are probably an exaggeration of the effects of the Act. See the Labour 
Gazette (January 1910). 
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Table 1 Hours of work per week in coal mines, 1850-1890" 


District 


Northumberland and Newcastle 
Hewers x 
Shifters x 
Boys 5 


Hewers xx 


Durham County 
Deputy Overmen xx 
Mechanics xx 


Counties of Northumberland & Durham 
Labourers xXx 


Lancashire 
Miners Generally (Wigan) 
Underground Men (Bolton) 
Colliers (Burnley) 
Other Workmen (Burnley) 
Hewers (Clifton) 
Surface Men (Clifton) 
Miners Generally (Wigan) 


al deMtollattel eb te, 


Derbyshire 

Miners Generally x 
Staffordshire 

Miners Generally (Burslem) = 
Yorkshire 

Miners Generally (Barnsley) Be 

Miners Generally (Normanton) x 
South Wales 

Miners Generally (Aberdare) x 
Scotland 

Miners Generally (Fife and 

Kinross) xx 


x Employer Return 
xx Trade Union Return 


1850 


60-66 


58-72 


60 


1860 


54 
48 
72 
45-66 


48 
664 


1870 


a 
539754 


58-72 


44 


1880 


353 

47 
60-66 

44 


48 


54-58 


44 


237 


1890 


38 
47 
60-66 
44 


aot 


1 Source: Board of Trade, Accounts and Papers, LX VIII (1890), 591-666 (being a summary 
of an 1890 Board of Trade Return prepared on a motion of Henry Broadhurst, Trades [Hours 


of Work], 1890, 375)- 
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Table 2 Average daily hours of work of coal miners, bank to bank, 18901 


M.F.G.B. HOME OFFICE RETURN 
RETURN 
Hewers Haulage Else- 

All where All 
under- under- under- 
ground ground ground 

Scotland g.27 8.86 9.78 9.32 9.32 
Cumberland 8.38 8.30 8.77 8.34 8.47 
Northumberland n.a. 7.08 10.13 8.20 8.50 
Durham n.a. 7.23 10.42 8.08 8.91 
Westmorland and N. Yorkshire n.a. 7.21 10.51 8.20 8.64 
Yorkshire 8.53 8.80 8.90 8.70 8.80 
Lancashire, N. and E. n.a. 9.25 9-25 9-25 9.25 
Lancashire, W. n.a. 9.32 9.84 9-49 9-55. 
Lancashire and Cheshire 9.78 g.21 9-55 9-24 9-33 
North Wales 9.38 8.92 g.12 g.15 9.08 
Derbyshire 9-45 9.28 9.25 9-35 9.29 
Leicestershire 9.20 9.58 9.58 9-45 9-53 
Nottinghamshire 9.68 g.60 9.63 g.60 9.61 
Warwickshire 8.00 8.50 9.17 9-13 9.26 
Staffordshire, N. 9.48 8.95 8.91 8.95 8.94 
Staffordshire, S. 8.85 7.82 8.75 8.75 8.44 
Worcestershire n.a. 7.82 8.75 8.75 8.44 
Somerset 8.00 8.30 g.06 10.14 g.16 
Gloucestershire 9.40 8.69 9-35 g.21 9.08 
South Wales 9.60 9.15 9.08 9.04 9.09 
Shropshire 9.22 8.48 8.96 9.06 8.83 


1 Sources: M.F.G.B. Statistical Report of the Hours worked at Collieries in every Mining District in 
Great Britain except Durham, Northumberland and Cleveland (October 1890). Board of Trade, 
Accounts and Papers, LX VIII (1890), 284. 


Table 3 Hours of work (bank to bank), output per person, absenteeism, and fatal accident rates amongst 
miners, 19052 


Hours Hours Output Mean Accident death 
of of all per absenteeism rate per 1,000 
hewers under- person rate (%) all persons under- 
ground —_under- under ground 
ground ground 
(tons) 
East Scotland 8.68 8.85 446 5.8 1.22 
West Scotland 8.90 8.95 417 6.2 1.44 
Northumberland and 
Cumberland 7.43 8.33 347 4.6 1.55 
Durham 6.81 8.30 390 3.9 0.93 
Yorkshire : 8.48 8.72 341 9-5 1.14 
Manchester and 
Ireland 16 : 2 ra e 
West Lancashire and : ioe a : = 
Cheshire 9.65 9-73 327 14.1 1.51 
North Wales g.10 9.36 287 11.3 1.44 
Midlands 9.30 9.43 379 7.5 0.95 
Staffordshire 9.13 9.30 375 g.I 1.50 
Cardiff 9.73 9.90 302 5.1 3.71 
Swansea 9.30 9-73 321 4.5 2.10 
Monmouth 9.90 9.95 310 7.2 1.86 
Southern 8.53 8.73 215 701 0.82 


® Source: Miners’ Eight Hour Day: Departmental Committee, 1907, Cd. 3426, p. 39. 


THE VECTUARI IN THE OVERLAND COMMERCE BETWEEN 
CHAMPAGNE AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 


By R. D. FACE 


Champagne were the focal point in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

was to a considerable extent dependent upon various sophisticated 
techniques of business partnership and agency, the intensive use of credit 
instruments, plus several remarkable devices of communication and transpor- 
tation. All of these techniques appear to have been the invention of a uniquely 
accomplished group of merchants, the caravan merchants, who plied the 
overland routes between Flanders and the fair towns of Lagny, Provins, 
Troyes, Bar, in the north, and such bustling entrepdts as Genoa and Marseilles 
in the south. The business to which these medieval entrepreneurs devoted 
their energies was primarily the exchange of spices, dye-stuffs, cordovan, and 
other Mediterranean luxury items for the varied woollen cloths from the 
towns of north-western Europe; they sold the Mediterranean goods at the 
fairs of Champagne, and there also they purchased the cloth which they sent 
back south. The traffic in these commodities was heavy and continued the 
year round, just as the fairs themselves did. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the bulk of this commerce appears 
to have travelled overland by pack animals despite the hazards of mountain 
pass and weather;! for the notarial records of both Genoa and Marseilles 
attest to the emergence of a group of professional freighters, the vectuari1, who 
from a very early date fulfilled a rdle of greatest importance in the trade of 
western Europe. Contracts between these individuals and the caravan 
merchants are common in the second half of the thirteenth century; these are 
the so-called lettres de voiture, which have been described in some detail before. 

The lettre de voiture was a contract causa portandi involving, on the one hand, 
the professional freighter, or vectuarius, and on the other hand, the owner of the 
goods to be shipped, usually a caravan merchant. In the agreement the 
vectuarius acknowledged receipt of the merchandise he was to carry and 
promised to transport it to its destination at a given time, and often to deliver 
it into the hands of a designated person, the agent of the merchant who 
owned the goods. The freighting charges were indicated and frequently paid 
in advance, and the mode of shipment always specified; the cargo was to be 
carried cum or super bestiis meis, absque carretis.2 As the thirteenth century wore 


r NHE intricate commercial and financial complex of which the fairs of 


1 R. S. Lopez emphasizes the use of the water route; see Studi sull’ economia Genovese nel medio 
evo, published as Vol. VIII in the series Documenti e Studi per la Storia del Commercio e del Diritto 
Commerciale Italiano (Turin, 1936), 73-75. 

2 C. Alengry, Les Foires de Champagne (Etude d’ histoire économique), (Paris, 1915), pp. 165-167; 
R. Doehaerd, Les relations commerciales entre Génes, la Belgique, et l’Outremont d’aprés les Archives No- 
tariales Génoises aux XIIIe et XIVe siécles (Brussels-Rome, 1941), I, 108-09; P. Huvelin, Essai histo- 
rique sur le droit des foires et des marchés (Paris, 1897), pp. 500-01; A. Sayous, ‘Le Commerce ter- 
restre de Marseille au XIlIlIe siécle’, Revue Historique, CLXIII (1930), 47-48; A. Schaube, 
Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vélker der Mittelmergebiets bis zum Ende der Kreuzztige (Munich- 
Berlin, 1906), Chap. 27, especially pp. 180-85. 

3 These more or less essential provisions were included in very nearly all the freighting 
contracts preserved from the thirteenth century; the following example will serve as an illus- 
tration. L. Blancard, Documents inédits sur le commerce de Marseille au moyen dge (Marseilles, 1884— 
85), I, no. 129: ‘Nos Henricus de Bonoslacio et Nicolaus Taverna confitemur et recognoscimus vobis 
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on, further provisions and agreements added to the complexity of the freighting 
contract. The vectuarius might promise to deliver the merchandise undamaged, 
without opening the packages or bales while en route (sine carracatura et caga- 
faxatura et sine apertura et dislegatura),' and to carry the shipment to its desti- 
nation free of all tolls and charges (munda ab omnibus dacitis et pedagiis); but 
normally these expenses were included in the cost of transport.2 In a few docu- 
ments the route to be followed was indicated,? and in some others the number 
of days required for the journey was given along with a guarantee that the 
merchandise would be delivered within that time.4 Evidently in the majority 
of cases the merchandise travelled at the risk of the merchant to whom it 
belonged, but occasionally a vectwarius stated in the contract that the goods 
travelled ad meum resegum et fortunam.° 

The earliest appearance of freighting contracts containing such formalized 
clauses occurs in the notarial documents from Marseilles. The cartulary of the 
scribe Amalric, covering the spring and summer of 1248, contains nineteen 
contracts cause portandi involving caravan merchants and professional vectwarit.® 
The arrangement of these contracts in relation to the opening dates of the 
fairs of Champagne reveals much concerning the pattern of this commerce, 
the ‘late’ departures of merchants and their goods for any given fair, and the 
generally sophisticated techniques of business which made possible the smooth 
operation of this complex international trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.? Contracts to ship merchandise from Marseilles to the fairs of 
Champagne were negotiated up to within twenty-five days of the guaranteed 
time of delivery, whether it was the period of ‘entry’, the beginning of cordo- 
van sale, or the opening of pagamentum.§ 

One facet of the freighting contracts in the cartulary of Amalric of Marseilles 
deserves particular attention here. Several of them contain a clause indicative 
of a long tradition, an established set of customs which governed the relation- 
ship between caravan merchant and vectuarius. In a contract dated 24 April 
1248, the vectuarii Ostachius Casali and Petrus de Aimela acknowledged 
receipt of X/I caricas grossas of brazil wood, nine of pepper, and seventeen-and- 
a-half of ginger from the caravan merchants Falconis de Accone and Johannes 


Bernardo Gasco de Condomio et Ricardo de Barrio, nos habuisse et recepisse a vobis IIIT trosellos cordoani, 
causa portandi eos ad nundinas de Bari proxime venturas, precio seu loguerio XV 1. vianensium, quas confi- 
temur nos a vobis habuisse et recepisse, renunciantes etc., quos trosellos promictimus vobis per stipulacionem, 
uterque nostrum in solidum, bene et fideliter portare cum bestiis nostris, absque carretis, et tenere et custodire 
et dictos trosellos vobis reddere vel Elzardo Sarraceno recipienti pro vobis, apud Bare, intra nundinas cordoani, 
in vigilia Pasche resurrectionis Domini proxime....° 

Doehaerd, op. cit. II, no. 887. 

Ibid. nos. 888, 1007, 1626; Blancard, op. cit. II, no, 681. 

Doehaerd, of. cit. Il and III, nos. 887, 1566, 1626, 1708. 

Ibid. nos. 1548, 1566, 1576, 1587, 1588, 1626. 

Blancard, op. cit. I, no. 132. 

Ibid. I, nos. 129, 132, 133, 149, 316; II, nos. 376, 551, 585, 642, 681, 788, 796, 800, 801, 
802, 803, 804, 983, 992. 

” For a description of the techniques of business employed in this commerce see my article 
entitled, “Techniques of Business in the Trade Between the Fairs of Champagne and the South 
of Europe in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries’, The Economic History Review, 2nd ser. X 
(1958), 427-38. 

8 Each of the six annual fairs of Champagne operated according to a rigid internal schedule 
of business: first came an eight day period of ‘entry’; next a ten day period of cloth sale; then 
followed an eleven day period of cordovan sale; and after that came a period of nineteen days 
devoted to the exchange of items sold by weight (avoir du pois) and to the settlement of accounts 
(pagamentum) ; finally, after the fair proper was over, there followed a period of four days during 
which the so-called ‘letters of the fair’ were drawn up. Thus making the typical schedule of one 
fair total approximately fifty-two days. 
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de Confortancia. The items were to be delivered to the May fair at Provins. 
At the close of the contract the vectuarii promised ‘dictas caricas bene et fideliter 
portare, tenere et custodire, cum bestiis, absque carretis, et eas vobis reddere ad intratam 
dictarum nundinarum et omnia vobis attendere et complere que vectuarii tenentur mercatoribus 
attendere et complere’. The same clause appears in three additional contracts.1 

A clause of this kind, repeated word for word in four separate contracts, 
seems a reliable indication that by 1248 a substantial and generally known set 
of obligations existed to which vectuarii were required to adhere by custom, if 
not by law, in their professional dealings with merchants. How detailed these 
regulations may have been one cannot accurately determine, but their under- 
lying significance for this study lies in another direction. It takes a long 
period of time for any body of customs, privileges, and obligations to evolve 
and to gain general recognition; this is just as true in economic affairs as it is 
in politics and law. The very existence, therefore, of an acknowledged set of 
rules and regulations, such as that implied by the clause quoted above, makes 
it quite impossible that the vectuarii appeared suddenly in the middle of the 
thirteenth century as full-blown specialists in the medieval business world. 

Additional material illustrating the role of the vectuarii in this commerce 
throughout the second half of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries is preserved in the collection of selected Genoese notarial documents 
edited by Mme René Doehaerd. Between the years 1251 and 1310 the 
Doehaerd series records thirty contracts involving vectuarii; each of these attests 
to the developed state of the overland freighting business by the mid-thirteenth 
century.? Indeed, the complex and specialized nature of the techniques of 
overland transportation in the thirteenth century are everywhere evident. The 
carayan merchants relied to a remarkable extent upon the services of a group 
of freighting specialists, whose activities were controlled by an established set 
of regulations, and who operated on a regularized schedule, geared closely to 
the internal divisions of the great fairs of Champagne. 

This was true at least from the middle part of the thirteenth century; but 
it must also have been true by the latter part of the twelfth century. Three 
factors support this assertion: first, one can establish that while the fair trade 
increased in volume between the 1180’s and 1300, its pattern did not change 
in any of its essential features; second, considerable evidence points to the 

1 Blancard, of. cit. II, nos. 585 (24 April 1248), 642 (2 May 1248), 796 (26 May 1248), 983 
(17 July 1248). 

2 Doehaerd, of. cit. II and III, nos. 658 (1 March 1251); 887, 888 (28 October 1253); 914 
(1g January 1254); 1007 (23 August 1258); 101g (12 November 1258); 1169 (7 November 
1262); 1205 (8 February 1263); 1246 (22 December 1264); 1548 (12 December 1301); 1556 
(g August 1302); 1560 (18 August 1302); 1566 (27 August 1302); 1573 (6 September 1302); 
1574, 1575, 1576, 1577 (7 September 1302); 1578, 1579, 1580, 1581 (10 September 1302); 
1582, 1583 (11 September 1302) ; 1584 (17 September 1302); 1586, 1587, 1588 (18 September 
1302); 1626 (30 June 1305); 1708 (12 August 1310). 

This series contains the usual contracts causa portandi, but those documents which record 
disputes between merchants and vectuarii demonstrate with greater clarity the professional 
status of the vectuarius. See, for example, no. 914 (19 January 1254), where the consuls of the 
Piacenzan merchants in Genoa sat in judgement of one Palatinus, a vectuarius charged with 
delivering a faulty shipment of cloth to Genoa. Johannes Paganus received the cloth sent to 
him in Genoa from the fair of St. Rémi at Troyes by his agent, or partner, Ruffinus Lavan- 
darius. Ruffinus had shipped the cloth, packaged in three torselli, from Troyes to Genoa with 
the vectuarius Palatinus. But when the torselli were opened in Genoa, they were found not to 
contain the specified amounts of cloth; all three should have contained twelve pieces, but one 
held just ten, the second nine, and the third only eight. The outcome of this dispute is not indi- 
cated, but it serves to illustrate the character of the obligations to which the vectuarit were held 
by the merchants, and reveals as well the kind of service the latter regularly demanded from 


such freighting agents. 
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highly-developed structure of the overland transportation business by at least 
1248; and third, further evidence indicates that specialists in overland freight- 
ing were by no means unknown in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

Several significant documents in the cartulary of Guglielmo Cassinese for 
the year 1191 serve to sustain this argument. Chief among these is a contract 
drawn up on 27 June of that year; it involves Petrus Leonardus, who in this 
instance possibly functioned as the agent of the wealthy Balduinus Gotefredus 
Campus,! and a vectuarius. The document states that Dodus de Monte Scoto 
took £18 Provins from Petrus Leonardus as payment for the shipment of six 
torselli of cloth which he, Dodus, brought from Flanders (quite probably from 
Arras) to Genoa. In Flanders Sagalonus, the partner or agent of Petrus Leo- 
nardus, had given the torselli to Pititus de Monte Scoto, the partner or employer 
of Dodus, to be carried to Genoa. Dodus further agrees that if Sagalonus can 
reasonably prove that he or his agent paid all or any part of the £18 Provins 
in Flanders, he, Dodus, promises to refund that sum to Petrus Leonardus at 
the next fair of Troyes.? 

Certainly this document reveals a familiarity with advanced and efficient 
procedures of business and credit, not only on the part of the caravan merchants, 
Petrus Leonardus and Sagalonus, but on the part of the vectuarii as well. 
Dodus de Monte Scoto did the actual freighting; he was the junior partner or 
employee of Pititus de Monte Scoto, who appears as the bona fide freighting 
agent, the transportation specialist. Clearly the machinery of a far-flung over- 
land freighting business existed as early as 1191. 

A second contract drawn up by Cassinese just a few months later is of almost 
equal portent. On 20 September 1191, Sporonus vectuwarius and Rizardus 
Brixaturca turned over a mule and seven ponies (runcinos) to Nicola de Petris, 
an Arras man, and claimed themselves quit of the debt which they owed him. 
In addition, and still in settlement of their debt, they promised to lead the 
beasts from Genoa to Arras at their own expense and in the service of Nicola.4 
The important circumstance in their promise to lead the animals in question 
—which one can assume were carrying merchandise—to Arras, lies not in the 
fact that they were performing this service at all, but that in this instance they 
promised to do so without charging their usual fee. This is perhaps the most 
important fact that the document was intended to convey. 


1 See R. D. Face, op. cit. pp. 431-432. 

2 Guglielmo Cassinese (1190-1192), 2 Vols, ed. M. W. Hall, H. C. Krueger, R. L. Reynolds 
(Genoa, 1939), no. 779: Confitetur Dodus de Monte Scoto se cepisse a Petro Leonardo lib. XVIII. previ- 
dixium pro torsellis .VI. quos duxit de Flandria in Ianuam. Quos torsellos Sagalonus dedit a trahere Pitito 
de Monte Scoto, cut Pitito vel alicui pro eo, si Sagalonus per se vel per alium pro se poterit ostendere rationa- 
biliter se dedisse lib. XVIII. previdixium vel partem pro adductura predictorum torsellorum vel pro expensis, 
Dodus quod supra promittit Petro Leonardo quod dabit di feria proxima de Trex tantum quantum poterit 
ostendere Sagalonus. se dedisse Pitito pro predictis torsellis ... . R. L. Reynolds provides a clear trans- 
lation of this document in a modern idiom; see ‘Merchants of Arras and the Overland Trade 
with Genoa in the Twelfth Century’, Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, IX (1930), 512. 

3 One should also take note of how closely this business structure was tied to the fairs of 
Champagne. Pititus de Monte Scoto accepted shipments, pre-paid or collect, from caravan 
merchants, and he or his agents were prepared to make any necessary financial settlements with 
their customers at the international clearing house provided by the fairs of Champagne. 

4 Guglielmo Cassinese, no. 1048: Confitentur Sporonus vecturarius et Rizardus Brixaturca se vendidisse 
mulum et runcinos .VII. quos habent, Nicole de Petris, et de pretio clamant se quietos et pagatos in debito 
quod debebant dare ei. Et quas bestias promittunt defendere ab omni homine, sub pena dupli. Et possessionem 
ei confitentur se tradidisse ut decetero faciat proprio iure quicquid voluerit. Et ipst pro eodem debito quod 
debebant promittunt Nicole ducere predictas bestias a Ianua in Razo, sine expensis Nicole, et ad servitium 
Nicole. Sub volta Fornariorum, die .X.X. septembris. Testes Guinemer de Razo, Balduinus Pititus Raimun- 
dus Unaldus, Lafrancus Ricerius. See also R. L. Reynolds, op. cit. p. 513. 
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It seems obvious that this contract also involves professional freighters. Of 
the four witnesses to the agreement, two were Genoese who were frequent 
customers of the caravan merchants; they probably witnessed on behalf of 
Nicola de Petris. The other two, Guinemer de Razo and Balduinus Pititus, 
were evidently northerners from Arras, but they do not appear to have been 
caravan merchants; their names are found nowhere else in the cartulary in 
connexion with the cloth trade or the fair trade. They were in all probability 
also vectwarii, witnessing on behalf of their colleagues Sporonus and Rizardus. 

The veciuarti sold and rented horses and mules for freighting purposes—a 
practice not at all dissimilar from that of many trucking companies today. On 
two separate occasions in 11g! the caravan merchant Rolandus de Bordello 
rented a pack animal in order to make trips to the fairs of Champagne. On 
6 March r1g1, he rented a horse from the vectuarius, Gualterius de Tren.1 The 
contract stated that Rolandus leased the animal from 7 March for twelve days 
following for six solidi, and if he kept it longer he would pay further charges 
at the same rate. If he led it to the next fair of Bar (as evidently he intended), 
he would be charged eighteen solidi beyond the original six. He also agreed 
to pay sixty solidi (t.e. £3 Genoese) as the price of the horse should he not 
return it safe and sound; and if the horse were injured, the degree of injury 
should be determined by a board of arbitration. Wido Bilissimus acted as 
guarantor for Rolandus.? 

Then on 13 October 1191, Rolandus again rented a pack pony, this time 
to go to the fair of St. Rémi at Troyes. The vectuarius who supplied him with 
the animal was the Milanese, Mainus de Mediolano. The price of rental for 
the trip to Troyes was thirty-two solidi; the text indicates payment was made 
in advance. Should Rolandus decide to take the horse on to the fair of Lagny, 
he agreed to pay an additional twenty-two solidi, pro vectura. Should he not 
return the horse, he promised to pay £6 Genoese as its price, and should the 
horse be injured, the problem was to be submitted to a board of arbitration 
which would determine the portion of the price to be paid according to the 
degree of the injury. Wido Bilissimus again acted as guarantor for Rolandus. 
A final clause stated that when the horse was returned, if the carta (i.e. the 
notarial contract) was not returned to Rolandus by Guidotus, the horse should 
remain in the charge of Wido Bilissimus, or of the ‘conductor’, at the expense 
of the renter, z.e. Guidotus.# 


1 This is another northern name; it appears that in the twelfth century at least, many of the 
vectuarit were northerners. 

2 Guglielmo Cassinese, no. 267: Gualterius de Tren locat Rolando Bordello runcinum I. a die .VII. 
martii ad dies .XII. pro sol. .VI. et si plus tenuerit, dare promittit per eandem rationem. Et st duxerit ad 
feriam de Bar proximam, dare promittit sol. .XVIII. ultra sol. .VI. Et si equum non reduxerit sanum et 
saloum ut est, pretio equi dare promittit sol. .LX. jan., sub pena dupli. Set si foret magagnatus, d e magagna 
liberanda foret in arbitrio bonorum hominum. Et Wido Bilissimus debitor et pagator sub pena du pli, abrenun- 
cians iuri quo cavetur principalem debitorem primo conveniri. Observe that the fair of B ar for 1191 
began on 19 March. Having left Genoa on 7 March, Rolandus should have arr ived at Bar 
between 7 and 13 April; this would have placed his arrival in the course of the p eriod of cor- 
dovan sale, not at the beginning of the fair. 

3 Guglielmo Cassinese, no. 1226: Guidotus Mainus de Mediolano locat Rolando de B ordello runcinum 
unum, causa ducendi ad feriam Sancti Ramedii de Trex, pro sol. AXA, et quietus est. Et st duxerit ad 
feriam de Laniaco, dare promittit sol. XXII. pro vectura. Et inde promittit reducere equum sanum et saluum. 
Et si non reduxerit, pretio equi dare promittit lib. .VI. den. jan., sub pena dupli. Set si fo ret magagnatus, 
magagna sit in arbitrio bonorum hominum, et tantum quantum non serveretur equus compu taretur in precio. 
Et si non attenderit ut supra Rolandus, Wido Bilissimus promittit attendere pro eo, et propriume t principalem 
debitorem et pagatorem se constituit, sub pena dupli, abrenuncians iuri quo cavetur principale m debitorem 
primo conveniri. Et ita quod in reditu equi, si non redderetur hec carta, et ob hoc equus remaneret apud Wits 
nem vel conductorem, expense equi forent super locatore. In statione Curie Feni, die .XIII. octubri s. Te ste 
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Now the final clause of this contract reflects some set of provisions which 
regulated, at least to some degree, the conduct of professional freighters even 
in 1191. One can also point to the reference in the same clause: to a ‘con- 
ductor’, a term indicative of the degree to which the transportation business 
was organized. The ‘conductor’ was the individual who led the animals on 
the journey, the ‘driver’, the mule skinner, and it was also he who looked 
after them during stops at Genoa, or in Champagne. Indeed, as is indicated 
by the two documents discussed above, and by scattered references in other 
notarial contracts from the beginning of the thirteenth century, it is only 
natural that the vectuarii should have been intimately connected with the sale 
and rental of pack animals.! 

A careful analysis of the evidence in these Genoese cartularies leaves little 
room for doubt that as early as the last decade of the twelfth century there 
existed an organized group of professional freighters—termed vectuarit just 
as they were in the second half of the thirteenth century—who were an inte- 


Philippus Azopardus, Rolandus Lucensis. ; 

Observe the pattern once again: the fair of St. Rémi began always on 2 November; if Rolan- 
dus left Genoa on 14 October, he would have arrived in Troyes between 15 and 20 November, 
which would have been during the last few days of cloth sale or the beginning of cordovan sale. 
The role of Wido Bilissimus in relation to the vectuarii and to the sale of mules and horses is 
difficult to determine. Note that in both the contracts discussed above he acts as guarantor. 
His name appears several times in contracts recording the sale or rental of pack animals (Gu- 
glielmo Cassinese, nos. 267, 1226, 1663), and he appears frequently as a witness or guarantor in 
business contracts involving Lucchese, Piacenzans, Florentines, Milanese, and Pisans (Guglielmo 
Cassinese, nos. 69, 167, 1637, 1747, 1783, 1815, 1820); evidently he was himself a Lucchese 
(of. Giovanni di Guiberto [1200-1211], 2 vols. ed. M. W. Hall-Cole, H. C. Krueger, R. G. Reinert, 
R. L. Reynolds [Genoa, 1939] no. 290, where one Guido Bellissimus Lucensis buys a Saracen 
slave). Very likely he functioned in Genoa as a censarius, or broker, for merchants from other 
Italian towns. 

1 See, for example, Lanfranco (1202-1226), 2 vols. ed. H.C. Krueger, R. L. Reynolds 
(Genoa, 1951-52), no. 517: Ego Obertus Squarzaficus confiteor me emisse a te Petro de Terdona equum 
unum, unde lib. .XII. denariorum jan. usque ad quindecim dies posi Pasca proximum per me vel meum missum 
tibt vel tuo certo misso dare promitto. St vero ut dictum est tibi non solvero, promitto tibi dare vel tuo certo 
misso in proxima feria Pruini de Madio lib. novem pruinisinorum bonorum legitimorum, alioquin penam 
dupli tibi stipulanti spondeo. Et inde omnia bona mea habita et habenda tibi stipulanti spondeo etcetera et 
specialiter equum predictum cuius possessionem in te retines et pro te et tuo nomine teneo et tenebo usque ad 
perfectam solutionem etcetera. Testes Aimus de Verzelai, Bonus Johannes medicus, Ubertus spetiarius et 
Bartholomeus Brunus (25 March 1210). Obertus Squarzaficus, who in this contract buys a horse 
from Petrus de Terdona for £12 Genoese, appears to have been a lesser member of the caravan 
merchant group. Petrus de Terdona was evidently a horse dealer and vectuarius; in any case, as 
the document indicates, he could readily arrange to receive payment, made to himself or his 
agent, at a fair in Champagne. Yet he does not appear to have been connected with the fair 
trade as a merchant; he figures in just one other document in this cartulary (Lanfranco, no. 691), 
where he acts as witness to a settlement of debts between Genoese artisans. 

In the entries of the notary Wilielmus Sapiens (1210-13) in the cartulary entitled Pietro Ruffo 
(folios 7-68v) orie finds further provocative evidence concerning the trade in pack animals 
which hints conclusively at the high degree of organization which existed within this group of 
merchants, The notary Wilielmus Sapiens worked at the house or place of business of the 
brothers Anxussus and Ansaldus, bancherii; this location was apparently a centre for the trade 
in horses and mules. Several of these entries are particularly arresting. On 6 March 1212, 
Sapiens drew up a contract in which one Petrus de Navaria acknowledged a debt to Zuinus 
and Bubaldus de Bonevalo consulibus muliorum (Pietro Ruffo, 39v-2). In a second document 
dated 18 March 1212, a house in civitate janue in carrubio muliorum is referred to (Pietro Ruffo, 
41v—1). On 15 June 1212, another document was drawn up involving the Januensium consulum 
muliorum in a long suit concerning the non-payment of a debt for a mule (Pietro Ruffo, 57-3). 
And finally, from January 1213 (?), we have what appears to be a decision of the consules mulio- 
rum (Pietro Ruffo, 83v-1). These references all pointedly suggest the existence of a guild of 
muleteers in Genoa by the beginning of the thirteenth century. Whether or not the vectuarii were 
a part of this organization is an open question; in all probability the two groups overlapped. 
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gral part of the important trade between the fairs of Champagne and Genoa. 
In comparison with those preserved from the second half of the thirteenth 
century, the entries which refer to the operations of vectuarii in the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries are relatively scarce; and it is perhaps a valid 
assumption that the services of vectuarii were less frequently used by caravan 
merchants in the twelfth century when the total volume of trade was less. Yet 
several related factors must be taken into consideration. In the first place, as 
has been asserted above, the basic pattern of the fair trade did not change 
between the last two decades of the twelfth century and the second half of the 
thirteenth; one must therefore postulate that the techniques used in this 
commerce were essentially the same. In the second place, if one does not 
assume the existence of some sort of freighting apparatus at least as early as 
11gr, there remains no rational way to explain the conduct of many prominent 
caravan merchants. In the cartularies of the two notaries from the late twelfth 
century whose records are richest in pertinent material—Cassinese and Ober- 
tus de Placentia—it is possible to trace the activities of important merchants 
of Arras and Asti who remained in Genoa month after month continuously 
selling northern cloth, apparently without ever leaving the city to get new 
supplies.! But still the same men can commonly be observed making heavy 
credit purchases of Mediterranean spices and similar commodities just before 
one of the regular caravans left Genoa for a fair in Champagne. One must 
conclude, therefore, that it was standard practice for a merchant in this trade 
to remain at one end or the other of the main artery of commerce and suc- 
cessfully conduct his tangled business affairs, provided only that he had a 
competent partner or agent stationed at the opposite end to keep things 
moving, and provided that he was able to utilize the services of professional 


1 In the cartulary of Guglielmo Cassinese, for example, the wealthy Arras man Balduinus Gote- 
fredus Campus appears fourteen times between 12 March and 4 June 1191: nos. 281 (12 March) ; 
344 (22 March); 355 (24 March); 389 (29 March); 423 (19 April); 515 (27 April); 649 (24 
May); 650 (25 May); 653 (26 May); 654 (26 May); 661 (27 May); 669 (29 May); 675 (3 
June); 680 (4 June). He then disappeared from town until 4 January 1192, leaving his affairs 
in charge of his agent Petrus Leonardus. He was again continuously in Genoa between 4 January 
and 22 April 1192 (the records of Cassinese end on 26 April 1192): nos. 1465 (4 January) ; 
1470 (8 January) ; 1513 (24 January) ; 1519 (25 January) ; 1535 (30 January) ; 1557 (1 February) ; 
1561 (3 February) ; 1642 (29 February) ; 1727 (10 March); 1728 (10 March) ; 1779 (23 March) ; 
1786 (25 March); 1880 (22 April). 

The record of Simon de Iser of Arras (also in the cartulary of Guglielmo Cassinese) is equally 
impressive. He appears consistently in the records from 12 February to 3 June 1191 (at which 
time he arranged for an agent to take over his affairs in Genoa). See the following entries: 
Cassinese, nos. 240 (12 February) ; 281 (12 March); 355 (24 March); 360 (26 March) ; 389 (29 
March); 442 (8 April); 649 (24 May); 668 (29 May); 675 (3 June). Simon was evidently out 
of town from 4 June through 10 September 1191, but he appears once again on 11 September 
and continues doing business, selling northern cloth and buying spices, without a break until 
12 March 1192. See Cassinese, nos. 973 (11 September); 1022 (16 September); 1034 (18 Sep- 
tember) ; 1182 (7 October); 1260 (19 October); 1265 (21 October); 1289 (30 October) ; 1290 
(31 October) ; 1373 (3 December) ; 1495 (16 January 1192); 1727 (10 March) ; 1741 (12 March). 

Five years later, in the entries of Obertus de Placentia, in the cartulary entitled Diversorum 
102, the Asti merchant, Rolandus de Fonte, appears consistently in the record from 14 January 
to 14 October 1197: Diversorum 102, 23v-3, 4 (14 January); 24-2 (15 January); 24v—-4 (16 
January); 24v-6 (17 January); 25-3 (17 January) ; 26v—4 (20 January); 44v-3 (1 March); 
38v-3 (7 March); 64-5 (21 April); 64v-6 (22 April); 67-5 (3 May); 69-3, 4 (7 May); 71v-2 
(13 May); 75v-1, 2 (27 May); 83-3 (4 July); 83v-4 (7 July); 85-5 (9 September) ; 86v—5, 6 
(10 September) ; 87-2, 3 (10 September) ; 87v-3 (10 September) ; 95-5 (14 October). Each of 
these entries records a sale of northern cloth. The two month gap between 7 July and 9 September 
1197, appears here because this portion of the cartulary of Obertus de Placentia (which is 
found in the cartulary entitled Giovanni Amandolesio, folios 173-186) is not available to me for 


examination. 
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freighting companies. He needed only to make an occasional trip to the 
north himself, perhaps just once a year, in order to keep a tight rein at all 
times on his far-flung affairs. This was the situation in 1191 and this was still 
the situation one hundred years later in 1291. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
By F. REDLICH 


what was called in German Kontribution, a fact well known to historians 
dealing with that period. But the relationship of the institution of Kontri- 
bution to other similar contemporary, yet somewhat older, practices has never 
to my knowledge been investigated. The purpose of this paper is to fill that gap. 


r HE most important means used to finance the Thirty Years’ War was 


I. ANALYSIS 


(A) Contributions and ‘Contributions’ 


The German equivalent of the English term contribution was applied in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries to a tax levied by the estates for, or, 
with their consent, by, a warring prince in his own realm.! But contributions 
could also be levied by or with the consent of the estates to assist allies of a 
prince who joined him in fighting for a common cause. Examples could be 
cited of contributions levied in the 1620’s by several German bishops to assist 
in financing the army of the Catholic League, led by Tilly under the supreme 
command of Duke Maximilian I of Bavaria. Even neutral princes, such as the 
Dukes of Anhalt,? might use contributions of this description to pay Imperial 
troops quartered perforce in their country under a system in which, as we shall 
see, the same word appears with a rather different meaning. To stress the point, 
originally in Germany a contribution was a regular war tax, raised by, or by 
consent of, the estates in the realm concerned. 

This lawful tax, collected by orderly procedure, all but disappeared during 
the Thirty Years’ War, and was replaced by an impost, levied under the 
threat of force.? Actually the successor of the traditional contribution absorbed 
elements of a very different third financial institution called in German 
Brandschatzung. 

Brandschatzung was a payment in money or kind extorted by an enemy 
under the threat of force. It amounted to a demand to ransom property which 
under the then prevailing law of war could be looted and burned. In recog- 
nition of the payment, the party receiving it promised to protect and, at least 
in theory, to abstain from molesting the place which had paid the ransom. 
This fact emerges very clearly in a document issued and signed by the Swedish 
general, Torstenson, after an agreement with the town of Landsberg on the 
Lech about a Brandschatzung.4 Since the English language does not possess a 
specific term for this institution, which can therefore be rendered only by the 


1 Murray’s New Dictionary, 11, 924 describes under 2b the meaning of the term that interests 
us as follows: ‘a payment or tax imposed upon... the population... . by the civil, military, 
or spiritual authority’. This description implies that the English language does not possess 
separate and specific words for the three related phenomena which will be distinguished in the 
following analysis. For the sake of clarity we shall have to devise such expressions. 

2 Walter Gebensleben, ‘Kriegsleistungen Anhalts wahrend der Jahre 1625-1632’, Halle Ph. 
D. thesis (1890), pp. 27, 28. 

3 Later in this paper this impost will be discussed in detail. 

4 The document is reprinted in Franz Zwerger, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Stadt Landsberg 
wahrend des dreissig jahrigen Krieges (Landsberg, 1882), p. 67. 
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ambiguous word contribution, I shall use this word in quotation marks and 
write ‘contribution’ whenever I mean Brandschatzung. 

The levying of ‘contributions’ upon towns and villages by the commander 
of a troop under the threat of burning was a very old legal device of the 
military and can be traced back to medieval times. It was applied generally 
throughout the Thirty Years’ War. The enemy commander or his Brandmeister, 
an officer charged with this kind of extortion and any actual burning, estimated 
the amount of damage which the property owners of a town, village, or monas- 
tery would suffer if a torch were put to their possessions. Then he offered to 
leave the property unharmed for a payment somewhat smaller than the esti- 
mated damage. Examples of Brandschatzung are legion. To show the character 
of the institution let me mention a few. In 1621 Mansfeld levied from a certain 
town in the Bishopric of Speier 70,000 fl.; from its chapter and clergy, 200,000 
talers; and from the town of Hagenau in Alsace, 100,000 fl. From the abbey 
of Maursmiinster large amounts of wine, grain, and cash were taken. The 
town of Zabern paid 100,000 talers in two instalments.! According to the in- 
struction which Wallenstein received when marching with his new army of 
1625 into northern Germany, he needed Imperial permission for levying 
‘contributions’, a limitation of his power which he disregarded.? 

In passing we should here mention a strange but somewhat similar kind of 
payment which appears under the name of Ritterzehrung (literally translated: 
knights’ repast), a name that indicates a very old custom. Ritterzehrung is actually 
a perfect example of how an institution can change over time and take on a 
meaning completely different from the original one. In the beginning, Ritter- 
zehrung had been ‘stips qua equiti in transtiu praebetur’ ; ‘das einem armen oder irrenden 
Ritter auf seinem Zuge zur Fristung seines Lebens Gewdhrte’.2 That is to say, Ritter- 
zehrung was an alms given to a poor knight-errant. But at some point in the 
sixteenth century, mercenary armies, taking over the institution, developed it 
into a mild form of extortion. Requested by troops instead of by individuals, 
it was demanded of friendly towns passed on the march and remained in 
principle a voluntary payment. It could be refused, as indicated by a case of 
1610,4 when a troop hired for the service of the Protestant Union demanded 
it of a small town in Niirnberg territory. In other cases the solicitation may 
have approached the character of a ‘contribution’, in that it was paid to avoid 
damages. For example in the fall of 1621, Mansfeld, after he had abandoned 
the Upper Palatinate, marched west. He passed close to or through Wiirttem- 
berg territory, and asked from each of the towns of Wimpfen and Heilbronn 
a gutwillige Ritterzehrung (gutwillig meaning: voluntary). The towns paid him 
12,000 and 20,000 fl. respectively.5 Probably refusals would have led to rather 
dire consequences, since Mansfeld was not squeamish. This kind of payment 
disappeared in the early 1620’s. 

Contributions and ‘contributions’ were common procedures at the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War. However, the war soon took on such proportions 
that it could no longer be financed by traditional methods.6 Thus new kinds 


1 Relation deren Geschichten Ritterlichen Thaten und Kriegsshandlung: So Herr Ernst Graff zu Mans- 
sfeldt.... Darauss als in einer Apologia... . (n.p. 1622), p. 82-5. 

2 Moriz Ritter, ‘Das Kontributionssystem Wallensteins’, Historische Keitschrift, XC (1902-3), 
210. 

3 Grimms’ Worterbuch. 

4 Franz Ludwig Freiherr von Soden, Kriegs- und Sittengeschichte der Reichsstadt Niirnberg vom 
Ende des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts bis zur Schlacht bei Breitenfeld.... (Erlangen, 1860), I, 79. . 

5 Mansfeld Apologia, p. 83. Niegr * 

8 See my paper ‘Military Entrepreneurship and the Credit System in the Sixteenth and 
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of payments had to be developed for the benefit of armies, payments which 
were forced on more or less hostile and friendly populations. One case of a 
forced loan has come to my attention. In the winter of 1621-2 Mansfeld 
borrowed 30,000 talers from the burghers of Hagenau and an additional sum 
from the town’s Jewry, a loan which was never repaid and so approximated 
a ‘contribution’. Woe to these people if they had not paid it! ! Equally close 
to ‘contributions’ and very common were ransoms which cities now had to 
pay out in order to avoid becoming muster places or garrisons, either of which 
would have caused heavy outlays and damages. Such ransoms were paid, for 
example, by Ulm, Frankfurt, Miihlhausen, Eger, Rostock, and Niirnberg. 
This latter city paid 100,000 fl. in 1625, 60,000 fl. in 1627, 100,000 fl. in 1628, 
180,000 fl. in 1629-30, and promised to pay another 240,000 fl. for the period 
from 1 June 1630 to June 1631.2 


(B) Kontributionen 


Much more important than the new forms just described were certain inno- 
vations, the authors of which can be identified and will be examined later. In 
these innovations elements of both contributions and ‘contributions’ were 
combined to form a new kind of extortion, the previously mentioned successor 
to the sixteenth-century contributions. In the absence of a specific English 
word to cover it the German word Kontribution will be employed. This word 
came into use in the 1620’s after the word Soldatensteuer had been current for 
a short while, possibly only in Silesia. 

From the contribution came the character of a tax into the new institution 
of Kontribution. On the other hand, what distinguished it from the former, the 
contribution, was the fact that no consent of the estates, that is of the consti- 
tuted authorities, if you please, was requested before the burden was imposed. 
A Kontribution was set autonomously by army authorities according to 
army regulations, while a contribution was agreed upon between a prince and 
the estates concerned. In exceptional cases, for example in Bohemia and 
Moravia in the winter of 1626-7, a genuine Kontribution, that is a war tax 
without consent of the estates, was levied by the Emperor, the countries’ lord, 
because the sums traditionally voted by estates as contributions were too small 
to be of use and came in too slowly.? Here as always, the Kontribution had to 
be paid immediately and at short notice. 

Although the levying of Kontributionen had begun in enemy country, as 
the war progressed it was raised in neutral and friendly countries as well; 
and from about 1625 on, when the new institution had developed fully, it 
reflected the notion that any population had to sustain whatever army was 
or could be quartered in its midst. Force was used or at least threatened in 
exacting it. When, for example, by 1645 the City of Cologne, friendly to the 
Emperor, did not voluntarily pay enough into the war chest, Melander, the 
Imperial commander, received permission from the Emperor to levy by way 
of a Kontribution customs on all goods, including victuals, destined for the city. 
He was able to do this, since his army controlled the surrounding area. 
Seventeenth Centuries’, Kyklos, X (1957), 187. The word contributions, as used in that paper, 


denotes what is here called ‘contributions’. 
1 Hans Wertheim, Der tolle Halberstadter Herzog Christian von Braunschweig (Berlin, 1929), HU, 


: ‘ . . . Oos . 
3 Moriz Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges (1555-1648), Dritter Band: Geschichte des Dreissig jahrigen Krieges (Stuttgart, 1908), p. 302. 


3 Ibid. p. 352. 
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Infuriated, the city planned to attach real property within its walls which 
belonged to the general, but had to submit.? 

From the second root of the institution of Kontribution, namely, the ‘contri- 
bution’ (Brandschatzung), to which we now turn, came that element of force 
just mentioned as characteristic of the Kontribution. In both cases the appli- 
cation of force was legal under the prevailing rules of war, whenever the 
requested payment was not made. But while a ‘contribution’ could be levied 
only on a town, village, monastery, or the like, a Kontribution was levied upon 
a larger area, a country, province, or district, although in exceptional cases 
it could be forced on a single town. Actually a ‘contribution’ could not be 
asked of an area larger than could be destroyed in one act of incendiarism. 
Consequently, in the ‘contribution’, threat was immediate; in the Kontribution, 
it was relatively remote, and the application of force was only a last resort of 
army authorities over a recalcitrant population. ‘Contribution’ was paid in 
a lump sum; a Kontribution could be paid in instalments if the sum was fixed, 
but it was usually set at so much per month or per week. In the case of Kontri- 
bution, as in that of ‘contribution’, the locality or area was promised protection 
from further extortion after having made the payment, although unfortu- 
nately the protection was hardly ever complete. Rapacious officers and 
soldiers out of control might violate such agreements, and if the troops were 
starving not much could be done against their excessive demands.” Moreover, 
when a hostile army was close, it would, of course, not respect arrangements 
made by the enemy but would break in with its own demands.? 

Now, having gained a familiarity with the three related although dis- 
tinguishable phenomena of contributions, ‘contributions’, and Kontributionen, 
let us proceed to a further analysis of the last named institution, the Aonéri- 
bution. Three kinds of Kontribution can be distinguished. 

1. A Kontribution could be levied by a commanding officer who occupied 
enemy, neutral or even friendly territory. For example, there was Spinola’s 
Kontribution of 1620 in the Lower Palatinate, Wallenstein’s of 1625 in the 
Bishopric of Halberstadt, and Kénigsmark’s of 1645 in Saxony. This was the 
kind of Kontribution, then still an innovation, which the Emperor had in mind 
when he authorized Wallenstein in an instruction of 1625 to levy tolerable 
(letdliche) sums on the population for sustaining the army then marching into 
the Holy Roman Empire. A few years later the use of such levies had become 
established to such an extent that armies assigned to particular regiments or 
companies or garrisons, areas upon which, by way of Kontribution, they sub- 
sisted parasitically. When, for example, Gustavus Adolphus forced an alliance 
on Brandenburg in 1631, the country was divided into ten districts, each of 
which had to sustain a regiment with 3,000 talers per month.4 

2. Akin to the above was a Kontribution levied on country unoccupied by an 
army which nevertheless was strong enough to occupy or at least to raid it at 
will. A weak country usually agreed upon it to protect itself from the ravages 
of war. Thus in the 1620’s the King of Denmark, campaigning in Lower 
Saxony against the Emperor, levied a Kontribution on unoccupied Mecklen- 
burg; and in the 1640’s the Hessians forced payment on Pfalz-Neuburg and 

” Wilhelm Hofmann, Peter Melander, Reichsgraf zu Holzappel, Ein Characterbild aus der Zeit des 
3ojahrigen Krieges (Munich, 1882), p. 61. 

2 In 1647 the commander of a fortress, whose garrison was starving, demanded over and 


above the agreed-on Kontribution a certain amount of grain. Letter by a Count of Nassau-Saar- 
briicken to Melander; see ibid. p. 234. 


3 Ibid. pp. 167, 232. 
4 Ibid. p. 167; Ritter, Dreissigjéhriger Krieg, loc. cit. p. 493. 
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the Bishopric of Cologne which were also unoccupied. In those countries the 
Hessians had what can only be characterized as tax collectors.1 

This kind of Kontribution overlaps with the ransom, levied under that very 
name and paid by cities to avoid being made muster places or garrisons. That 
ransom has been characterized before as being close also to the traditional 
‘contribution’, z.e. it is here that ‘contributions’ and Kontributionen overlap. 

3. Weak countries anxious to stay neutral might pay a Kontribution to two 
armies fighting one another in the neighbouring area. This was done, for 
example, by Anhalt in the 1620’s. By 1630, when Swedish and Imperial troops 
confronted one another in the Magdeburg area, both sides demanded Kontri- 
butionen in localities where their influence zones overlapped.? 


Il. THE METHOD OF LEVYING THE IMPOSTS 


The levying of all three related imposts (contributions, ‘contributions’, and 
Kontributionen) involved four consecutive procedures: requisitioning a certain 
amount of money or goods, apportioning the burden, collecting the tax, as we 
may say here, and distributing the proceeds among the troops. A fifth pro- 
cedure might be added when the demands were not met at once: enforcing 
them. 

As mentioned earlier, contributions were demanded by princes or estates; 
‘contributions’ by military commanders; Kontributionen might in exceptional 
cases be demanded by a prince who had to quarter his army in his own realm. 
(For instance, the Emperor had to quarter Wallenstein’s army in Bohemia and 
Moravia during the winter of 1626-7.) As a rule, however, Kontributionen 
were demanded by military commanders of hostile, foreign, and sometimes 
even friendly armies. When the prescribed burden was to be allocated among 
burghers or peasants and the dues to be collected, the job fell on the local 
authorities in the case of contributions and ‘contributions’. If Kontributionen 
were levied in a prince’s own realm, that is, were clearly war taxes without 
prior consent of the estates, the allocation and collection fell quite naturally 
on the local authorities. Even in foreign countries, whenever possible, German 
generals left the allocation and collection of their demands to territorial or 
local authorities too. In contrast, when the Spanish general Spinola levied the 
earliest Kontributionen in Germany, he organized one agency to collect the dues 
and another to distribute the receipts. The typical German procedure of 
leaving these tasks to local authorities was the one used by Tilly when he ex- 
acted Kontributionen in Lower Saxony and Westphalia in the 1620’s, and by 
Wallenstein throughout.? But sometimes the territorial authorities would not 
co-operate, as in the case of Hesse in 1623, because the Landgraf considered 
that Tilly’s invasion of his country was illegal and indefensible. In other cases, 
as in those of the Bishopric of Halberstadt and the Duchies of Anhalt, the 
territorial administration broke down more or less quickly after the occupation 
had taken place;4 again, in other instances, local authorities proved incompe- 
tent. In all these, the load was allocated with the help of their administrative 
organization by the commanders making the demands; and then, of course, 


1 Hofmann, op. cit. p. 142. oe Ky i 

2 Erich Schwanneke, ‘Die Wirkungen des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges im Erzstift Magdeburg 
(Holzkreis)’, Halle Ph. D. thesis (1913), p. 33. ; 

3 Onno Klopp, Tilly im dreissig jahrigen Kriege (Stuttgart, 1861), I, 212, 370, 472. 
’ 4 Gebensleben, op. cit. passim brings many details on the Anhalt case, yet without under- 
standing the essentials. s) i 
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the levying of Kontributionen became extremely unjust and turbulent. Moreover, 
the territorial and local administrations were usually so clumsy and incompe- 
tent that more often than not the very first instalments of Kontributionen had 
to be assessed by commanding officers, while the later ones could be left to be 
handled by the authorities concerned. 

Where the allocation of the load was a matter for civil authorities, the 
collection fell to them as well, and they acted as collectors even in cases where 
the load was assessed by the military. Foodstuffs, collected and stored in 
magazines established by the civil authorities, were turned over in bulk to 
army officers appointed by their commanders; and army authorities distributed 
them among the officers and soldiers for personal consumption, unless the 
latter ate at the table of the hosts, that is, received Hausmannskost, as it was 
called, or at least received bread from individual hosts. Money collected 
might go to merchant bankers who had advanced funds to the commanders. 

This then is the organization which usually was at least contemplated but 
which did not always work; and when it did not work, trouble started, because 
the enforcement was always a matter for the army, which invariably acted 
brutally. Moreover, extortions over and above legitimate demands were 
common. ! 


Ill. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF KONTRIBUTION 


Although the preceding presentation is meant to be systematic rather than 
historical, it already contains many data which need only some supplement 
to arrive at a history of the institution of Kontribution. As will be remembered, 
the latter can be defined as a war tax levied in money and in kind without 
consent of the estates by a military commander on a population actually or 
potentially in his power. (If a prince levied a Aontribution in his realm he must 
be assumed as having acted as the supreme commander.) 

The Kontribution is distinctly of seventeenth-century origin, and the decisive 
question historically is whether the institution originated in the Holy Roman 
Empire or was adopted from foreign examples. No unqualified answer can be 
given. On the one hand, one can point to a suggestion of Ernest von Mansfeld 
as a possible starting-point. His troops, sent to Bohemia by the Duke of Savoy 
to help the Protestant cause against the Emperor, were even less well paid 
then those levied by the Bohemian estates. In dire straits he suggested ‘a 
contribution to be raised upon the Countrey Peasants offering to make an 
account of that which he should gather, and to deduct it from the Souldiers 
pay’.? (This suggestion may or may not have implied a levy to cover the total 
of the soldiers’ wages, a practice later actually introduced by Wallenstein.) 
The same source goes on to claim that the proposed method was ‘common 
in other nations’. Actually, as early as the sixteenth century the first steps in 
that direction had been taken by the Spanish army authorities in Italy and by 
Hapsburg generals in the Turkish wars. Shortly after Mansfeld’s suggestion was 
made, the Spanish General Spinola, commander in the Low Countries, took 
action along those lines. He exacted the wages of his soldiers from the Palatine 


1 Julius Otto Opel, Wallenstein im Stift Halberstadt 1625/26 (Halle, 1866), p. 30 ff; see especially 
the brutal letter quoted by Schwannecke, of. cit. pp. 35-36, and the document of 1627 reprinted 
by Friedrich von Hurter, Cur Geschichte Wallensteins (Schaffhausen, 1855), pp. 104 ff. 

® Cited from the English edition of the Mansfeld Apologia (see footnote 1, p. 248 supra): The 
Appologie of the Illustrious Prince Ernestus, Earl of Mansfield, etc... . translated out of the Original 
French Coppie (Heidelberg, 1622), p. 23. 
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communities, probably on the basis of tax lists, when he entered the Bohemian 
War by invading the Lower Palatinate. He followed the same practice when 
shortly thereafter he quartered his men for the winter 1620-21 in neutral 
territory. Both Mansfeld’s suggestion and Spinola’s action implied the intro- 
duction of a new type of war tax in Germany. As a matter of fact, it was a very 
attractive one should it become accepted practice, as it did, since it avoided 
the traditional consent of the estates concerned. Usually they were unwilling 
to allocate to their own princes by way of taxes the most urgent funds.! 

Before long, when Mansfeld, as a commander-in-chief, and Christian von 
Halberstadt, more or less closely associated with him, came to finance their 
campaigns in the service of the ex-King of Bohemia largely out of Kontributionen 
and ‘contributions’ (Brandschatzungen), they showed the extraordinary possi- 
bilities for war finance of those instruments and especially the former. To 
exhaust those possibilities they had, of course, to be used ruthlessly and without 
regard for the immediate welfare of the area or for any possible future warfare 
in the same area. Spinola, as well as Mansfeld, acted under pressure of identi- 
cal circumstances, lack of funds on the part of their war lords.2 

At the very time when Spinola and Mansfeld introduced the Kontribution in 
Germany, that is in the early 1620’s, action was taken in Bohemia very similar 
to that which Mansfeld had suggested as early as 1620 to the Protestant estates. 
Areas in which troops were quartered were made responsible for their upkeep. 
The inhabitants were forced to pay weekly in money and/or foodstuffs 
whatever was needed. Arrears were collected by crude force. Originally 
military commanders and imperial commissaries co-operated in levying and 
collecting the Aontribution; later, after January 1622, when Wallenstein became 
the commanding officer in subjugated Bohemia, it was he who administered 
the new tax. Its character was then well understood, for Wallenstein clearly 
made a distinction between contributions, which could be discussed in the 
course of negotiations, and the new-fangled Kontributionen which had to be 
paid or the consequences borne.? 

The next person to take over, actually in a rather mild form, the not-yet- 
standardized institution, was Tilly, commander of the troops of the Catholic 
League. Since in the early years of the war the League regularly collected 
large, although insufficient funds, Tilly paid out of these the excess cost over 
and above the mere upkeep of his men and made the population pay only 
food and fodder by way of Kontribution. Tilly’s Kontributionen, as a matter of 
principle, were payable in kind, and money was taken only in exceptional 
cases. 

In 1625 when Wallenstein became the supreme commander of the Imperial 
army he was faced with the same problem that had troubled Spinola, Mansfeld, 
and Christian von Halberstadt: he had to wage war with insufficient means. 
But he had had his experience in Bohemia; and the activities of those three 
generals as well as those of Tilly can be assumed to have been known to him. 
Thus he was ready to develop the system of Kontribution to its final form. Not 


1 Ritter, Dreissigjahriger Krieg, loc. cit. pp. 113, 114; Theodor Lorentzen, Die Schwedische 
Armee im Dreissigjahrigen Kriege und ihre Abdankung (Leipzig, 1894), p. 84. 

2 In the contemporary pamphlet published under the pseudonym Waremund von Francken- 
thal. Warhafftige Aussfiihrung iiber .... Ernsten Graven zu Mansfeldt.... (n.p. 1622) Mansfeld s 
actions are defended on the ground that after the loss of Bohemia and the Palatinate his war 
lord had no other way left if he wanted to continue the fight; see p. 32. 

3 As a matter of fact, there was a good deal of haggling and bribing when the amount of 
‘contributions’ and Kontributionen was set; but in the end not the bearer of the burden but the 
demanding officer had the last word. 
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only were fodder and foodstuffs requisitioned, as they had been by Tilly, to 
cover part of the total cost of wages and salaries, but the whole of such cost 
and, ultimately, even the cost of recruiting and mustering new regiments, was 
exacted from the hapless population. Moreover, while Tilly’s Kontributionen 
were payable in kind, Wallenstein’s were in principle payable in money, and 
only where money was unobtainable was payment in kind permitted. Hardly 
had Wallenstein given the instrument its convenient and, as it proved, final 
form, before it became common practice. At the meeting of the Electors or 
their delegates in 1627, where many complaints were voiced about Wallen- 
stein’s way of waging war, the institution of Kontribution as such was not 
challenged but instead obviously taken as indispensable. And a few years 
later when Gustavus Adolphus entered the German war, he adopted it for the 
Swedish army.! From then on to the end of the Thirty Years’ War Kontributionen 
in the form which Wallenstein had evolved were the mainstay of war finance.? 

Moriz Ritter has pointed out what the new impost meant in terms of pro- 
ceeds. From the Bohemian contribution of 1625 39,000 fl. were raised in four 
months and in January 1627 all the members of the Catholic League together 
approved a contribution to the war effort of 972,000 talers for six months. The 
yield of Kontributionen in the same decade was of an entirely different magni- 
tude. An individual Bohemian town paid 200,000 fl. for three-and-a-half years, 
another 422,000 fl. for about fifteen months. The Schweidnitz-Jauer district 
in Silesia in 1626/27 paid 493,000 fi. for seven months; in the fall of 1625 Wal- 
lenstein’s colonel, Cerboni, demanded 11,000 fl. per week from the town of 
Aschersleben, an amount so outrageous that within a few weeks the arrear 
alone amounted to 100,058 fl. In 1631 the (Protestant) Stift of Magdeburg 
paid 68,734 talers and in eight months of 1634 one of its four districts (the 
Holzkreis) alone contributed 109,260 talers in addition to the Stzft’s main- 
taining that year the garrison of the Town of Magdeburg to the tune of 
87,470 talers.3 

To sum up: the most important instrument used in financing the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Kontribution, was developed between 1620 and 1625 out of two 
older institutions, here designated as contribution and ‘contribution’ (Brand- 
schatzung).* It was introduced by Spinola and Mansfeld and systematized by 
Wallenstein so that as early as 1627 it had become established practice. Wal- 
lenstein worked out the final form of the Kontribution when he became the 
supreme commander of the Imperial army in 1625; and in that form it re- 
mained the mainstay of war finance throughout the seventeenth century. 


Harvard University 


1 Ritter, Dreissigjahriger Krieg, loc. cit. p. 374. 
2 Ritter, ‘Kontributionssystem’, passim; idem, Dreissigiahriger Krieg, loc. cit. pp. 302, 303. 
3 Ritter, Dreissigidhriger Krieg, loc. cit. pp. 220, 221, 3523; Opel, op. cit. p. 30 and the documents 
on eE 68, 69, 78; Schwanneke, op. cit. p. 33. 
A clear case of an English ‘contribution’ levied under German influence by Pri 
rince Rupert 
is mentioned by C. V. Wedgwood, The King’s War (1958), p. 118. ‘ oir 


BRITISH INCOMES AND PROPERTY IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By P. K. O*BRIEN 
I 


NCOME consists of payments to individuals for participation in production. 

Participation may be active and direct, as in the case of employees and 

entrepreneurs, or passive and indirect, where men simply lend their proper- 
ty to other men for use in production. Income is also received by individuals 
for the use of their property by the government for defence and other public 
purposes. Finally, income includes transfers for which no reciprocal functions 
are performed. Administrative distinctions made in the compilation of income 
estimates for taxation purposes provide an indication of the ways in which 
British people earned incomes at particular moments of time. This paper is a 
study of the first official estimates of income made by the Board of Taxes, and 
covering the years from the introduction of the income tax by Pitt in 1799 to 
its repeal in 1816. Unfortunately the available tax returns are not compre- 
hensive enough to analyse the ways in which everybody in Britain earned 
income at the beginning of the nineteenth century, since they cover only 
taxpayers—that is people with an income of £50 a year and above. It is, 
moreover, impossible to measure the exact number of personal incomes 
covered by the statistics, since an income tax assessment can refer to a person 
or a production unit, covering an unknown number of personal incomes. 
Arthur Hope-Jones refers to a ‘taxpaying million’, but there seems to be no 
evidence for this statistic.1 For 1800, the first year of income tax, and before 
the introduction of taxation at source, an individual was required to make a 
personal return of income from all sources.? 321,000 persons made returns for 
1800, but with subsequent administrative improvements the numbers of 
taxpayers must have increased considerably.? Some indication can, however, 
be given of the proportion of the national income included in the returns by 
comparing the total income estimated for taxation purposes (excluding known 
transfer payments, assessed under Schedule C) with Miss Phyllis Deane’s 
revised figure of Patrick Colquhoun’s national income estimate for 1812.4 On 
this calculation it appears that only 40 per cent of the national income is in- 
cluded in the estimates compiled by the Board of Taxes. The limitations of 
Colquhoun’s estimate are already well known, but the calculation provides 
a rough indication of the magnitudes involved. Nevertheless, the returns are 
instructive to study because they include nearly all income accruing to indi- 
viduals from the ownership of property, as well as the incomes of farmers and 
public servants. This paper can conveniently be divided into two parts. Part 
I will be concerned to point out the conceptual and statistical difficulties in- 
volved in using income tax data as historical evidence. Part IT will utilize the 
schedules of income prepared by the Board of Taxes to compare and describe 
the ways in which income taxpayers earned incomes at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


1 A. Hope-Jones, Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars (Cambridge, 1939), Pp. 124. 
2 Anon. Abstract of the Act for Taxing Income (1799), Goldsmiths Collection, London. 


3 Parl. Papers 1801/2, IV, p. 147. ; 
4 Phyllis Deane, ‘Contemporary Estimates of National Income in the First Half of the 


Nineteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VIII (1956), 342. 
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Tax evasion qualifies the usefulness of income-tax returns and this objection 
to using the statistics must be discussed at the outset. Two factors are involved 
in assessing the accuracy of estimates of income made for taxation purposes, 
administrative efficiency on the one hand and social co-operation on the other. 
Because only the first is capable of objective assessment, it tends to bulk large 
in any discussion of tax evasion, but the latter is undoubtedly at least as im- 
portant. 

Administrative efficiency depends on many factors, but probably the most 
significant in a nineteenth-century context is the degree to which central 
government could execute its own policies. Mr Hope-Jones’ book shows just 
how successful the government was in making income-tax administration 
more and more amenable to centralized control as the war went on. ‘To quote 
his comments, ‘Under the stress of war conditions, in the face of widespread 
hostility and without precedent to work upon, an organization was built up 
in the decade 1798-1808. For eight years more there was in being an ad- 
ministrative machine of remarkable efficiency which anticipated many of the 
most impressive features of a reformed civil service department in the later 
part of the century’.! A perusal of departmental correspondence testifies to the 
diligence of officials at the centre, while county taxation returns and letters 
to the Treasury indicate how active government surveyors were in detecting 
and surcharging tax evaders in the countryside.? To describe in more detail 
the structure of tax administration is outside the scope of a short article; it is 
sufficient to note that it reached peak efficiency in the years after 1808.3 

Public responsibility is the other factor involved in assessing the utility of 
income-tax statistics. If we agree with the comment of one clerical observer 
that ‘Income tax by placing men’s interests in regular and systematic oppo- 
sition to their conscience holds out a direct premium of fraud and perjury’, 
or with that very verbose Whig, George Tierney, that “Tricks which were fair 
in love were also fair in taxation’,® the unavoidable conclusion seems to be 
that the sense of social responsibility was not high in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. There are, however, factors to be placed on the other side. 
Income tax was imposed as a war-time expedient to beat the French. Patriot- 
ism must have held out something of a premium against fraud and perjury, 
and despite the loud clamour for repeal in 1816, hostility was by no means as 
widespread as its opponents imagined. Certain towns petitioned against repeal, 
and many Members of Parliament voted in favour of retaining an income 
tax.® The discussion may be concluded with this quotation from Mr Hope- 
Jones. ‘As long as war lasted’, he writes, ‘the vast majority of taxpayers made 
an unprecedented and sustained effort to meet the ever increasing demands 
of the Exchequer. The effort was not perhaps made with good grace but it 
was dogged and cumulatively successful’.? In using income-tax returns al- 

1 A. Hope-Jones, op. cit. p. 70. 

2 P.R.O. E/181/1360, Gray-Winter Correspondence. P.R.O. E/182/221, Surcharging Records for 
Devon, P.R.O. T/1/1323/7144 and T/1/995/1582, Treasury In Letters. ‘ 


3 Legislation of that year appointed travelling Inspectors to supervise the work of tax 
administration in the countryside (48 G. 111, c. 141). 


: 4 ie G. Glover, Thoughts on the Character of the Property Tax (1819), Goldsmiths Collection, 
ondon. 


5 Hansards Parliamentary Debates, 1, 736. 


6 The vote was 201 for retention of the tax and 238 against, Hansards Parliamentary Debates 
SOCKATL, 45h ; 


” A. Hope-Jones, op. cit. p. 124. 
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lowance must be made for tax evasion, but it can be argued that evasion was 
not sustained or widespread enough to make the statistics ineffective for the 
purposes of historical analysis. Returns of income for taxation purposes were 
made in the early nineteenth century, as they are today, under five schedules 
or categories of classification. The next section of this paper will describe the 


classification of income employed by the Board of Taxes during the Napole- 
onic War. 


III 


Schedule A is the least difficult to describe: it is simply income accruing to the 
owners of land, houses, tithes and other minor categories of real property.1 
For the most part income assessed was the current rent actually paid for a 
given property, but in certain cases where rent was indeterminate or provided 
an inaccurate indication of income, and also for all properties occupied by 
their owners, income was calculated with reference to a rack rent. Rack rent 
was in theory the rent an owner could obtain for his property in the market.2 
Minor administrative problems emerged in averaging out on an annual basis 
fines or other lump sum payments for the use of property; profits from felling 
timber or receipts from tithes had similarly to be discounted over a number 
of years. From the estimate of gross rent, land tax and drainage rates which 
were fixed charges on land ownership were deductible for taxation purposes 
and have been excluded from the figures presented in this paper. In 1803-5, 
property owners were entitled to a repairs allowance of five per cent on the 
annual value of house property and two per cent on farm property. The Whig 
Government of 1806 terminated the repairs allowance, but to maintain con- 
sistency in presenting the statistics similar deductions have been made for all 
years after 1805.4 In terms of modern practice the administrative definition of 
disposable income from real property appears harsh to the owners, but availa- 
ble evidence does not permit further refinements of the gross estimates com- 
piled by the Board of Taxes.® 

Unfortunately the statistics presented in Table I are not an exhaustive 
record of income from real property. Income accruing to places of education, 
hospitals and almshouses was legally exempt from the payment of tax, but it 
is not clear from the figures presented to Parliament if such income has been 
included or excluded from the gross estimates. Rents from cottages with an 
annual value of less than £2 were also not liable to tax, but as a record of 
this income is available in Parliamentary Papers, it has been possible to include 
it in the Schedule A figures in Table I. Most income arising from the ownership 
of mines, quarries, iron mills and forges, water works, inland navigations, docks 
and an unknown proportion of industrial buildings was assessed on a gross 
profit figure under Schedule D. For such type of economic activity it was 
administratively difficult to separate rent from profits, either because the 
property concerned was in owner occupation, or because rents were related 
to a fluctuating level of profits. Income was, therefore, more conveniently 


1 Other categories of real property include mines, quarries, water works, iron works and 
inland navigations. 

2 The means actually used for calculating rack rent are described under Schedule B above. 

3 The best discussion of these procedures is contained in the first income tax bill of 1799 (39 
G. 111, c. 13 and c. 22). “at ae 

4 Gross estimates of income assessed under Schedule A distinguish between house and farm 
property. 

5 C. A. Newport, Income Tax Law and Practice (1959), Ghapter 7. 
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assessed on a gross profit figure under Schedule D. No income from the owner- 
ship of real property was, however, exempt from the payment of tax after 1806.1 
Because real property incomes were definable, sizeable and visible to the 
administration, Schedule A statistics may be regarded as not only relatively 
accurate, but also a comprehensive measure of the income so classified.? 

Statistics tabulated under Schedule B claim to represent income from the 
occupation of land. Income from farming proved very difficult to define, 
partly because a certain percentage of agricultural output was consumed by 
the farming community itself and also because the costing techniques developed 
by merchants were not directly appropriate to agriculture. The difficulties 
faced by Pitt’s administration were exacerbated by the larger subsistence 
element present at that level of development and the variety and multiplicity 
of agricultural holdings. A simple solution was afforded by defining a farmer’s 
income as equal to the annual value of his farm. While the solution was un- 
doubtedly of considerable administrative convenience, it has meant that 
statistics presented to Parliament purporting to be income from farming are 
in fact the annual value of British farmland. In turn, this confronts an investi- 
gator of early income tax returns with two problems. The first is to describe 
how annual value was actually defined at the time, and the second to ascertain 
how far the postulated relationship of income and annual value is a reasonable 
interpretation of the facts. 

Annual value was defined as rack rent. In practice most farmland was not 
let at a rack rent and the known figure was current rent. This provided the 
administration with another convenient solution in assuming that any con- 
tractual rent concluded within a seven-year period approximated to an annual 
value or rack rent. Evaluation was more difficult for farmland where the rent 
was indeterminate, where contracts had been concluded more than seven 
years before, or, finally, for farms in owner occupation. In these cases legis- 
lation provided for a current valuation to be made subject to local discretion 
and measurement.* By one method or another an annual value in occupation 
was allotted to every holding of farmland in Britain. 

As far as the second problem is concerned only empirical evidence can test 
an administrative formula which equated a farmer’s disposable income with 
the rack rent of his farm after the payment of local rates and taxes. Farm rent 
has a relationship to the surplus a farmer is able to earn above his costs of 
production, and in the long run the maximum rent paid by any farmer will 
be equal to the entire surplus minus what he could earn elsewhere. Income- 
tax legislation made, in effect, an assumption about the size of the surplus in 
equating it with a sum of money twice the rack rent. This surplus was then 
posited as being divided equally between landlord and tenant. Out of his share 
of the surplus a farmer was required to pay those local rates which were in law 
a charge on the occupier of land, and the residual was defined as his income. 

Schedule A income was exempt from the payment of tax in 1803 and 1805, where the total 


income of the recipient was under £60 a year, but income so exempt was included in the 
returns made to Parliament and thus the statistical series used in this paper provide a consistent 
record, 

2 Income from tithes leased assessed under Schedule B has been added to the gross estimate 
tabulated under Schedule A. 

3 Luke Heslop, Observations on the Duty on Property (1805), Goldsmiths Collection, London, 
thought that farmers should be required in law to keep accounts and be assessed on their net 
income, 

4 A parish assessor in making a valuation could use poor law information or make an actual 


Sere by comparison with the known rent of similar farmland in the locality (43 G. IIT 
Cc. 122), 
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Valid objections can clearly be made to regarding the official classification as 
a true record of farming income. There was, moreover, a certain amount of 
doubt in the minds of both legislators and pamphleteers about the justice of 
the definition. A commentary on the Act of 1803 tells us that, ‘The rules for 
estimating income were drawn principally from the experience of arable 
farms’.1 Francis Newberry’s comments both on the legislation and on farmers 
in general are reminiscent of modern free traders’ attacks on the National 
Farmers’ Union. He maintained, without the least attempt at proof, that, ‘A 
farm which after paying all its expenses will not yield a surplus double its rent 
and rates is scarcely worth holding’.2 George Tierney was of the opinion that 
farmers were grossly overtaxed on such a definition of income. There are, in 
addition, good economic reasons for supposing the official definition under- 
estimates actual farming income. In any short period of rising prices the differ- 
ence between a farmer’s costs of production and selling price is likely to widen, 
and as rent tends to lag behind prices, his share of the surplus will increase. 
Nothing more can be claimed for the government’s definition of farming 
income beyond the statement that it was thought by a Parliament of 
landowners and country gentlemen to bear at least an approximate relation- 
ship to conditions in the countryside. 

Schedule B statistics available in Parliamentary Papers are a record of the 
annual value of British farmland. The series presented in Table I purports to 
be a record of the income from farming as defined by the Board of Taxes and 
has been compiled by deducting from the annual value statistics the allowance 
of one-quarter made by the revenue for local rates and taxes. An additional 
allowance of one-eighth of the annual value, allowable on non-tithable lands 
for the higher rents charged on that type of property, has also been deducted 
from the figures presented in Table I. 

Schedule B statistics are thus a record of net disposable income from farming 
as estimated for taxation purposes and include income subsequently exempt 
from the payment of tax because a farmer’s total income was under £50 a 
year.4 Assessing the coverage of the figures is not difficult because income from 
farmland was defined in relation to its rent and rent was assessed under 
Schedule A. Nearly all farmland was subject to a Schedule A assessment and 
it seems probable that the estimates made under Schedule B provide, within 
the limits of the official classification, a fairly comprehensive record of income 
from farming. 

‘Profits from annuities, dividends or shares of annuities payable to any 
person, persons or corporate bodies out of public revenue’ is the legal definition 
of the income of short and long-term bondholders assessed to tax under 
Schedule C.5 The government had little difficulty in taxing the income of 
bondholders after the administrative reforms of 1806 when dividends on the 
public debt were taxed at source by the Bank of England. 

From 1806, all interest on government debt was taxed at the standard rate 
of ten per cent, and a comprehensive and accurate record of income accruing 
to bondholders has been presented in Table I for the years 1806-14 by multi- 


1 Anon. An Exposition of the Act for a Contribution on Property (1803), Goldsmiths Collection, 
London. ' 

2 Francis Newberry, Observations on the Income Act (1801), Goldsmiths Collection, London. 

3 Farmland in Scotland was allowed one-half of the annual value as a deduction for rates 
and taxes. Administratively, the allowance was given by assessing Schedule B income at three- 
quarters of the standard rate of tax on the annual value of the property. 

4 Incomes under £60 a year were exempt from tax between 1803-5. 

ee4oiG. Liye. 122. 
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plying the returns of tax collected by ten.1 In 1803 and 1805, legislation did 
not provide for taxation at source, and not all holders of the national debt 
were liable to tax at the standard rate; estimates of Schedule C income for 
these two years, also compiled from figures of tax collected, are less reliable 
than later figures.” 

Schedule D is in every way the most unsatisfactory income category. Con- 
ceptually the official classification is amorphous and unwieldy, relating as it 
does to, ‘All profits from professions, trades, vocations and employments exer- 
cised in Britain’.3 Thus under a single classification are included profits from 
the ownership of commercial and industrial assets, payments to entrepreneurs, 
the emoluments of tradesmen, professional salaries and wages. In addition, 
income from the ownership of mines, quarries, iron works, docks, inland navi- 
gations and some industrial buildings was also assessed under Schedule D. By 
1806 it had, however, ceased to be a completely residual schedule in that 
income from short-term debt was transferred to Schedule C and some attempt 
was made to achieve a separation between business profits on the one hand 
and income from the land and buildings owned by the enterprise on the 
other.4 Although legislation provided for the assessment of all wages under 
Schedule D, very few wage-earners paid income tax in the early nineteenth 
century.5 Most of them would be earning incomes below the exemption limit 
of £50 a year, and even where the wage was above one pound a week many 
more would be exempt by the generous interpretation put upon the taxable 
limit by the Whig Government of 1806. Lord Henry Petty’s act of that year 
in its rules for exemption and allowances states that, ‘Where income arising 
from daily or weekly wages does not exceed in any one week of the previous 
year the sum of 30 shillings, income is judged as exempt from tax’.6 Wage- 
earners were not, moreover, excluded from such exemption by deriving part 
of their income from owning property, where the annual value of that property 
did not exceed five pounds. A workman could, in fact, legally enjoy an annual 
income from his labour and property of up to £80 before being assessed to tax. 
Schedule D figures presented in Parliament may, therefore, be regarded as 
excluding wages and consisting mainly of industrial and commercial profits, 
but including, in addition, the salaries of what today are called the professional 
and managerial classes. Income for the latter group is simply payments for 
their services. Profits are naturally a more ambiguous group and need dis- 
cussing in some detail. 

To take account of fluctuations in the level of profits between good and 
bad years, Pitt had introduced the system of estimating business income on a 
three-year average. Schedule D figures, apart from other more obvious de- 
ficiencies, are not a useful index of short term fluctuations. Profits were loosely 
defined in the original act as, ‘Arising after the payment of necessary ex- 
penses’.” A debate between the government and the business community over 
the meaning of ‘necessary expenses’ has continued to the present day. Modern 


1 House of Lords Paper 1846, XIX, p. 363, contains a record of income assessed under 
Schedule C for 1812 and 1814. 

2 Schedule C is not, however, a record of all interest paid on the national debt. Interest 
paid to foreigners was exempt from tax. 

3 An Exposition of the Act for a Contribution on Property, op. cit. 

4 46 G. III, c. 65. : 

5 ‘The administrative difficulties of taxing wages are illustrated in an Inspector’s letter to the 
Treasury (T/1/1288/15124). 

6 56 G. III, c: 65. 

? Anon. Abstract of the Act for Taxing Income (1799), op. cit. 
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interpretation rests on more precise legislative statement and a vast body of 
case law built up over the years. Some clarification does appear in later income- 
tax acts where it is made clear that, ‘No deductions could be made from profits 
for the loss or withdrawal of capital or on account of sums intended to be em- 
ployed as capital’.1 Allowances for repairs and maintenance of equipment 
were narrowly circumscribed. The law permitted no more to be deducted 
from profits than, “The average annual sum expended in a previous three 
year period for repairs of premises occupied for trade and manufacture and 
for sums expended on repairs for or alterations to any implements or utensils 
employed for the purposes of trade and manufacture’.2 In terms of modern 
practice the legislation was undoubtedly harsh in its interpretation of ‘neces- 
sary expenses’. Depreciation allowances were absent, while deductions for 
repairs seem to have been tightly circumscribed.3 

How far the administration was able to enforce the official definition of 
‘profit? on a business community making its own returns is difficult to tell. 
Gross estimates of income compiled under Schedule D remained roughly 
constant at the £34 million mark over the war. A. Hope-Jones tells us, “The 
administrative difficulties faced by the Tax Office were out of all proportion 
in Schedule D as compared with other schedules’,4 and it is clear from reports 
submitted to the Treasury that the business community were particularly 
evasive and obdurate.>5 Under Schedules A and B, rent provided a definable 
and determinate basis for making a tax assessment. In assessing the income 
of a multiplicity of personal and small business units, the government was 
undoubtedly very much more dependent on the integrity of the people con- 
cerned. Advantage was taken of administrative difficulties, but just how much 
under-declaring of income went on is a matter for speculation. The series in 
Table I, which is a record of net income subject to tax under Schedule D, 
does have some utility for comparative purposes if only for the sufficient reason 
that no other comparable body of material is available. Its limitations have 
been made clear to evoke the right amount of scepticism in using Schedule D 
figures. 

Schedule E, to paraphrase the Bill of 1803, is assessed ‘Upon every public 
office or employment, upon pensions annuities or stipends payable by H. M. 
Government’. Such duties were charged, ‘Upon all public salaries, fees, profits 
or pensions whatsoever’.® Schedule E was, in short, concerned to tax income 
from public service, using the word ‘public’ and indeed the word ‘service’ in 
a very broad sense.’ Statistics for income assessed to tax under Schedule E 
were not, however, made the subject of comprehensive analyses submitted to 
Parliament. The series of income estimates presented in Table I have been 
compiled from fragmentary information available in Parliamentary Papers 
on the amount of income assessed in a number of central departments and the 
yield of tax collected for the entire Schedule.® 


1 46 G. III, c. 65. 

2 Ibid. <e 

3 Comparison may be made with First Report of the Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes 
(1958), Appendix IT. 

4 A. Hope-Jones, op. cit. p. 51. : 

5 Reports to the Treasury (P.R.O. T/1/1269/9930 and 'T/1/1282/13180). 

643.G. LIT, cxr22. 

7 ‘Public’ includes employees of a multiplicity of central and local government departments. 
The departments included are listed in P.P. 1814, X, p. 95. 

8 The estimates of income recorded under Schedule E for 1812 and 1814 have, however, 
been recorded in House of Lords Paper 1846, XIX, p. 363. 
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The income tax was repealed in 1816 and reimposed again in 1842 using the 
same administrative distinctions for assessment purposes. Lord Stamp’s book 
describes the changing content of income-tax schedules from 1842 to 1914 and 
presents a historical series of estimates of income made for taxation purposes 
covering the entire nineteenth century.1 Because of the continuity in legal 
definition most of his figures are directly comparable with the earlier estimates 
for 1803-14. Income-tax schedules are, however, a by-product of raising 
revenue and not statistical investigation, and in making comparisons careful 
definition must be given to each schedule. Nevertheless, the available taxation 
statistics form a most useful series of historical evidence which can be used to 
illustrate and elucidate many aspects of British economic development in the 
nineteenth century. This paper will now proceed to appraise the information 
recorded in the returns for the years 1803-14 and set out in the following tables. 


Table 1 Income Estimated for Taxation Purposes, 1803-147 


Year Schedule A Schedule B Schedule C Schedule D = Schedule E 
(£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) (£000) 
1803 36,669 16,871 14,000 34,854 6,000 
1805 40,275 18,753 18,000 345579 7,000 
1806 44,138 19,862 22,360 34,570 7,000 
1808 47,417 21,546 24,028 33,498 9,000 
1810 51,482 23,040 24,777 43,402 10,000 
1812 56,841 25,614 26,492 34,384 11,538 
1814 595744 26,705 30,049 375059 12,844 


Table I contains the statistics of income compiled by the Board of Taxes 
covering the years 1803-14. All statistics are expressed at current prices, a 
suspect procedure because fluctuations in the general level of prices and more 
violent movements in particular groups of prices might tend to distort income 
relationships over the short period. But the sort of comparisons and information 
conveyed in this paper can quite well be made in terms of current prices. 

Administrative distinctions made in the compilation of the Schedules will 
be used, in the first instance, to distinguish earnings from personal services 
from payments for the use of property. Two schedules, B and E, are a record 
of income from personal services. No further information is available about the 
incomes of public servants assessed under Schedule E.? Schedule B is a record 
of income received by persons occupying agricultural land, and additional 
information about this income has been presented in Tables 2 and 3 below. 

Table 2 is an analysis of income from cultivating land in 1812. The income 
tax legislation defined a person’s income from cultivating land as being equiva- 
lent to the annual value of the land held, and the Board of Taxes distinguished 
three categories of cultivator, those with incomes under £150 a year, those 
with incomes above £450 and a median category. It would be incorrect to 

1 J. CG. Stamp, British Incomes and Property (1916). 

2 Figures for the years 1803-10 are the estimates contained in P.P. 1812-13, XII, P- 235 et 
seq. Figures for Schedules A, B and D for 1812 are the estimates contained in P.P. 1814-15, X, 
p-85 et seq. For Schedules C and E the figures are recorded in House of Lords Papers 1846, 
XIX, p. 363. Statistics for Schedules A, B and D for 1814 are contained in P.P. LOE Peel 
Appendix 62a, For Schedules C and E the figures are recorded in House of Lords Papers 1846, 
XIX, p. 363. 

3 Income from public service amounted to just under four per cent of Colquhoun’s amended 
estimate of the national income for 1812. 
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Table 2 Distribution of Income from Farming in 18121 


Annual Value of Total Annual as of 
the Holdi lultivators 
e Holding Value(£000) (Gao 
Under £150 18,805 528 
£150-450 13,773 56 
Above £450 4,282 6 


equate the number of cultivators with the number of farms in Britain in 1812. 
Many people cultivated land with an annual value considerably below £150, 
land to which it would be pretentious to apply the term ‘farm’, since such 
land often provided its occupier with little more than supplementary income. 
In this group are contained the small holdings of weavers, the hobbies of 
merchants as well as the holdings of thousands of small farmers, more directly 
dependent on agriculture. Only the other two groups can, without ambiguity, 
be referred to as farms and farmers. Table 2 does, however, indicate that just, 
under half the income from the occupation of agricultural land accrued to 
62,000 farmers, or 13 per cent of all persons engaged in cultivation. It can be 
argued from this evidence that only a minority of farmers received incomes 
of £150 and above at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Income-tax statistics also supply information on the contractual conditions 
under which land was cultivated in 1806 and 1808. 


Table 3 Estimated Annual Value of Land Assessed to Tax Under Schedule A 


Tenanted Lands Owner-Occupied Lands 
Assessed on Assessed on Assessed on 
Year a rent a valuation a valuation 
(£million) (£million) (£million) 
1806 20.1 4.5 5.2 
1808 21.6 4.4 5.7 


Table 3 requires some further explanation to make the figures explicit. The 
analysis presented to Parliament was concerned to indicate the methods used 
to value land for income-tax purposes. Thus it appears for 1808 that £5.7 
million or 17 per cent of the annual value of agricultural land was cultivated 
by owner-occupiers.4 Alternatively, the Table indicates that 83 per cent of 
income from cultivation accrued to tenant farmers, and 85 per cent of tenanted 
farmland was valued for taxation purposes on a current rent, that is a rent 
contracted within a seven-year period. It had proved administratively possible 
to value most agricultural land on the basis of a current rent, and this does at 
least argue for the prevalence of leases of less than seven-year duration for this 
period. 

Consideration will now be given to income recorded by the Board of Taxes 
under Schedules A, C and D, which include income from the ownership of 


£ P,P: 1816, XIV, p- 103. 

2 It might also be inferred from the statistics in Table 2 that these 62,000 farms yielded a 
comparable share of agricultural production. 

3 P.P. 1812-13, XII, p. 238. 2 

4 The share of income from cultivation accruing to owner-occupiers can be compared county 
by county. In Wales and Scotland the share of owner-occupiers was considerably less than the 
national average. In Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Herefordshire, Surrey and 
Sussex it was more than 25 per cent which is well above the national average. 
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property. Property income consists of payments to those men who lend their 
property to other men for use in production, or to the Government for defence 
or other national purposes. This income is often pejoratively referred to as 
‘unearned income’, but is classified in economic terminology as rent, interest 
and profits. Schedule A is a record of rent. Schedule C is interest on Govern- 
ment debt and Schedule D includes profits from the ownership of industrial 
and commercial assets. A comparison between the total amount of income 
recorded under each schedule may be used to indicate the relative importance 
of different types of investment income in the early nineteenth century. In- 
vestment income for 1812, to take a sample year, can be divided into rent from 
land and houses, amounting to £56 million, interest on the national debt of 
£26 million and profits included in a total Schedule D figure of £34 million.? 
While the Schedule D statistic serves only as a rough estimate of profits, it can 
at least be argued from these figures that profits were less than rent and may 
even have been comparable in magnitude with interest in 1812. At that stage 
of the industrial revolution property income appears to be arising mainly from 
its more traditional sources, land, houses and the national debt. No further 
useful information was compiled by the Board of Taxes about income recorded 
under Schedules C and D; the remaining information relates to Schedule A 
income. 

Rent from real property ownership was the most important single category 
of investment income for the period 1803-14. The amounts paid in rent to 
property owners for the use of various categories of real property have been 
distinguished in Table 4. 


Table 4 Rent from Real Property 1803-14" 


ver Poagor ss oe Houses Tithes Other Total 
(£million) (£million) (£million) (million) (million)  (£million) 
1806 28.5 1.3 11.9 3.7 1.1 46.5 
1808 31.3 0.4 13.0 3.8 wear 49.6 
1810 33.4 0.7 14.2 4.3 1.2 53.8 
1812 36.9 0.8 15.5 4.7 13 59.2 
1814 38.4 1.0 16.3 4.7 To 62.1 


Rent from agricultural land was clearly the most significant category of real 
property income over these years and amounted to 11 per cent of Colquhoun’s 
amended estimate of the national income for 1812. Unfortunately income-tax 
data are of no assistance in measuring the number of people in receipt of 
income from owning land, since a tax assessment was made in the first instance 
on the tenant occupying the property concerned.3 

In 1808 income from house ownership amounted to 27 per cent of income 
from real property or five per cent of Colquhoun’s amended estimate of the 
national income for 1812. Income-tax data about this income can be supple- 
mented by the returns of the inhabited house duty also compiled by the Board 
of Taxes. Income-tax estimates are a record of the annual value of houses 


1 Schedule D includes payments to entrepreneurs, salaries, and possibly some wages as well 
as profits from industrial and commercial assets. 
2 Statistics for the years 1806-10 are contained in P.P. 1812-1 . isti 
: Ales 3, XII, p. 235 et seq. Statistics 
for 1812 are taken from P.P. 1814/15, X, p. 85 et seg. Statistics for 1814 are contained in P.P. 
1857, IV, Appendix 62a. 


Reba i, information on rent from agricultural land has been discussed under Tables 2 and 
3 above. 
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assessed under Schedule A. House-tax assessments were made on all houses 
with an annual value of £5 and above.! Both taxes exclude farmhouses and 
Surveyors’ reports to the Treasury indicate that the same annual value figure 
was applied for both tax assessments.2 Composite information on income 
from house ownership in England and Wales for the year 1808 has been set out 


in Table 5. 


Table 5 Rent from Houses Assessed to the House and Income Taxes 


Rent Number of Houses Total Annual Value 
(000) (£million) 
Under £5 - 5 
£5-20 230 2 
£20-40 a5 2 
Over £40 40 3 


In 1808 the annual value of houses estimated for income-tax purposes in 
England and Wales was approximately £12 million. Houses with an annual 
value of £5 and above assessed to the house tax were valued at approximately 
£7 million. £5 million is, therefore, the annual value of all houses rentable 
at under £5 a year. Two-thirds of the income from house ownership accrued 
from 345,000 houses with rentals of £5 a year and above. 

Unfortunately no information is available of the number of houses with an 
annual value of less than £5. Census reports for 1801 and 1811 purport to 
enumerate the total number of houses in Britain, but the statistics are con- 
ceptually deficient because ‘the difficulty of defining a house was considered 
insuperable by Mr Rickman’.* The inhabited house duty was more precise 
in taxing ‘every dwelling house, cottage or separate tenement of whatever 
description occupied at the time of making the assessment’.5 Accurate figures 
of the number of houses brought into charge in England and Wales are availa- 
ble for 1796 and 1821 and the figures for 1808 have been estimated by using 
the annual average growth in the number of houses with an annual value of 
£5 and above between these two years.6 While it is difficult to give any pre- 
cision to the term ‘house’ employed in the compilation of statistics by the 
Board of Taxes, the figure of 345,000 ‘separate dwellings’ with an annual value 
of £5 and above may be compared with 808,000 ‘separate dwellings’ assessed 
to the window tax in 1808, or with the ten million inhabitants of England and 
Wales enumerated at the census of 1811.7 Probably under 40 per cent of all 
houses in the country yielded a rent of more than two shillings a week. 

Finally a calculation can be made of the annual value of houses in owner- 
occupation. Schedule A estimates for 1810, 1812 and 1814 distinguish between 
the annual value of tenanted lands plus houses on the one hand and owner- 
occupied lands on the other. For earlier years a similar breakdown is available 


1 49 G. III, c. 161. 

2 P.R.O. T/1/1323/7144. 

3 P.P.1812-13, XII op. cit. House and Window Tax statistics are contained in Inland Reve- 
nue Manuscripts, Volume 2, p.56. I am indebted to the Librarian of the Board of Inland 
Revenue for permission to consult this material. 

4 Digest of the Census of Population (1851), p. 18. 

5 Preamble to 43 G. 111, c. 161. 

6 The total number of houses for 1796 was 259,000 and for 1821 438,000. Inland Revenue 
Manuscripts, of. cit. Volume 3, p. 139. ; 

7 Window tax statistics include farmhouses and also the houses of all persons not in receipt 


of poor relief. 
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for lands only. By assuming that the proportion of lands in owner-occupation 
remained a constant 124 per cent of the total of lands plus houses, it 1s possible 
to estimate that 78 per cent of the rental from house ownership over the years 
1806-14 was paid by tenant occupiers.! 

Other categories yielding rent and listed in Table 4 include tithes. Income 
from tithes includes income from tithes owned, assessed under Schedule A, 
plus income from tithes leased, assessed under Schedule B. Tithes were an 
annual charge on the produce of agricultural land in England and Wales paid 
to both ecclesiastical and lay proprietors, who might compound the tithe for 
a fixed annual payment, or lease the right to a third party.” In 1814, 72 per 
cent of the annual value of English agricultural land was tithable and just 
over eight per cent of the income from the ownership of land accrued to 
titheholders. The two residual categories in Table 4 are ‘Other Land’ which 
is the difference in the annual value of lands assessed under Schedule A and 
the annual value of farmland assessed under Schedule B.* ‘Other’ refers to the 
ownership income from mines, quarries and iron works and is not, for reasons 
already explained, a complete estimate of income from that type of property.* 


V 


Statistics which are a by-product of revenue-raising activities can provide 
useful information for economic history. But in using taxation statistics some 
initial assessment of the administrative efficiency of the revenue-raising de- 
partment needs to be made to decide on the general reliability of the figures. 
On this ground the evidence suggests that Pitt’s government had at its disposal 
a relatively efficient administrative machine which nevertheless encountered 
most difficulty in taxing industrial and commercial profits. 

Administrative distinctions made in the compilation of estimates of income 
for taxation purposes need careful definition to make their limitations clear. 
In this paper the distinctions made in and between schedules have been used 
to elucidate information about the incomes of people required to make income- 
tax returns at the beginning of the nineteenth century. British society in 1811 
consisted of some 124 million people sharing between them a national income 
which has been estimated by Patrick Colquhoun at £330 millions. The way 
in which this income was earned can be distinguished between agriculture 
and all other types of productive activity by adding together the income re- 
ceived by the owners of agricultural land (£37 million), income from culti- 
vating agricultural land (£37 million) and an estimate of the income received 
by agricultural labourers amounting to £25 million.6 On this calculation it 
appears that over two-thirds of the national income for 1812 accrued from 
productive activities other than agriculture. 


P.P. 1812/13, XII, p. 239. 124 per cent is the 1806 figure. 
J.B. Bird, The Laws Respecting Tithes (1805), Goldsmiths Collection, London. 
It would not seem plausible to regard this residual as a record of the annual value of land 


other than farmland since ground rents on house property are probably included with the 
annual value of houses. 


4 See discussion of Schedule A above. 

5 Report of the Census of Population, P.P. 1812, XI. 

§ The Census of Population for 1811 distinguishes 890,000 families as ‘chiefly employed in 
agriculture’. Schedule B income tax returns for 1812 distinguish 62,000 farmers—that is culti- 
vators with annual incomes above £150. It has been assumed that the residual 828,000 families 
receive the entire income from agricultural labour, at an annual average of £30 per family, 
making a total income from agricultural labour of £25 million. 


1 
2 


3 
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Income may be classified as arising from a particular type of productive 
activity or it may be defined functionally as payments for the use of property 
or for personal services. By adding together Schedules A, C and D an estimate 
has been made that the maximum share of the national income accruing to 
property owners in 1812 was 35 per cent. Eight per cent of the national income 
was paid in interest to the holders of government debt, equivalent to the entire 
net income earned by farmers. Income from house ownership amounted to 
five per cent of the national income for 1812. Most houses appear to have been 
let at an annual rental of under £5, but 60 per cent of the income from house 
ownership appears to have accrued from 40 per cent of all houses with rentals 
of above £5 a year. Rent from agricultural land was 11 per cent of the national 
income in 1812 and remained the most important single category of in- 
vestment income at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The land itself 
was held by 590,000 cultivators who after meeting production costs divided a 
surplus of £74 million equally between themselves and the landowners. Only 
20 per cent of this surplus accrued to cultivators who both farmed and owned 
the land. Just under half the surplus was produced by 62,000 farmers occupying 
holdings with an annual value of £150 and above. 87 per cent of all holders 
of agricultural land paid rents and earned from cultivation incomes of under 
£150 a year. 

In 1800 less than 15 per cent of all British families admitted to receiving an 
annual income of £50 and above, and in 1812 less than 14 per cent of English 
families chose or could afford to spend more than £5 a year on shelter.! This 
evidence suggests that the number of families with annual incomes above £50 
a year was small at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Only a minority 
were, therefore, liable to pay income tax. Most of the income accruing to 
taxpayers appears to have arisen from the ownership of property, and at that 
stage of economic development investment income from more traditional 
sources of land, houses and the national debt appears to have exceeded income 
from the ownership of industrial assets. Only 80,000 returns, or 25 per cent, of 
all income taxpayers in 1800, admitted to receiving an annual income above 
£200. This same group received 67 per cent of all income assessed to tax for 
that year.2 Evidence suggests that the ownership of property in 1800 was 
effectively concentrated in the hands of a very small group of people. In what 
ways and at what stage this picture of British society at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was modified by the progress of industrialization can be 
revealed by a study of income-tax returns made for years later in the century. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


1 Report of the Census of Population for 1801, P.P. 1801-2, VI, enumerates 2,261,000 families. 
Report of the Census of Population for 1811, op. cit. enumerates 2,544,000 families. 
2 P.P. 1801-2, IV, p. 147. 


AUSTRALIAN BORROWING IN SCOTLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By J.D. BAILEY 
I 


HE traditional picture of British overseas investment in the nineteenth 

century concentrates on the activities of the leading banking and issue 

houses of the London capital market. It assumes, generally speaking, 
that the London Stock Exchange was the most important institution associ- 
ated with such investment. Although the Stock Exchange was of unquestion- 
able importance, a substantial volume of capital was nevertheless invested 
abroad through other channels. One of the alternative channels, which forms 
the subject-matter of the present study, was available in the willingness of 
Scottish solicitors to raise funds on behalf of overseas companies. In particular, 
we are here concerned with borrowing by companies associated with pastoral 
activity in the Australian colonies in the late nineteenth century. Borrowing 
by these companies amounted to about 40 per cent of total Australian borrow- 
ing in the late eighteen-eighties at the peak of Australian borrowing abroad in 
the last century. This was no small sum of capital, since at this time Australia 
was receiving as much as 20 or 30 per cent of total British funds invested 
overseas. 

The nineteenth-century solicitor was well versed in financial matters. This 
is not surprising when considered against the history of estate management 
and arranging of loans by the legal profession from medieval times. By the 
eighteenth century such business activity was a major part of most solicitors’ 
operations and it developed naturally into stockbroking in company and 
government securities in the next century. Hence it is not surprising to find 
solicitors playing an active part in the promotion and subsequent fund-raising 
activities of railway companies in the nineteenth century. 

In Scotland the solicitor was even more active in financial affairs and was 
regarded as a ‘man of business’ because of his extensive financial activities. 
When Scottish banks spread into country districts, for example, they frequent- 
ly chose the local solicitor as agent; and, as shown by the subsequent dis- 
cussion, Scottish solicitors and sometimes chartered accountants acted as 
borrowing agents for many overseas companies, including Australian finance 
companies and banks, many Eastern and Far Eastern banks, and American 
cattle and land companies. Scottish solicitors played a key part in organizing 
domestic savings, in promoting domestic property companies and many of 
ee trusts, and in directing Scottish funds into foreign investment 
outlets. 


AY 


Scottish investors were receptive to the securities offered by overseas borrowers 
in the late nineteenth century. Part of this was because Scottish capital gener- 


UGS ele Evans, British Corporation Finance, 1775-1850 (Baltimore, 1936), p. 18. H. Pollins, 
“The Marketing of Railway Shares in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. 
Rev. and ser. VII (1954), 230-39. 
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ally lacked domestic outlets in the last three decades of the century except for 
a sharp property boom and a short period of industrial expansion in the early 
seventies, both of which absorbed a considerable amount of capital.! Lacking 
adequate domestic outlets, Scottish capital was attracted abroad, sometimes 
directly to real estate deals, sometimes into land mortgage or investment 
company securities, or into the growing number of investment trust securities 
available.” The general surplus of capital was much commented on at the time 
and is indicated by a tendency toward increased short-term investment by 
Scottish banks in the London money market, by a growing reluctance on the 
part of Scottish banks to compete for deposit funds, by a sustained decline in 
the rate of interest and, in other fields, by increased investment by Scottish 
insurance companies in overseas rather than domestic mortgages. 

The main Australian borrowers in Scotland were banks and ‘finance’ 
companies. Australian and Anglo-Australian banks were respected and 
prominent institutions whose business included the managing of government 
accounts, the financing of trade and investing in pastoral property. ‘Finance 
company’ is used here to designate trading, financial and lending institutions 
which handled the multifarious financial aspects of the Australian pastoral 
industry. These institutions, many of which are the prominent Australian 
wool-houses of today, borrowed heavily in Britain to finance pastoral growth. 
As in the case of banks, they borrowed in particular to finance a vast wave of 
land purchase in the seventies and eighties and, to a lesser extent, to finance the 
fencing of many millions of acres of pastoral land. They rarely managed and 
operated pastoral properties on their own account, but most Australian wool- 
growers were indebted to them in one way or another. 

The amount that was borrowed by such companies gathered momentum 
in the seventies, reached a peak of about £5 million per annum in the late 
eighties and continued, in smaller volume, into the early nineties even after 
Australian government borrowing in London was sharply curtailed. In the 
eighties, at the peak of this phase of Australian borrowing, at least one-third 
of pastoral, mortgage and investment company securities and a considerably 
higher proportion of deposit receipts issued by banks, were taken up in Scot- 
land. Some companies concentrated all their appeal in Scotland but others, 
mainly the larger banks, borrowed substantial sums in London. In the years 
immediately prior to the financial crisis of 1893, when only banks were 
borrowing in volume, Scotland was very much the dominant source of loanable 
funds and the Scottish situation provided the key to the continued flow of 
British capital to the Australian colonies. 

These companies borrowed mainly by issuing short-term debentures (in the 
case of finance companies) or deposit receipts (in the case of banks). Both types 
of security were privately placed, that is, they were placed through channels 
outside the London Stock Exchange, the most important of which was the 
Scottish solicitor, commissioned as borrowing agent for the Australian company 
and receiving a commission on funds raised. In some cases the Scottish agent 
was a chartered accountant but the solicitor was more frequently selected as 
representative. These professional firms in Scotland and the contacts of one 


1 See W. H. Marwick, ‘The Limited Liability Company in Scottish Economic Development’, 
Economic History, 111 (1937), 418. Much of the capital subscribed to property company 
securities in ee early seventies was withdrawn at the end of the decade. Cf. Scottish Banking and 
fi Magazine, 1882, p. 82. é 

nD See, Sa Marwick, op. cit. p. 424 and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1884, pp. 
468-80 where an anonymous article discusses Scottish capital abroad, 
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firm with many others in towns and smaller centres of population throughout 
Scotland formed a market which was so well-developed and so replete with 
funds that the willingness, even the anxiety, of Scottish solicitors to act as 
borrowing agents for overseas companies appears almost to have determined 
the ability of overseas companies to borrow in Britain. It was a major reason 
for the successful appeal for funds by Australian banks in the early nineties 
when the London market had hardened towards Australian borrowers. 

Mortgages and private loans constituted the traditional outlet for funds 
passing through the hands of Scottish solicitors. These funds were redistributed 
at the Scottish half-yearly terms (15 May and 11 November) when rent and 
interest was also paid. Thus the Scottish note-issue rose to a peak and Scottish 
banks normally raised their deposit rates at these term-days to attract or hold 
funds. Although any quantification of the amount that might change hands 
on these dates could be only a guess, it seems that as much as one or two 
million pounds of new money was subscribed to Australian securities through 
Scottish firms at each Scottish half-yearly term-day in the late eighties. Some 
firms were particularly active in raising funds for overseas companies. D. John- 
ston Smith and Williamson, for example, raised more than £5 million on 
behalf of five Australian banks in the decade ending 1893. More generally, 
it was reported that on one term-day in the early eighties fully £800,000 lay 
idle in the hands of Edinburgh law agents awaiting investment in land.! 
Hence it seems that a large volume of capital was changing hands through 
solicitors in Scotland. 

In view of this normal pattern of fund movements in Scotland it was natural 
for the Australian appeal for funds to be concentrated on Scottish term-days. 
Most of the funds were raised and likewise matured on or about Whitsun or 
Martinmas, a feature which was to become of crucial significance in the 
nineties. It is no coincidence that the Australian banking crisis of 1893, in 
which thirteen out of sixteen main banks had to suspend operations, occurred 
immediately prior to the Scottish Whitsun term-day. 

There were many ties between Scottish investors and the overseas fields to 
which Scottish capital was sent. In the Australian case these were both numer- 
ous and varied. There was a strong Scottish element in the Australian popu- 
lation from the earliest days of emigration. By 1861, for example, of 53 per cent 
of the British-born Australian population, 15.5 per cent were from Scotland, 
28.2 per cent were from Ireland and the remaining 54.3 per cent were from 
England.? And there was a strong Scottish influence in Australian banking 
and finance. Mortimer Franklyn rather eulogistically suggested in 1880, for 
example, that ‘We should not be very far wrong perhaps in attributing the 
circumspection with which business on a large scale is conducted in Melbourne, 
to the fact that the Scottish element has always been influential in financial 
and mercantile circles’.8 Many leading Australian bankers at the time were 
Scottish born and trained and they must have retained contact with the home 
community.4 Moreover there were at least seven Australian pastoral and 


1 The Scottish Banking and Insurance Magazine, 1881, p. 61. 

2 The statistics are from a thesis by F. K. Crowley quoted in CG. M. H. Clark, Select Docu- 
ments in Australian History, 1851-1900 (Melbourne, 1955), pp- 666-7. 

8 H. M. Franklyn, A Glance at Australia in 1880 (Melbourne, 1881), p. 246. 

4 Some examples are Donald Lanarch of the Bank of New South Wales; Thomas Walker 
a founder of the same bank; D. C. MacArthur who was trained ina Scottish insurance company 
and who subsequently became Superintendent of the Bank of Australasia (1868) ; and J. Salmon 
who was trained in two Scottish banks and later became Inspector for the National Bank of 
Australasia (1853). 
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investment institutions with their Head Offices in Scotland or which were 
originally promoted there. 

Another connexion which brought Australian affairs before the notice of 
the Scottish financial community was the important part the New Zealand 
and Australian Land Company played in the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank in 1878. One of the large illiquid accounts which contributed directly 
to the City of Glasgow failure was that of James Morton who operated a 
private trading business with Australia but who was also Secretary of the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company. Morton’s account was largely 
secured by the shares of this Land Company.! The Land Company was recon- 
structed and put under the management of one of its officers, W. S. Davidson, 
a Scot, under whom it prospered.? 

In addition, there were close associations between Scottish banks and Aus- 
tralian financial institutions. The Australian Joint Stock Bank nominated the 
Royal Bank of Scotland in 1853 as agent for handling Scottish business. And 
four years later the same Scottish bank opened an account for the Bank of 
New South Wales. More active was the Bank of Scotland which became banker 
to a large number of Australian banks and companies, especially when David 
Davidson was manager.*® This bank also began investing abroad in 1878 when 
it purchased some American railroad bonds and some New South Wales 
Government debentures. Sometimes Scottish banks even invested in Aus- 
tralian company securities: for example the Union Bank of Scotland sub- 
scribed £20,000 to the debentures of the Australian Mortgage Land and 
Finance Company in 1888. 

Hence there were many ties between Australian and .Scottish companies 
and financiers. An Australian company did not appeal to an entirely alien 
market since it frequently had many direct links with Scotland. Moreover, the 
types of security offered by Australian companies were familiar to Scottish 
investors. The deposit receipt, instrument of borrowing for Australian banks, 
was the same type of security issued by Scottish banks and, frequently, by 
Scottish property companies. The maturing debentures issued by Australian 
finance companies were similar in form to debentures issued by Scottish in- 
vestment trusts and the capital structure of these two types of company was 
similar. Both types raised most of their funds by issuing terminable, fixed- 
interest debentures and issued only a relatively small amount of share capital. 


Ill 


The means by which Australian companies borrowed in Scotland in the late 
nineteenth century were relatively simple. In the first place, they appointed 
a firm of solicitors or a chartered accounting firm as their agent to issue se- 
curities on their behalf. These professional firms, in their turn, advertised the 
securities of the Australian company in the daily or weekly press and, more 
important, circularized other professional firms throughout Scotland about the 


1 The City of Glasgow Bank was reported to have held £129,444 of preference shares and 
£126,444 of ordinary shares in the New Zealand and Australian Land Company with an 
additional indirect interest, mainly through Morton, totalling £162,945 preference shares and 
£799,658 of ordinary shares, or almost half the issued capital of the Company. Cf. Scottish 
Banking and Insurance Magazine, 1879, p. 16. ; 

2 A useful autobiography, W.S. Davidson, A Sketch of His Life, 1864-1916 (published privately, 
Edinburgh, 1930), has much to say about the activities of Australasian pastoral companies and 
about Scottish connexions with the colonies. 

3 CG. A. Malcolm, The Bank of Scotland, 1695-1945 (Edinburgh, 1946), p. 136. 
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terms of these securities. Most of the funds subscribed to Australian company 
securities came through this extended network of solicitors and chartered ac- 
countants in Scotland, with solicitors acting on behalf of their Scottish clients 
and remitting investment funds to the advertised agent of an Australian company. 

Acontemporary Australian banker in London described Edinburgh in 1883 as 
being ‘honeycombed with agencies for collecting money not for use in Australia 
alone, but for India, Canada, South America—everywhere almost and for all . 
purposes, on the security of pastoral and agricultural lands in Texas, California, 
Queensland and Mexico’. Another, the British Economist, suggested in 1888 that 
‘there is hardly an influential firm of lawyers in the city which does not hold 
an agency for one or other of those colonial investment organisations’? And 
apart from these commissioned agents, there was the whole network of 
solicitors who remitted funds from other districts. Activity of this sort was 
limited in the seventies but blossomed in the next decade and there was hardly 
a financial writer in Scotland in the eighties who failed to call attention to 
the touting for deposits by Scottish solicitors on behalf of overseas companies. 

This general description of the borrowing activities of overseas companies 
in Scotland is confirmed by the numerous Australian and other company 
notices in the advertisement columns of leading Scottish newspapers and 
journals. Twenty-one Australasian banks advertised deposits in the Scotsman 
in November 1890 and although not all of these banks had commissioned 
agents in Scotland the majority were so represented. Thirteen Australasian 
banks advertised in the Glasgow Herald of November in the following year, 
alongside eight other overseas banks. In addition the newspapers frequently 
carried notices of debenture issues by finance companies, but the appearance 
of these was less regular than bank insertions. The general picture is also 
confirmed by the number of company agencies accepted by professional firms 
in Scotland. For example, the firm of Finlayson and Auld, Writers, of Glasgow, 
represented at least seven overseas companies ;? the firm of Mitchell and Baxter, 
Writers to the Signet, of Edinburgh, represented six firms;4 Bruce and 
Kerr, Writers to the Signet, of Edinburgh, represented the City of Melbourne 
Bank; Hamilton Kinnear and Beatson, Writers to the Signet, of Edinburgh, 
represented five firms;> Paulin, Sorley and Martin, Chartered Accountants, 
of Edinburgh, were commissioned by six companies;§ and D. Johnston Smith 
and Williamson, Chartered Accountants, of Glasgow, represented at least 
six companies, most of them Australian banks.” 


1 A. B, Baxter, Banking in Australia from a London Official’s Point of View (1883), p. 81. 

2 British Economist (formerly Scottish Banking and Insurance Magazine), 1888, p. 64. 

3 Modern Permanent Building and Investment Society (of Melbourne); Peterborough Real 
Estate Investment Company; Freehold Investment and Banking Company of Australia; 
Equitable Mortgage Company of New York; Agricultural Savings and Loan Company of 
Ontario; London and Australasian Debenture Corporation; Maclean Bros. and Rigg. 

4 Commercial Bank of Australia; Bank of China, Japan and the Straits; N. S. W. Mortgage 
Loan and Agency Company; Union Mortgage and Agency Company of Australia; Mortgage 
and Agency Company of Australasia; Western Mortgage and Investment Company. 

5 New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company; Canada Land Credit Company ; 
Bank of New Zealand; New Zealand and River Plate Land Mortgage Company; Waikata 
Land Association (there were interrelated directorships among most of these New Zealand 
Companies). 

§ Ontario Investment Association; City Bank, Sydney; London and Australasian Debenture 
Corporation; Royal Bank of Australia; Mercantile Finance Trustees and Agency Company 
of Australia; Dalgety and Company. 

? Bank of North Queensland; Commercial Bank of Australia; Bank of Victoria; Agency 


Land and Finance Company of Australia; London Chartered Bank of Australia; National 
Bank of Australia. 
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The general operation of a commissioned deposit or debenture agency is 
best illustrated by way of a specific example. Information is available for this 
purpose relating to several Australian agencies, notably that of Mitchell and 
Baxter for the Commercial Bank of Australia. The Commercial Bank was the 
first Australian Bank to appoint an agent in Scotland for the specific purpose 
of issuing deposit receipts and it was the largest bank borrower in Scotland, 

Early in 1877 the Directors of the Commercial Bank of Australia, Head 
Office Melbourne, decided to seek additional funds in Britain by the issue of 
deposits. The reasons are obscure. Deposit rates in Melbourne at the time 
were high, but the peak was six per cent and the prospect of borrowing at five 
per cent in Britain seems unlikely to have induced the new policy, although 
it would certainly have been a factor. It may also be that even at six per cent 
in the colonies the Bank was unable to borrow as much as it required, for at 
this time there were almost limitless investment opportunities in the pastoral 
industry of Victoria and the Riverina. The seventies was also a highly profit- 
able period for Australian banks, chiefly because of the abundance of lending 
opportunities at good rates of interest. An alternative explanation could be 
framed in terms of a growing indebtedness of the Commercial Bank to its 
representative in London, the City Bank, in the later seventies, and the Bank 
may have decided to borrow in Britain in order to ease a London reserve 
position. However, although this aspect of the borrowing cannot be ignored, 
correspondence suggests that the Australian factors were the dominant ones 
since the funds were to be used for lending in Australia. Hence the Com- 
mercial Bank, in establishing an agency, was acting in exactly the same way 
as some of the large pastoral institutions, its competitors in the field of pro- 
viding pastoral finance, which were raising debenture capital in Britain to 
finance their pastoral loans. 

During the Melbourne discussion concerning the desirability of having a 
deposit agency in Britain, T. D. Wanliss heard of the proposal and suggested 
that Mitchell and Baxter, Writers to the Signet, of Edinburgh (mentioned 
above among the more active in the agency field in Scotland) might be ap- 
proached for the job. Wanliss was a shareholder of the Bank, a resident of 
Ballarat and a close friend of Henry Gyles Turner, the Bank’s manager in 
Australia. Wanliss was also a Scottish trained solicitor and a client of Mitchell 
and Baxter for whom the latter firm undertook a substantial investment business. 
He was therefore almost a perfect intermediary and his advocacy of Mitchell 
and Baxter must have been an influential one. 

There were probably similar connexions leading to the location of many 
Scottish agencies for overseas companies. A parallel case occurred with regard 
to Canada when a Canadian client of Finlayson and Auld of Glasgow sug- 
gested this Glasgow firm when asked by a Canadian firm to recommend 
someone who might be persuaded to accept an agency. 

The firm of Mitchell and Baxter practised in 11 South Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh, and is in the same office today. Both sides of the partnership belonged 
to long-established legal families and the firm, under different names, had its 
origin in the eighteenth century. Mitchell and Baxter were well known in Edin- 
burgh and perhaps much more widely. Among the firm’s clients were two 1n- 
surance companies, several societies, and individuals scattered throughout the 
world. William Mitchell was the banking and financial partner of the firm and 
was the author of several books and pamphlets on banking and other subjects.1 


1 His publications included: Our Scottish Banks: Their Position and Their Policy, a Practical 
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Wanliss, in Ballarat, wrote to Mitchell in Edinburgh immediately he heard 
from the Commercial Bank that it proposed to set up an agency in Britain to 
raise additional deposit funds. He also wrote to Henry Gyles Turner, then in 
London with an authority to establish an agency in Britain to collect deposits 
on behalf of the Bank. Shortly after these letters arrived Turner met Mitchell 
in Edinburgh and the terms of an agency were discussed with mutual satis- 
faction to the two parties. Mitchell wrote an account to his friend Wanliss: 


‘My Dear Tom... In the course of the day he [Turner] and I were able 
to discuss the Bank and its arrangements for our agency here. So far I was 
much satisfied with our interview and no doubt he took the opportunity of 
making the necessary enquiries about us, the result being that, subject to 
the result of the enquiries which we thought it proper to make about the 
Bank in London, Mr. Turner, who is authorised to do so and had previously 
taken some steps towards establishing an agency, has offered us an agency 
to receive deposits’.! 


Mitchell’s enquiries about the Bank concerned the trustworthiness and repute 
of its management since he regarded accepting an agency as taking on what 
he called a moral responsibility towards the depositors. He was well-inclined 
to the Bank from the beginning since his family, and also Wanliss, held shares 
and, moreover, he gained a favourable impression of the manager. Not all 
Scottish solicitors were so prudent in accepting these lucrative agencies on 
behalf of overseas companies. The records show that Mitchell and Baxter 
turned down several applications for an agency, even though they came from 
friends, because they were doubtful of the credit of the company or because 
they felt the commission offered them was too high. In the light of the débacle 
of the nineties it is regrettable that many firms in Scotland did not take such 
a responsible attitude in accepting agencies. 

The deposit agency was finally accepted by Mitchell and Baxter on 1 No- 
vember 1877. The agency was to be ‘for the purpose of receiving money for 
deposit with the Commercial Bank....’ and Mitchell and Baxter were to 
‘issue receipts for the same in the name of the Bank, upon the forms provided, 
and to pay interest to depositors at such rates and in such manner as may be 
agreed upon from time to time’. Interest was paid half-yearly. Remuneration 
was to be by ‘a commission of one quarter per cent per annum on the amount 
of deposits lodged with you together with all outlays incurred for printing, 
advertising, postages, stationery and any additional commission which may 
be paid to outside agents who might secure deposits’ for Mitchell and Baxter.2 

Mitchell and Baxter received a commission of one quarter per cent per 
annum on all deposits introduced through them, the commission being paid 
for each year that the deposit remained with the Commercial Bank. Moreover, 
Mitchell and Baxter received this commission on all deposits introduced from 
their area, regardless of whether they were the instigators. William Henry 
Curr, W.S., of Edinburgh, for example, was appointed ‘sole agent for the 


Appeal for Limited Liability (1878) ; Is Scotland to be Sold again? Home Rule for Scotland (1892) ; Seven 
Years of Home Rule Legislation; The Edinburgh Parthenon and the Scottish National Gallery, an Appeal 
to the Scottish People (1907). j 

1 I am indebted to the present partners of the firm of Mitchell and Baxter for permission to 
use the records of the firm. This letter was dated Edinburgh, 25 October 1877. 


2 The details are extracted from the signed contract between Mitchell and H. G. Turner 
dated 1 November 1877. ; 
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Federal Building Society in Scotland’.! This was designed to encourage Curr 
to promote the Society’s business generally in Scotland. Only the official 
agency could advertise in the name of the overseas borrowing company and 
other legal firms with funds to invest in that particular company sent them to 
the official agency. In return they received a lender’s agent fee which, in 
the case of Mitchell and Baxter, was paid by the Commercial Bank. 

The deposit agency of the Commercial Bank of Australia with Mitchell and 
Baxter was one of the largest single agencies in Scotland. Although it began 
with the investment of only a few thousand pounds in 1877, Mitchell and 
Baxter had raised almost £500,000 for the Bank by 1886. The pace quickened 
in the late eighties and early nineties and by 1893 the ledgers showed that the 
Commercial Bank had over £2,000,000 of deposit liabilities outstanding 
through the Mitchell and Baxter agency. The Agency was highly profitable 
as may be seen from the size of the following commissions received by Mitchell 
and Baxter from the Commercial Bank. These constituted by far the largest 
single item of income in the firm’s earnings. 


1881 L172 1891 £1528 
1884 711 1892 1817 
1885 1047 1895 1000 
1886 1390 1896 1000 
1890 1426 


Although most of the Australian companies which borrowed in Scotland did 
so through an officially appointed agent, such as the firm of Mitchell and 
Baxter for the Commercial Bank of Australia, some of the companies issued 
debentures and deposit receipts direct from London, with no intermediary. 
This was especially true of the companies of higher standing, such as the Bank 
of Australasia and the Bank of New South Wales. An alternative approach 
was to circularize a number of potential agents with details of a debenture 
issue rather than depend upon the activity of a single, officially-appointed, 
agent. In this way perhaps one or two of the circularized firms would take a 
special interest in the borrower and send in a substantial amount of capital. 
The Australian Mortgage Land and Finance Company was one of the large 
and successful borrowers who preferred this means of raising funds. It had a 
mailing list for debenture circulars of about eighty agents of whom twenty-one 
were in Scotland and a slightly smaller number in the counties, with the 
remainder in London. None of these agents were officially appointed but the 
frequency with which they remitted funds on behalf of clients fully justified 
the sending of new debenture notices when they were prepared. These notices 
gave the terms of a new issue or announced that the company was no longer 
raising debenture capital because, for example, there appeared to be no oppor- 
tunities currently available in the colonies. Debenture issues of companies 
were open-ended, that is, there was no specified subscription period and funds 
were accepted at any time. In this way the debentures issued by Australian 
finance companies were almost identical to the deposit receipts issued by 
Australian banks. = § 
Official agencies could be highly lucrative and they were sometimes actively 
sought by Scottish solicitors. For example the Scottish Australian Investment 
Company first issued terminable debentures in 1859. Within a few months of 
the insertion of the first advertisement the company received a letter from a 


1 This Melbourne building society was one of the largest borrowers among societies but the 
amount borrowed was small compared with that of the financial companies and banks. 
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firm of Glasgow solicitors asking for an official agency and several other appli- 
cations were subsequently received. The Company’s letter-books? show that 
these applications were in no way induced by actions of the Scottish Australian 
Company because management regarded the agency as a novel means of 
raising funds and one which they had not previously considered in principle. 
Three official agents were finally appointed by the Company: Morton White- 
head and Grieg, Writers to the Signet, of Edinburgh; Barrington Sons and 
Jeffer, Solicitors, of Dublin; and Messrs. Smith and Wright, Writers to the 
Signet, of Glasgow. They were paid the surprisingly high rate of commission 
of one per cent per annum for all debenture funds subscribed from their 
districts. 

Agents were appointed for the sole purpose of issuing debentures, preference 
shares or deposit receipts. They undertook no ordinary banking or mercantile 
business on behalf of overseas companies. They normally issued interim de- 
posit receipts pending the despatch of the actual documents from the 
company’s London office or London agent. In addition, they were responsi- 
ble for arranging the renewal of maturing deposits and debentures. The 
majority of deposit receipts issued in Scotland by Australian banks matured 
in twelve months and very few had a maturity of longer than three years. The 
debentures of finance companies were also of relatively short duration, the 
majority being in the three-year maturity range together with a substantial 
number of five-year maturities. This was of twofold importance. In the first 
place, it was incumbent upon the agent to persuade the subscriber to leave his 
or her investment with the Australian company. And in the second place, a 
related factor, the fact that these securities were of short-term duration placed 
the Australian companies in an unenviable position because the borrowed 
funds were used in the colonies for illiquid purposes. Most of the funds raised 
in this way were invested long-term in pastoral accounts in the colonies, 
chiefly in assisting land purchase; hence renewal of these securities was of 
major importance to the Australian companies. Some of the companies were 
aware of the danger they were running in borrowing short and lending to 
illiquid accounts and turned increasingly in the eighties to the issue of per- 
petual debenture stock to ease the position. And the Union Bank attempted 
to issue “Inscribed Stock’ Deposit Receipts which were a sort of transferable, 
permanent deposit. Sometimes the companies themselves preferred the ma- 
turing security, arguing that it gave them greater freedom since it permitted 
them to pay off debt should there be no lending opportunities in the colonies. 
On the other hand, a more powerful influence on the type of security offered 
was the preference of the Scottish investor for a maturing security. This may 
have been because there was no market on which the security could be resold 
prior to maturity. It was certainly influenced by the fact that Scottish in- 
vestors were accustomed to maturing securities since this was the form of 
Scottish deposit receipts, Scottish property company securities and investment 
trust debentures. 

By the eighteen-nineties the burden of maturities was often considerable 
and agents were frequently pressed to intensify their efforts to have them 
renewed. Dalgety and Company, for example, found by 1890 that ‘Debentures 
falling due form a very important item in our liabilities, and this factor will 
continue for some years to come as we find our Scottish friends who, in the 
first instance, lent us considerable sums, are averse to exchanging them for 


- I am indebted to the present management of the Scottish Australian Company for per- 
mission to use the early records of the Company. 
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perpetual stock at maturity and prefer to renew them in the same form or have 
them repaid’.! Faced with the same situation the Modern Permanent Building 
and Investment Society offered the holders of maturing debentures a rate of 
5 per cent for renewals in 1892 when the rate for new debentures was only 
4% per cent.2 The Scottish Australian Investment Company became alarmed 
in 1869 when the volume of maturing securities was about as large as the 
amount of the annual dividend distribution. And more important, it is highly 
significant that the Australian banking crisis of 1893 immediately preceded 
the Whitsun maturity date of a large volume of Scottish debentures and de- 
posit receipts. The timing of this crisis was undoubtedly influenced by the 
Scottish borrowing pattern and by the tendency, already discussed, for the 
bulk of funds to be raised on the Whitsun and Martinmas term-days in 
Scotland. 


IV 


One of the great advantages of the agency system through which solicitors 
raised funds was that it provided a broad market for the terminable debentures 
and deposit receipts of Australian companies. These securities were not issued 
through the institutional structure of the London Stock Exchange and related 
finance-houses. Contact was made with investors through established pro- 
fessional firms who reached other investors through further professional firms. 
The latter acted as lenders’ agents, that is, they remitted the funds of their 
clients to the officially appointed agent for investment in the Australian se- 
curity advertised by that agent. In this way the officially appointed agent 
became a sort of centre for a whole network of solicitors and chartered ac- 
countants each with the funds of a few clients available for investment. A 
newly appointed agent always stressed the need for lenders’ agency com- 
missions if the appeal for funds was to be successful. Thus William Mitchell 
wrote concerning the Commercial Bank agency: ‘we doubt if we could do 
much business here without the 2/6 per £100 to agents bringing deposits’. 
This net-work of agents and lenders’ agents provided the market for Aus- 
tralian securities in Scotland. Between 70 and go per cent of Scottish deposits 
in two of the larger Australian borrowing banks, the Commercial Bank of 
Australia and the City of Melbourne Bank, were subscribed through lenders’ 
agents who remitted the funds to the appointed agents. 

The extent and importance of lenders’ agents in Scotland can hardly be 
over-emphasized. Mitchell and Baxter invested a relatively small amount of 
their clients’ funds in Commercial Bank of Australia deposit receipts. The bulk 
of the funds came from other professional firms: from at least twenty Edinburgh 
law firms and from firms in provincial towns throughout Scotland. The City 
of Melbourne Bank’s agent in Edinburgh, Bruce and Kerr, received deposits 
from a large number of Edinburgh firms and from at least fifteen country 
firms—in Primrose, Dundee, Aberdeen and many other places. Most of these 
were law firms but there was occasionally a firm of chartered accountants 
acting as broker for its clients; and bankers in small country towns also sent 

1 I am indebted to the present management of Dalgety and Company for permission to 


study the Company’s records, The quotation comes from a letter of the Secretary to the Mel- 
bourne Manager dated 18 December 1890. 

2 Letter of the Melbourne Manager of the Society to Finlayson and Auld, Glasgow, dated 
5 December 1892. These letters are now located in the Business Archives Section of the Aus- 
tralian National University Library. 

3 Letter of William Mitchell to H. G. Turner dated 26 October, 1877. 
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in a considerable volume of funds to the official agents. It was said that one 
Scottish bank in the early nineties had to take steps to stop its country agents 
from advising customers in favour of lifting their deposits and investing them 
in Australian bank deposit receipts thereby providing a commission for the 
local banker. It is interesting, however, that this bank did not forbid its branch 
managers from undertaking such work but demanded that all commissions 
should become the property of the bank and be remitted to Head Office.? 

When the law firms of Mitchell and Baxter and Bruce and Kerr were ap- 
pointed agents for Australian banks they at once prepared circulars for distri- 
bution to the legal profession in Scotland.? These set out the terms on which 
deposits would be accepted and made special mention of the commissions to 
be earned by lenders’ agents on introducing funds. Circulars were also on 
occasion sent to some of the larger institutional investors such as insurance 
companies but these were not heavy investors in overseas company securities.? 

Publicity was also obtained by some agents by the issue of investment 
pamphlets. At least two firms with agencies for Australian companies issued 
such pamphlets in the late eighties and early nineties. D. Johnston Smith 
and Williamson published Investments Yielding Interest from 3 to 5 Per Cent in 1889 
and again in 1892. Finlayson and Auld issued a shorter pamphlet immediately 
prior to the financial crisis of 1893 discussing the nature of the Australian ~ 
companies for which securities were currently being offered in Scotland. 

Official agents for overseas companies also advertised extensively in 
newspapers and journals. The Commercial Bank of Australia, for example, 
advertised in at least ten places; the City of Melbourne Bank in at least eleven 
publications; and the Freehold Investment and Banking Corporation of Aus- 
tralia in five journals. The insertions were placed in the Scotsman, Glasgow 
Herald, Jedburgh Gazette, Kelso Chronicle, Scottish Almanac, Ayr Observer and 
other similar papers. They always included mention of the commission paid 
to lenders’ agents. 

The size of the flow of funds to Australian companies could be influenced 
by a variety of factors. Advertising could be intensified in terms of frequency 
and geographic spread. Higher rates of interest could be paid on deposits or 
debentures so as to make them more competitive with alternative investment 
outlets. Alternatively, higher rates of commission could be offered to lenders’ 
agents for introducing new funds.4 However, flexible rates of interest and 
commission were not used frequently, at least in part because companies feared 
that a rise in the rate of interest or the rate of commission would give rise to 
distrust. Australian rates did not, for example, fluctuate to the extent that rates 
offered by Scottish banks fluctuated; but the general trend in the eighties was 
towards lower rates of interest, as with Scottish rates of interest, with a small 
increase in the rate in the early 1890's. It is also possible that Australian 
companies stabilized rates of interest on their securities in order to encourage 
holders of maturing securities to leave them undisturbed. 

1 Australasian Insurance and Banking Record, 1891, p. 164. 

® For example Bruce and Kerr wrote to the City of Melbourne Bank on 5 April 1888: ‘We 


think it would be well that, in view of the approaching term of Whitsunday, a circular should 
be issued on an early date....’ 


3 On 24 January 1883 Mitchell and Baxter wrote to an Australian firm for which they shortly 
after became agent: ‘We received the other day a packet of your Debenture Prospectuses with 
Commission clips. We presume you are sending a copy to each of the Scottish Law Agents 
recommended. You might also, we think, send one to each of the Scottish insurance compa- 
nies’, 

4 The Scottish Australian Investment Company for example raised the rate of com mission 
from one-half per cent to one per cent in August 1859 in order to attract more funds. 
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In the Scottish solicitor and the established financial relationships between 
solicitors or chartered accountants throughout Scotland, there was a well- 
organized market for gathering and subsequently investing Scottish savings. 
Through this market Australian companies were able to borrow from a 
widely-based investing public without recourse to London. Some of the in- 
vestors subscribed only small amounts—50 was the smallest amount—but 
many Australian companies borrowed successfully in Scotland through these 
channels when it is uncertain if they could have borrowed so extensively in 
London. The debentures and deposit receipts of Australian companies were 
distributed through a well-organized market in Scotland, a market which not 
only was in contact with a broad group of investors accustomed to these types 
of security but also was replete with a type of investment fund for which 
outlets in Scotland at this time were relatively scarce and unattractive. 


Oxford 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XLI. THE EASTLAND TRADE* 
By R.H. TAWNEY 


trade, but not previously, so far as the reviewer is aware, treated in 

detail in an English work. It is the commerce between England and 
the Baltic, including Scandinavia, from the later 1570’s to the early eighteenth 
century. The author’s principal topics are the nature and vicissitudes of the 
trade concerned; the part in controlling it played by the Regulated Company 
chartered in 1579; and the policies of successive governments towards both 
that organization and the sphere of commercial enterprise for which it claimed 
to speak. He has used with effect the statistical data on ships and goods passing 
the Sound contained in the volumes compiled from the Sound Toll Register by 
Dr Nina Ellinger Bang, together with, on occasion, English port-books, and, 
from 1697, the figures of the Inspector-General of Imports and Exports; while 
the State Papers, Domestic and Foreign, and the Privy Council Register, have 
supplied him with evidence on the political and diplomatic problems which 
the trade and its management inevitably raised. Appendices containing, in 
addition to documents illustrative of the Company’s aims and activities, 
reprints of two tracts on Dutch commercial methods and on the case for free 
ports, together with a table to which the reader can turn for clues to the ups 
and downs of trade, complete an interesting and instructive book. 

The branch of commerce concerned was not an intricate affair. Its English 
points of departure were London, the Company’s headquarters; Ipswich; and, 
in the north, York, Newcastle and Hull; its principal bases at the continental 
end Danzig, K6nigsberg and Elbing, which gave access to an extensive hinter- 
land, and the first and last of which more than once changed places as the 
principal mart-town. Norway and Sweden were included in the Company’s 
original charter, but during its first half-century were not comparable in im- 
portance with the Eastland proper. The nature of the trade, in terms of com- 
modities shipped, can be not less simply stated. In its early days it consists in 
the exchange of the dyed and dressed light fabrics of Suffolk and Essex for 
cereals from the northern granary of Poland and Prussia. Later there are 
changes, though on the side of exports minor ones. Down to about the middle 
of the century English trade to the Baltic remains to the extent of over four- 
fifths a textile trade, but hides and skins, leather and colonial wares play an 
increasingly important part, while among textiles themselves Yorkshire 
kerseys from Hull gain on southern specialities. Among imports diversification 
has proceeded further. By the middle forties, if the year quoted by Dr Hinton 
is a reliable index, rye remains the second most important import, but hemp and 
flax have become the largest single item, with potashes, tar and pitch, iron and 
iron goods creeping up. In the second half of the century these tendencies are 
more strongly marked. When, in the later 16g0’s, the Inspector-General’s 
figures become available, 60 per cent or so of the exports, instead of over go 


D: Hinton’s subject is one touched on in most accounts of European 


hy R. W. K. Hinton, The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal in the Seventeenth-Century. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. x + 243. 325. 6d.) 
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per cent as in 1646, are accounted for by cloth; approximately one-fifth by 
other English products, from lead, tin and leather to butter and hops; and 
the remainder by re-exports headed by tobacco. By that time two-thirds of the 
imports consist of iron, hemp and wood. 

The author’s treatment of these aspects of his subject is full and lucid, 
though there are moments when the reader is tempted to wish that it had been 
possible for different parts of the story to be somewhat more closely welded. 
It is against this background of commercial enterprise that the proceedings of 
the Company and of governments must be seen. The measures applied and 
doctrines expounded by the former tread, with few exceptions, a familiar path. 
Efforts to bring interlopers to book; resistance to the allegedly exorbitant 
prices charged by clothiers; provincial denunciations of the grasping ways of 
London rings; complaints of the abuse of apprenticeship rules and admission 
fees to keep aspiring parvenus in their place; collisions with the foreign au- 
thorities controlling the mart-town—all this is common form. On occasion 
special circumstances sharpen the edge of old grievances and add to them new. 
The depression of the early 1620’s, to which Dr Hinton devotes some striking 
pages, is a case in point. The symptoms which alarmed the Company were the 
collapse of cloth exports, shipping laid up, and the moyement of specie abroad. 
The explanations favoured by the experts were partly the debasement of 
Polish and German currencies, partly the increased output of Prussian and 
Polish fabrics, partly an intensification of Dutch competition in the import 
trade. The Company looked to the Crown to come to the rescue by an ex- 
tension of its privileges and a reduction of the duties on exported cloth. Two 
distinguished figures, Morris Abbot, the member for Hull, and Dudley Digges 
who sat for Tewkesbury, pressed its case in the House; but it was not till after 
the dissolution of January 1622, that, partly, it is probable, as a result of the 
report of the Commission on the cloth trade appointed in April of that year, 
some modest concessions were made to meet the Company’s demands. Almost 
a decade later, in 1630, a further proclamation, conferring on it the exclusive 
import of wares, not only from, but of, the Eastland and prohibiting the export 
to that region of English wares by any persons not members of the Company, 
gave it most of what it sought. 

The latter days of companies for foreign trade are not an exhilarating theme. 
Thrown on the defensive by economic and political changes beyond their 
power to resist, and incapable of adapting old methods to modern needs, they 
tend to concentrate their efforts on retaining or recovering monopolistic 
favours which, to those with whom it rests to grant them, seem, if not actually 
noxious, increasingly out of date. The Eastland Company is not an exception. 
The depression of 1644-5 reduced English textile exports to the Baltic in 
English and foreign ships together to a yearly average of pieces over a quarter 
less than that of 1647-8 and a third below that of 1641-6. The first Anglo- 
Dutch war and the Swedish attack of 1655 on Poland which resulted in the 
occupation of Elbing and the blockade of Danzig did not encourage a revival 
of the Baltic trade. It was not surprising that, when the Interregnum ended, the 
Company should attempt to recapture the position held by it before the un- 
happy interlude began. It was equally natural that it should achieve only a 
much qualified success. 

Its Charter was confirmed at the Restoration; but, though the King himself 
was, apparently, not unwilling to tread further in his father’s steps, his ad- 
visers, including Clarendon, shook their heads, with the result that the crucial 
demand, the petition for a renewal of the proclamation of 1630, fell on stony 
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ground. The Company continued to regulate the Eastland trade; but the im- 
pression made by Dr Hinton’s pages is that, as the influential organ which 
formerly it had been, it was, during the last half of the century, increasingly 
losing ground. The cause of that decline was not, in his view, a collision of 
interests or a doctrinal clash, and still less, indifference in high places to the 
branch of commerce represented by the merchants concerned. The funda- 
mental fact, he thinks, was that in an age of commercial diplomacy, Navigation 
Acts, and Councils of Trade appointed by the Crown, the State had out- 
grown the stage when the information and counsel supplied by an association 
of merchants had been essential to it. It is possible that he underestimates the 
significance of the growth of a body of opinion which, not in one sphere alone, 
saw restrictions on enterprise with unfriendly eyes; but it may be agreed that, 
apart from such incipient propensities to a theoretical individualism, a strong 
case could on practical grounds be made for holding that, especially in the 
field of foreign commerce, traditional forms of corporate control had had their 
day. It was primarily for reasons of that order that the Act of 1673, fixing at 
a maximum of 4os. the fee for admission to the Eastland Company, raised 
hardly a ripple in the House. The words of the author, ‘the passing of the 
Eastland Company was not a case of entrenched privilege being carried by 
assault ... [but] a result of the extension of the activity of the State’, epito- 
mize the moral which he desires to be drawn from the concluding chapters of 
an informative work. 


London 


XLII. DOLLARS AND CRISES 
By A.J. BROWN 


the last forty years have been divided fairly equally between depression 
and inflation, but, through both these phases the difficulties have been 
icreased by weakness and disorder in the international monetary system. 
Nobody has yet given us a connected history of the international payments 
system and its maladies throughout this epoch, but the story has been told 
piecemeal, and three recent studies bring it, in its most important aspects, up 
to date. 

These three books have somewhat different aims. Mr Scammell has set out 
to write an explanation and assessment of the international monetary _insti- 
tutions as they have developed since the second world war; the Bretton Woods 
twins, the European monetary arrangements, the Sterling Area; together 
with the general pattern of world payments within which they have grown 
and worked, and the fundamentals of the theory relating to international 
payments. He has achieved a book which is of the greatest service to students 
as a synthesis of the relevant literature and, at the same time (though second- 
arily) contains balanced and sensible judgements on policy. Professor Triffin’s 
aim is more limited. He wishes to investigate the reasons for Europe’s post-war 
deficits, the reasons why the Bretton Woods institutions have played so small 
a part in dealing with them, and (in considerable detail and with great 
authority) the evolution and the strength of the European Clearing Union. 
He is ultimately concerned with the thesis that, while dollar convertibility of 
European currencies was at his time of writing rapidly becoming attainable 
(as subsequent events have, indeed, proved), it would be unwise to rush into 
the world-wide system of convertible currencies which is the goal of the 
Bretton Woods agreement and abandon the structures and habits of regional 
co-operation which have proved so fruitful since 1947. Sir Donald Mac- 
Dougall’s aim is more restricted again; he enquires whether the shortage of 
dollars, which in one form or another has been a main symptom of the inter- 
national monetary difficulties in the last forty years, is a chronic condition 
likely to persist or to recur frequently in the future. 

The diagnosis of dollar shortage is, indeed, crucial, whether for the under- 
standing of recent monetary history, or for the evaluation of current monetary 
institutions. Have the exchange difficulties since the first world war a common 
origin, or, at least, a common contributory factor, in some systematic tendency 
for the demand for dollars to run ahead of the supply? Or are the several 
crises to be explained by different causes, each so extraordinary as to call for 
ad hoc remedies, not a permanent alteration of the international monetary 
system? Professor Triffin is firm in holding the latter view. Sir Donald Mac- 
Dougall agrees with him to the extent of rejecting some of the candidates 
which have been put forward for the post of Systematic Cause, but ends as a 
pessimist. It may be useful to look briefly at this issue with the help of the 
table at the end of this article, which shows the external payments and receipts 


E \HE most conspicuous economic troubles of the advanced countries in 


1 G. D. A. MacDougall, The World Dollar Problem (1957); W. M. Scammell, International 
Monetary Policy (1957); Robert Triffin, Europe and the Money Muddle (New Haven, 1957). 
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of the United States in nine recent periods. First, as a standard of reference, 
one may take the period, 1896-1914, as one in which no long-term dollar. 
problem existed. There was a slight surplus of exports (of goods and services 
together) over imports, more than balanced by private remittances to the 
outside world. The United States was, indeed, still a net borrower, mainly on 
long-term account. 

Next, one can pick out the periods of heavy and manifest dollar shortage, 
when United States exports of goods and services exceeded imports by a large 
percentage. The period 1914-18 was the first of these, in that exports were 
vastly swollen by the war needs of the Allies, and exceeded imports by some 
65 per cent. War loans, and almost equally large gold payments to the United 
States paid for this surplus. The percentage excess of exports over imports was 
still greater in the second world war (some 75 per cent), but was, of course, 
financed mainly by lend-lease, with loans playing a minor part, and with a 
small outflow rather than an inflow of gold. The two immediate post-war 
periods 1919-21 and 1946-49 agree in showing percentage excesses of exports 
over imports which are slightly larger even than those experienced in the 
respective wars. Once again there is a contrast between them in that loans 
mainly bridged the gap after the first world war, and, while still very important, 
took second place to Marshall Aid and other forms of official giving after the 
second. It will, however, be generally agreed that the war and immediate 
post-war years were, in any case, so extraordinary that they should be excluded 
from evidence as to the existence of a systematic dollar shortage. On that 
question we should consult the data for the remaining four periods—1922-9, 
1930-33, 1934-9, and 1950-56. 

In all of these, it is true, exports of goods and services have exceeded imports 
by between 18 and 25 per cent. In the nineteen-twenties, it was mainly long- 
term loans (though with substantial help from private gifts) that bridged the 
gap. These, however ill-advised some of them turned out to have been, were 
not by most standards excessive in total amount. Though they were large in 
real value in comparison with the meagre trickle of international capital to 
which we have lately become accustomed, they were probably about the same 
in real value as those which the United Kingdom had provided some sixteen 
years earlier. In happier circumstances it would not have been too much to 
expect that something like this rate of capital outflow could have continued 
as a fairly dependable part of the world’s supply of dollars—though possibly 
offset gradually by the accumulation of interest payments due to the United 
States. One can hardly say that a chronic dollar shortage had yet shown itself. 

It was, of course, in the succeeding depression that the supply of dollars fell 
so drastically—partly through the sudden cessation of lending, partly through 
fall in demand for imports. That this did not lead to heavy gold imports into 
the United States must be attributed to the great extent to which demand for 
United States exports was income-sensitive, or dependent upon receipt of 
loans. The gold imports came in the later thirties, the period from which 
consciousness of peacetime dollar shortage dates. It is usually held (as by 
Professor Triffin) that they are to be ascribed to the great inflow into the 
country of largely short-term capital, seeking safety from threats of devalu- 
ation, blocking, or war in Europe, or hoping to share the fruits of the long- 
delayed American recovery. This is no doubt so to a large extent. But it must 
be admitted also that for the ratio of exports to imports to be almost as great 
in a period of heavy capital inflow as it had been in the twenties, when Ameri- 
cans were pouring out dollars in long-term loans, suggests some strengthening 
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of their tendency to sell in relation to their tendency to buy. In some degree 
it is no doubt true that the level of United States tariffs was effectively higher 
(despite the Hull Programme); in some degree the greatly reduced level of 
United States income in relation to that in the rest of the world probably 
played a part. But it is still possible that some increase in competitive strength 
had occurred, though the probability is against its being large. 

When we come to the years 1950-56, we have first to note that the per- 
centage excess of exports of goods and services over imports of them is as great 
as it is (somewhat greater than in the twenties or thirties) largely by virtue of 
the export totals including military goods transferred under aid programmes. 
How much of these goods would have been in demand but for these 
programmes it is very difficult to say. If we quite arbitrarily exclude half these 
goods on the ground that this much of the demand for them depended upon 
the fact that they were supplied free of charge, then the percentage excess of 
exports over imports is brought down below the level at which it stood in any 
of the periods which we have distinguished between 1922 and 1939. Not much 
short of half this excess was, moreover, covered by long-term lending. The 
(mainly governmental) gifts from the United States were sufficient not only 
to cover the remainder of the excess of exports but to enable the rest of the 
world to acquire American gold or dollar balances on a very considerable scale. 
If we stick to our assumption that the rest of the world would have wanted to 
buy about half the American arms which it in fact got free, and make no 
allowance for its acquiring additional gold or dollar balances in these years, 
we find that to acquire the United States goods and services which it actually 
did acquire between 1950 and 1956, it would have needed only something like 
one billion dollars a year of official aid—about a twentieth of the value of the 
goods and services in question. 

That, however, does not mean that the ‘dollar shortage’ had really shrunk 
to these relatively small dimensions. Whereas in the twenties and, for the most 
part, in the thirties as well, the rest of the world was free to acquire all the 
American goods and services that it chose to buy at the going price, these 
purchases have, in the fifties, been curtailed by quantitative restrictions to an 
extent which it is impossible to estimate. Moreover, about nine per cent of the 
outside world’s supply of dollars in this period consisted of United States 
military expenditure abroad, which is clearly something quite different from 
expenditure on commercial imports into the United States. It is therefore all 
the more necessary to look at the matter from the other side by examining the 
possible causes of growth in the demand for United States goods relatively to 
the United States demand for foreign goods. 

First, there is the possibility of a change in relative price. Reckoning prices 
all the time in dollars at the rate of exchange relevant to the date in question, 
have American goods become cheaper relatively to those of competing 
countries? Between 1913 and the later twenties, this very probably happened. 
Comprehensive and reliable price data are not readily available, but it seems 
that the manufactured goods which the United States exported fell consider- 
ably in price over this interval in relation to those which the United Kingdom, 
for instance, exported, though this does not necessarily mean that American 
goods were cheapened in relation to British goods of the same descriptions. 
Between the later twenties and the later thirties the same tendency seems to 
have continued. It cannot, however, be so easily claimed that it has continued 
further, over the period in which the dollar shortage has been in the news. 
Professor Triffin has shown that the dollar price index of all goods and services 
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entering into the gross national product rose considerably more for the United 
States between 1938 and 1955 than it did either for the United Kingdom or 
for the O.E.E.C. countries as a whole, though (according to the I.M.F.) the 
dollar price irdex for all United States exports rose somewhat less than that 
for all Continental European exports (but more than for United Kingdom 
exports) over approximately the same period. 

It does not seem, therefore, that a presumption of chronic dollar shortage 
arises from considerations of the price-levels alone in the sense that American 
exports have got cheaper in relation to competing goods. But price-levels are, 
in the nature of things, not the only relevant factors; incomes are at least as 
important. Here again, however, the evidence is ambiguous. American pro- 
duction, in aggregate, has had a rising trend in relation to that of the rest of 
the now non-Communist world, as Sir Donald MacDougall, in one of his 
excellent appendices, has shown.1 

In so far as this means that American demand has increased faster than the 
rest of the world’s demand, this should create a dollar glut rather than a dollar 
shortage. We have already invoked the temporary reversal of this trend in the 
thirties as a partial explanation of the American export surplus in that period. 
There has been a second reversal since 1947, with the rest of the world re- 
covering more rapidly than the United States progressed; yet this has been 
a period of diminishing American export surplus. The fact that American 
income is now higher in relation to that of the rest of the world than in, say, 
the later thirties, is the reverse of helpful in explaining the existence of a dollar 
_ shortage now which, apart from speculative movements of capital, would not 
have been evident then. 

It seems from a superficial examination that the courses of relative price and 
relative income do not even in combination give rise to a presumption of 
chronic dollar shortage, nor do they help much in explaining the definite 
symptoms of dollar shortage that can be identified. The problem is, in fact, 
more complicated, even if one neglects other factors. Professor Hicks and others 
have sought to elucidate it by discussing the effects of changes in comparative 
advantage—of the Americans’ output becoming more competitive with their 
imports, for instance, while their efficiency in the production of export goods 
remains unchanged. The most thorough investigation of this subject has been 
made in a thesis, not yet published, by Mr A. Asimakopulos, who finds that 
differential changes in productivity can, indeed, disturb a country’s balance 
of payments, but that this possibility is qualified by two considerations. First, 
the same circumstances which make the disturbance serious render it rela- 
tively easy to remove it by an alteration of relative price-levels or of exchange 
rates. Secondly, any considerable tendency of money wages and other factor 
prices to grow faster in the most rapidly progressing countries than elsewhere 
will make the disturbance to the balance of payments small. 

Sir Donald MacDougall takes up this line of thought, but finds it in the 
end unhelpful. He points out (p. 510, Appendix VIB) that ‘It is impossible, 
in general, to determine the change in the balance of trade by looking merely 
at price levels and demand conditions. Supply conditions are also important.’ 
And so they are. ‘The evidence quoted above about relative prices and relative 


1 It may be permissible to remark that Sir Donald’s book, apart from its other notable 
qualities, probably qualifies for the world’s record among economic works in what it might be 
fashionable to call the ‘Appendix-Text Ratio’. It certainly beats the nearest rival known to the 
present writer, namely Marshall’s Principles, even though Marshall cheated by including among 
his appendices a potted economic history of the world and a potted history of economic thought. 
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incomes is perfectly consistent with the development of a great dollar shortage, 
provided that the American capacity to offer export goods to a highly elastic 
world market at the world price expands faster than the American income or 
demand for imports. This would be quite likely to happen as the capacity of 
industries in which the United States had a comparative advantage first ap- 
proached and then outgrew the demand of the home market for their products. 
This has been happening with more and more manufactured products in the 
last half-century. 

A closely related factor making, ceteris paribus, for dollar shortage is the pro- 
pensity of the United States to export those goods for which world demand 
rises rapidly as world income grows—or even (where they are new goods) if 
world income does not grow. Sir Donald MacDougall quotes the work of 
Tyszynski! to demonstrate this, and it has been shown more comprehensively 
by Mr F. H. Awad in a recent article.2 Awad calculates that, if the United 
States had retained a constant share of world exports in each of the 47 main 
commodity groups between 1927-8 and 1952-3, her share of world exports 
as a whole would have expanded from 18.6 per cent to 22.3 per cent, simply 
by virtue of concentration upon the groups which grew more than the aver- 
age. In fact, the United States share rose to 25.9 per cent. Capture of in- 
creased shares of world exports within the groups and concentration upon 
the most buoyant groups were thus apparently of about equal importance in 
expanding the American share of export markets. 

These factors making for expanding American exports (particularly of 
manufactures) constitute perhaps the most convincing evidence of a systematic 
tendency towards dollar shortage. It is, indeed, primarily on the ground of 
large expected growth in exports of United States manufactures that Sir 
Donald’s ultimate pessimism is based. In itself, of course, it means not so much 
that there will be dollar shortage as that other currencies will have to be 
devalued against the dollar, or equivalent measures taken, in order to prevent 
it—always assuming that the measures in question are capable of being 
effective. 

The first question that arises from this is, therefore, whether the measures 
in question really work. The faith of the present international monetary system 
is, of course, pinned upon devaluation as an adjuster of long-term export 
surpluses or deficits, and recent experience and research support the view, to 
which Sir Donald subscribes, that it is indeed quite an effective adjuster, but 
a most inconveniently slow one. It may well be that the considerable British 
advances in the American market in the last year or two are to be regarded as 
the fruit of the devaluation of 1949. Sir Donald’s fear, therefore, is that there 
are likely to be recurrent substantial periods of dollar shortage while the re- 
current devaluations against the dollar, which he foresees as necessary, are 
taking effect. 

All this concerns the future which Sir Donald’s book is mainly about. When 
one returns to the past, however, certain anomalies become apparent. The 
reasons for increasing American strength in export markets—increasing, that 
is to say, relatively to American demand for imports—are impressive, but they 


1 ‘World Trade in Manufactured Commodities, 1899-1950’, Manchester School, XUX (1951), 
272-304. 

2 Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, XI (1959), 19-37. 

3 Space does not allow discussion here of alternative adjusting measures, such as successive 
increases of tariffs against United States goods, perhaps combined with reduction of barriers 
between the remaining countries of the world. 
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have operated probably as strongly in the past as they are likely to operate in 
the future, and it may well be felt that in the past (apart from the abnormal 
war and post-war periods) their operation has not been too catastrophic. It 
is true that some aid and a good deal of U.S. military expenditure abroad 
have been needed in the nineteen-fifties to balance the account, but the situ- 
ation is not very different, on the face of it, from that of the nineteen-twenties 
—the greater amount of long-term lending then corresponded to a large part 
of the aid and military expenditure now. The chief evidence of a tendency 
towards increased American export-surplus in the last thirty years is, perhaps, 
the fact that the countries which mainly compete with the United States have 
had, by devaluation, to push the dollar price-levels of their goods down by 
some 20 or 25 per cent in relation to United States prices. This is, indeed, a 
considerable adjustment, but thirty years is also a considerable time—it is a good 
deal longer than the period for which Sir Donald MacDougall generally dares 
to look ahead. 

As for the difficulty arising from the slow operation of such adjustments, that 
is surely something which has, very reasonably, been looked after by special 
American lending and gifts, along with the much greater difficulties which 
arose directly from the two world wars. Perhaps we should regard fairly sub- 
stantial, but once-for-all, loans to a country which has taken agreed steps to 
correct a long-term deficit in its balance of payments as a normal part of a 
satisfactory international system—a part necessary to induce governments to 
use liberal methods of adjustment (like devaluation) which take some years 
to become fully effective, instead of restrictive measures like tariff-increases 
and quantitative limitation of imports, which become effective at once. This 
question may be regarded as a special section of the general problem of 
reserves, and the adequacy (or inadequacy) of reserves has certainly played a 
major part in making the dollar problem what it has been in the last forty years. 
With adequate reserves in the right places, the sterling crisis of 1931 and the 
subsequent cycle of devaluations would probably have been avoided; it is no 
doubt too much to suppose that reserves of any reasonable size would have 
enabled sterling to be made convertible in 1947, but they would have pre- 
vented devaluation from being forced upon the non-dollar world in the way 
in which it was in 1949—a devaluation which, in Professor Triffin’s very reason- 
able and widely-shared judgement, was either premature or excessive, or both. 
They would certainly have prevented the exchange crisis of 1951, which arose 
from quickly-reversed short-term movements in stocks and in the terms of 
trade, and that of 1957 which was largely, like those of 1931 and 1949, a result 
of speculative movements which are, by their nature, reversible and of limited 
size. If these crises had been avoided or modified in the ways which adequate 
reserves would have permitted, there would still have remained a very real 
problem of long-term adjustment to the tendency towards rising American 
export-surpluses, but it is safe to say that we should have found ourselves 
taking very different views of the chronic dollar problem from those which are 
current today. The post-war crises are in no small measure due to the fact 
that non-American gold and dollar holdings are only half as big in relation to 
total imports, and only a third as big in relation to their dollar trade, as before 
the war. 

This brings us to the question how far the international monetary insti- 
tutions have been adequate to the needs of the last forty years. The adequacy 
of the institutions in existence before 1914 has long been recognized to have 
rested largely upon the degree in which London was dominant as the centre 
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of payments, and on the freedom with which mobile funds shifted in search 
merely of the highest interest rates—speculation connected with expectations 
of change in exchange rates being virtually eliminated by the existence of gold 
currencies in circulation. The absence of any aim of monetary and interest 
policies other than the maintenance of external balance also helped. 

All this has been changed for a long time, but the world has been un- 
conscionably slow in adjusting itself to the change. In 1931, fears stronger 
than the pull of any interest rates were generated by the memory of the frailty 
of paper currency parities in the twenties and by the collapse of financial insti- 
tutions in Central Europe under the weight of a conventional deflationary 
response to an external payments problem of unparalleled severity. The gold 
exchange standard collapsed because there were not (especially in London) 
the very much increased reserves necessary for dealing with a situation of this 
kind. The various exchange equalization accounts had, by the later thirties, 
accumulated reserves on something like the scale required for this purpose. 
In the absence of war, the Tripartite Agreement of 1936 might have proved 
to be the basis for a workable empirical solution of the international monetary 
problem. 

So far as attempts to solve this problem are concerned, the war had three 
main effects. In the first place, it generated a pressure and a zeal for recon- 
struction and reform which led to more ambitious, less empirical schemes than 
those hitherto arrived at. Secondly, it created a succeeding period of gross 
disequilibrium, in which no reasonably liberal system designed for normal use 
would be likely to survive. Thirdly, its inflationary and expansionary impulse 
meant that both existing stocks of liquidity (notably the world’s gold stock) 
and any rigid liquidity provisions regarded as adequate at the outset of a post- 
war system would speedily become inadequate. 

Professor Triffin, and, less decisively, Mr Scammell, point to the greatly 
superior adequacy and flexibility of Keynes’s Clearing Union scheme as com- 
pared with either the White Plan or the eventual outcome. This can hardly be 
denied. The quotas were adequate, even generous, and their continual revision 
with the growth of trade was envisaged. The inadequacy of the Bretton Woods 
quotas and the absence of any machinery for their regular revision was perhaps 
the biggest single defect of the solution eventually adopted; the scale of the 
increase in quotas agreed recently at New Delhi merely emphasizes the 
hopeless inadequacy of the conception which is still entertained of the Fund’s 
functions. Yet even if the Clearing Union, in all its generosity, had been 
adopted, the failure to foresee the size and duration of the post-war disequili- 
brium would probably have led to trouble. American aid (excluding military 
aid, but including the British loan of 1945) has by now amounted to a good 
deal more than the total initial quotas of all nations in the Clearing Union 
scheme. Keynes, in his exposition of that scheme, published in 1943, foresaw 
the possibility of some additional aid, but it seems plain from the context that 
what he had in mind was something like that which eventuated as UNRRA 
rather than anything like the Marshall Plan. That he continued to underesti- 
mate the problem of transition is, indeed, clear from his famous last article? 
in which he asked: ‘May not the reader feel himself justified in concluding that 
the chances of the dollar becoming dangerously scarce in the course of the 
next five to ten years are not very high?’ 

That so brilliant and well-informed an observer could be so wrong makes 
it all the more useful to have Professor Triffin’s analysis of the transitional 

1.‘The Balance of Payments of the United States’, Economic Journal, LVI (1946), 172-87. 
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dollar deficit (which was mainly European) rather than to take it for granted, 
unanalysed, as something both inevitable and obvious. It was mainly the low 
real level of O.E.E.C. Europe’s exports in the immediate post-war years that 
was responsible for this deficit. Production in that area fell by some nine per 
cent between 1938 and 1947 (or by 15 per cent per head of the population), 
but the volume of exports was almost halved—the fall in exports accounted 
for more than half the fall in production. Consumption fell by rather more 
than exports, absolutely; investment was slightly increased. Imports were 
slightly less than before the war. That exports fell so much more than imports 
is, of course, evidence of either price-disequilibrium or excess demand; in fact, 
of the latter. Professor Triffin shows well how, in the northern countries of 
Europe (though not in France, Italy, or Greece, where confidence in money 
was undermined), the gradual elimination of excessive money-holdings in 
relation to income in the years after 1947 corresponds to the restoration of 
exports, and, when considered in combination with the competitiveness of the 
relevant countries’ costs, goes far towards explaining the improving course of 
their balance of trade. The immediately relevant point is that, as in our earlier 
discussion of the long-term dollar problem, mere levels of relative prices (or 
costs) and relative incomes are not adequate to explain the course of the 
foreign balance; it is demand in relation to production, rather than simply 
income, that helps to determine the issue. How to measure this is a difficult 
question, perhaps more difficult than the casual reader of Professor Triffin’s 
book will be led to think. The neat classification of countries into ‘northern’ 
(with excess liquidity) and ‘southern’ (with deficient liquidity) obscures the 
complexity of the relation which might be sought between the money supply, 
the level of demand, and a host of other things. But it was probably disregard 
of ‘excess demand’, however measured, and a_ harking-back to the early 
twenties, when deflation was allowed to throttle recovery in some European 
countries, hyper-inflation to throttle consumption in others, that must be 
blamed for failure to foresee how deep and long-lived the transitional dollar 
deficit of Europe would be. 

In fact, it was of such a magnitude that neither sufficient aid to permit free 
importation of dollar goods nor sufficient devaluation of European currencies 
to correct the balance through the price mechanism was practicable. In these 
circumstances, the condemnation of discrimination contained in the Lend- 
Lease and Bretton Woods Agreements had to be suspended or modified to the 
extent necessary to allow discrimination against the dollar, and increasingly 
easy commercial relations between European countries. The story of the 
European Payments Union and the liberalization of intra~-European trade is 
a principal part of the great European success story; both Professor Triffin 
and Mr Scammell are much concerned with it, but space forbids any ex- 
tensive review -of it here. ‘The question which mainly arises is: what is the 
essence of its success—is it its regional nature, for instance, in contrast with the 
intended world-wide scope of the Bretton Woods institutions? 

The answer is probably complex, but some components of it are readily 
visible. One is the urgency of the matters in question. The degree of success in 
dealing with the corresponding world-wide problems—with the dollar problem 
itself{—is no less impressive, but it has been success in ad hoc agreements, the 
Loan Agreement and the Marshall Plan, rather than inside the I.M.F. The 
European problem was urgent in that the countries in question had heavy 
demands for each others’ products and rapidly-increasing capacities to supply 
exports. All they lacked was acceptable means of payment. In these circum- 
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stances, trade, like love, will find a way, and given moral encouragement and 
a small but useful amount of dollar aid from Washington, the experts were 
quickly instrumental in finding it. The degree in which they were able to 
solve the technical problems without the intrusion of general public contro- 
versy into their deliberations was also an important condition of success—it 
contrasts markedly with the passion and ignorance which have obtruded so 
strongly upon the main negotiations on the major dollar problem. 

The moral is partly, no doubt, as Professor Triffin maintains, that there is 
a place for regional organizations. Or rather, perhaps, it is that there is a place 
for ad hoc organizations of those states which are willing to discuss a problem 
of common interest to them. But another moral, not to be lost to sight, is that 
the conditions in which the E.P.U. was devised and worked were more like 
those which Keynes desired for the world monetary institutions than those which 
they have come to possess. In this, as in the relation between the Clearing 
Union and the International Monetary Fund, it may reasonably be claimed 
that first thoughts were best. 


The Dollar Shortage 
Balance of Payments of the United States (annual averages, billions of dollars) 
Net 1 Net 2 Net Net borrowing Net Net export 
exps. exps. gifts Long Short gold of goods 
of of from term term inflow & services 
goods services abroad as % of 
total 
payments 
1896-1914 +0.49 —0.4I —0.13 +0.05 +0.01 +0.01 4.4 
1914-18 +2.63 —0.29 ——O, 10 +2.50 -+0.50 mine tis Yel 39 
IgIgQ-2I + 3.34 +-0.52 =e (0, 1-40 —1,20 Ea Onli7) 42 
1922-29 +0.76 +0.31 —0.35 —o.60 —0.04 +0.08 16 
1930-33 +0.44 +-0.12 —0.26 +0.08 —0.36 +0.02 15 
1934-39 +0.46 +0.10 —O0.17 + 0.36 oP E03 +1.78 16 
1940-45 +6.10 +0.70 —7.00 —0.40 +0.10 —0.30 42 
1946-49 +6.10 + 2.00 —4.05 —3.70 oO + 1.10 45 
1950-56 +4.70 —0o.10 —5.10 —1.60 +1.40 —0o.36 20 


University of Leeds 


1 Including military goods transferred under aid programmes. In 1950-56 these averaged 
2.4 bn. or some 10.5 per cent of total payments. This also occurs (as a negative item) in ‘Net 
ifts’. “1 . . . 
2 Including (as a negative item) U.S. military expenditure abroad, which in 1950-56 
averaged 2.1 bn., or some g per cent of total payments. 
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R. S. Firron and A. P. Wapsworta. The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1758-1830: 
A Study of the Early Factory System. (Manchester University Press. 1958. 


Pp. xvii + 361. 35s.) 


When searchers for business records hear the words ‘waste paper drive’ they 
know full well the rest of the sentence. Free life-subscriptions to all business 
history periodicals should therefore be given to those two officers of the English 
Sewing Cotton Company who preserved the Strutt records of the Belper Mills 
from destruction during the salvage campaign of World War II, informed 
Professor Redford of the existence of this valuable collection, and agreed to let 
it be transferred to Manchester. While these ledgers, cash books, and miscel- 
lanea, along with ‘several hundred’ Strutt letters in the Derby Public Library, 
form the basis of the book, they have been thoroughly supplemented from 
newspapers, relevant government papers, and wide-ranging contemporary or 
secondary works. The authors collaborated in writing the first half of the book, 
but Mr Wadsworth’s death, and I assume, the original plan, left the second 
half to be written by Mr Fitton. There is nevertheless a continuity of theme, 
of content, and of narration throughout the volume. 

With only a paragraph of preface or stage-setting, we are introduced to 
Jedediah Strutt, wheelwright and farmer. (In passing, I wish that some new 
Max Weber would study the effect of Protestantism and the Open Bible on 
the choice of Christian names.) In about 1756 Strutt, now 30 years old, began 
to put out yarn to framework knitters, thus becoming a hosier. At the same 
time he thought up, or got hold of some one else’s idea for an attachment which 
would permit frames to make ribbed hose, hitherto entirely hand-knitted 
products. In 1758 he patented his ‘Derby rib machine’, acquired two Derby 
hosiers as partners, then won a more powerful backer in Samuel Need, 
wealthy Nottingham hosier. He built a mill in Derby for making silk yarn, 
and by the time his patent expired had become ‘a man of capital’, ‘well- 
established and prosperous’. So much so that he could combine with Need to 
serve as partners and substantial backers in helping Arkwright to procure his 
patent (1769), to operate a small mill in Nottingham, then to erect the water- 
driven spinning mill at Cromford and the new village community around it. 

The Cromford venture is rightly deemed ‘one of the turning points in the 
history of the factory system’ (p. 64). Arkwright and his partners went on to 
plan mills elsewhere, while Strutt built factories at Belper and Milford. When 
Need died in 1781 and Arkwright’s overweening ambition to go too far and 
too fast seemed to irk Strutt, the partnership lapsed and each man went his 
own way. Strutt developed his two mills to such an extent that by 1816 the 
firm was probably the largest of its kind in the country. Meanwhile Dale’s 
New Lanark, Oldknow’s Mellor, and maybe a dozen other large mills were 
inspired by the Derbyshire successes. As the elder Peel said, ‘We all looked up 
to (Arkwright) and imitated his model of building’ (p. 98). 

Chapters V, VIII, and IX deal ably with the expansion of the pioneer 
mills, the creation of the ‘factory colonies’ in isolated spots, and the working 
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and living conditions therein. While there is little new about Arkwright, the 
Strutt papers permit a fairly detailed account of the Belper and Milford plants. 
Jedediah and his sons after him strove to make their buildings fireproof by 
replacing timber with iron, hollow pots, and tiles; to heat them with efficient 
stoves and air flues; to improve the water-supply for the wheels; and meanwhile 
to provide good working and living conditions. Modern students of incentive 
payments and labour turnover will find the Strutts pioneering in such things 
as paying a bonus of ‘quarterly gift money’ to employees with good records; 
making notes of the reason why people quit their jobs; and providing houses, 
food, fuel, and other necessaries—including simple consumers’ durable goods 
on the instalment plan—for an isolated community in an age when coins were 
scarce. Little wonder that Gaskell placed them high on his short list of ‘men of 
enlarged benevolence and active philanthropy’. 

Chapters X and XI examine the Strutts’ commercial affairs: the nature, 
source of supply, and purchase in London and Liverpool of the cotton needed 
for making yarn (and for a time some hose); also the marketing of their 
products at home and abroad, especially during the unsettled war years 1793- 
1815. The rest of the book is concerned with family affairs and the public 
life of men who were sober, serious, Unitarians, Whigs, solid active citizens. 
Here, as indeed throughout most of the volume, the authors have lapsed into 
the bad habit of throwing far too much of their raw material at the reader, 
leaving him to do the processing or manufacturing. A rough count reveals 
that letters, printed in extenso, fill 95 of the 168 pages in Part I, and 130 of the 
total 348 pages; also that raw tables and transcripts of ledgers—five pages in 
two chunks in Chapter IX—or other documents account for at least another 
score. It may be ‘possible that the broader purpose of economic and social 
history can be almost as well served by the study of love letters as by ledgers’ 
(p. 1), but not to the tune of 16 pages out of 23 in Chapter I. It may also be 
true that a solid batch of about 50 letters covering 1773-75, though ‘of more 
social than economic interest’? and containing ‘much small beer’ are ‘worth 
reproducing in sequence for their sidelights on the manner of life of a Non- 
conformist provincial family’ (p. 112); but when one tries to plough through 
53 pages of them in a chapter of 62 pages the fumes from the beer soon produce 
a mental stupor which made me unable to test the validity of the law of 
diminishing returns to the bitter end. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


T.S. Wittan. Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade. (Manchester University 
Press. 1959. Pp. x + 349. 355.) 


The backbone of Dr T. S. Willan’s new book is provided by a critical survey 
of Anglo-Moroccan trade relations in the later sixteenth century. The traffic 
was chiefly in cloths one way and sugar the other, though there was also a 
furtive and sporadic exchange of munitions of war, generally in connexion 
with abortive negotiations for an anti-Spanish alliance; Dr Willan wisely 
eschews any detailed consideration of this diplomacy and in the main confines 
himself to the economic relationship. His study is complementary to his earlier 
books on the Muscovy trade, and, as he indicates, much may be learnt from 
a comparison of the two branches of commerce in their organization, tech- 
niques and their political entanglements. Both the Muscovy and the Morocco 
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trade were peripheral activities and were, neither of them, any more than 
significant byways in the general course of English commercial expansion. 
But what lifts Dr Willan’s examination of Anglo-Moroccan trade right out of 
the ordinary run of small-scale studies is the opportunity it gives him for a 
fascinating and important investigation of a representative section of the 
London merchant class. His pages on the business careers of Richard Staper 
and other traders would alone suffice to make this book of permanent reference 
value for anyone interested in Elizabethan London. Further, the Morocco 
trade attracted the attention of the Earl of Leicester, who foisted a ‘regulated 
Company’ under his own thumb upon it. His motives, Dr Willan thinks, were 
financial rather than commercial; for four years subsequently he was the 
sleeping partner and the major shareholder in a firm trading to Morocco in 
which Staper also was interested. The accounts of this firm have in part sur- 
vived and have been used to good effect by Dr Willan. They show that Barbary 
products sold mostly at a loss in England: profits could be expected rather on 
English exports—and_ re-exports—to Morocco. The firm itself came to an 
inglorious end with capital lost and no balance to distribute, and with two out 
of its half-dozen factors languishing in a Moroccan prison where they were 
soon. to die; Dr Willan is of the opinion that they had been overpaid and that 
their lavish expense accounts helped to ruin the firm. The whole episode 
serves to underline the present need for a full investigation of the relationships 
between prominent Elizabethan politicians and the big businessmen of the age. 

The lesser essays in the volume are more tentative. The last, on ‘Sugar and 
the Elizabethans’, deals with the growth of sugar consumption and the sources 
of supply: it is surprising to come across what might have formed an ap- 
propriate introduction to the major study at the end of the book. Dr Willan 
disarms criticism by pointing out that his essays on the factor or agent, on the 
interloper, and on the foreign trade of the provincial ports are not intended 
to be definitive. They do however contain much information which many will 
be glad to have so conveniently assembled, though there are inevitably one 
or two points for doubt. The present reviewer certainly feels that a great deal 
more evidence would have to be produced before he could assent to the de- 
scription of Elizabethan Bristol by any usual standard as ‘flourishing’; and 
Dr Willan would doubtless agree that more might be learnt about the motives 
for interloping and the activities of factors by taking into consideration the 
rapid growth of the Saxon linen industry, which has received attention from 
German historians. But it is in fact the exploratory and the generalising ele- 
ment in Dr Willan’s literary output that needs encouragement. His aims are 
achieved, like those of some renowned generals, by the massive concentration 
of resources on a small selected front; and when he commits himself, he is 
invulnerable. Hence the great and enduring value of his works. Nevertheless, 
on his flanks there may be other corners of the field worth attention, even if the 
available sources can do no more than illumine them by a momentary flash— 
though it would be unfair to grumble because the suggestive generalization 
and the stimulating hypothesis are not prominent characteristics of Dr Wil- 
lan’s writing. He has exploited all the unprinted sources available for his 
purpose: not merely the well-explored state papers and port books, but 
Admiralty and other prerogative court records, P. C. C. wills and the archives 
of the City of London, and fused them in a generous contribution to our 
knowledge of the detail of Elizabethan foreign trade. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 
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R.S. Sayers. Lloyd’s Bank in the History of English Banking. (Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xiv + 381. 355.) 


Lloyds alone among the Big Five has not had its biography written, and here 
at last is a history which is worthy of the institution it portrays, and is a 
complement to Crick and Wadsworth’s history of the Midland Bank, A Hundred 
Years of Foint Stock Banking. Together with L. S. Presnell’s Country Banking in 
the Industrial Revolution there is now a volume of detail to fill the complex 
background to those institutions which we accept as part of the unchanging 
English scene. 

J Lloyds can perhaps claim to be the most representative of the Big Five, with 
vigorous roots stretching back into the eighteenth century. Over 120 private 
country banks, a score or so of provincial joint-stock banks, and more than a 
dozen London concerns are now embedded in its structure, and many of these 
were taken over as living institutions. The main stem itself, Lloyds of Birming- 
ham, had a hundred years of successful private banking before, with typical 
prescience, it saw that the future lay with the larger joint-stock organizations, 
and it remained soundly provincial in control until well into the twentieth 
century at a time when to be so did not carry any denigratory connotation. 
From one office in 1865 it grew to 1500 in 1920, mostly acquired through 
amalgamation. 1920 marks an epoch, the death of Howard Lloyd, great- 
great-grandson of that Birmingham ‘ironmonger of unquestionable substance 
and most amiable character’ who had been the active founding partner of 
Taylors and Lloyds, and it was Howard Lloyd as general manager who had 
directed the course of expansion. 

The next most important branch of the Lloyds tree was the Capital and 
Counties, a joint-stock bank of basically Wessex origins, which had expanded, 
again under the control of an erstwhile private banker, Edward Merriman. 
It was such men who with Bagehot were reconciled, though sometimes re- 
gretfully, to the inevitable supplanting of the family concern by the larger 
organization. They give the lie to the myth that English private banking was 
carried on either incompetently or dishonestly. 

This work is an interweaving of fascinating detail into the warp of general 
banking development. Full use has been made of the mass of banking records 
which miraculously have survived two world wars. The arrangement is topical 
rather than chronological, and the chapters cover such subjects as the roots 
of the bank, the staff and the customers, relations between country banks and 
London agents, with the Bank of England and with other banks, and days of 
crisis, and there are appendices covering the constituent banks, the origins 
of all Lloyds 1780 branches and biographical notes on over 300 men who 
have been concerned with the bank. This scheme makes the book more ac- 
cessible to the student anxious to cover some particular aspect. It also facili- 
tates dipping into the book, since to a certain extent each chapter can be read 
independently. 

In part this book restores to its proper perspective the importance of person- 
ality in English banking development. There was a natural revulsion against 
the old-fashioned history of the anecdotal genealogical type. Besides, we had 
all learnt to think of economic and social history in terms of trends and forces. 
But the history of Lloyds bank cannot be understood apart from the manifold 
family connexions of the Lloyds themselves. Indeed some of the amalgamations, 
such as those with Fox-Fowler, the famous clothier banker of the West Country, 
and Hodges, Barnett, Pease and Spence, of Newcastle, were clearly de- 
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termined on this basis, and there was above all the close family link with 
Barnetts, Hoares, of London. Banking was in the Lloyds’ blood, as the gene- 
alogical tree at the end of the book shows, and even then this omits a number 
of lesser banking Lloyds, such as Ambrose and David Lloyd, partners in the 
Halesworth office of Gurney and Turner (and thus a link with another family 
empire), or Charles Hanbury, Osgood’s son, who was a banker in Essex. 
Alfred, fifth son of Sampson Lloyd III, was a banker on his own account at 
Birmingham, and there was the redoubtable Anna Hanbury, who on her 
widowhood remarried and set up her new husband and son in partnership at 
Weymouth as the firm of Henning and Buxton. The only case of an un- 
successful Lloyd banker was that of Isaac, who was a member of a remarkably 
unprofitable Stockport banking partnership and did little better as a manager 
—and even he redeemed himself by fathering Howard Lloyd. 

In the chapter entitled ‘The Bankers’, Professor Sayers examines in heroic 
compression the careers of twenty of the most influential men in Lloyds 
history—and his summary of their characteristics is interesting. ‘Of the twenty, 
nine were sons of bankers and three others married bankers’ daughters. Nine 
had sons or sons-in-law who followed them into banking. Seven were born 
Quakers, these belonged mostly to the earlier generations, and one of them as 
well as descendants of others, turned to the Church of England. Including the 
one born a Quaker, eight of the twenty belonged to the Church of England; 
two others (both in Birmingham) were Unitarians. Only three went to a 
university, two to Oxford and one to Cambridge. Most of them were born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth, but four quite definitely climbed the ladder. 
Three were active in politics, all of them Conservative’ (p. 61). 

The chapter on Amalgamations sheds valuable light on this process and 
shows particularly how complex the motives for it were. From the point of 
view of the larger concerns, amalgation represented ready-made expansion in 
terms of premises, business and often personnel. It is clear that both Lloyds 
and Capital and Counties gained, both in vigour and individuality, through 
the fresh blood brought in from outside, and the process was usually of genuine 
partnership rather than of voracious assimilation. For this, they were prepared 
to pay cash even for concerns which had closed their doors, sweetening credi- 
tors by making an immediate cash payment. For a going concern payment 
would often be made in shares. The sum would usually be reckoned as so 
many years purchase of the profits. Mr Howard Lloyd thought three years as 
fair payment, but in the furious competitive era of the 1900’s Hammond and 
Co. of Canterbury were paid 12 years purchase besides further sums for the 
bank premises. This in itself shows how snug private banking could be, even in 
the twentieth century. Indeed, the Hammond episode might be likened to a 
modern take-over bid, with the big banks being played off against each other, 
though of course the negotiations were kept strictly confidential. 

For the smaller concern the motives were much more mixed. Old age was 
often an important reason, especially where there was no suitable heir-apparent. 
Then the smaller bank did carry higher risks and these sometimes brought it 
into a dangerous position. The rapid fall in investments might make a bank 
vulnerable, especially where it had distributed profits ‘too narrowly’, that is, 
failed to build up a reserve fund. Lack of interest by partners, already rich 
men, might play a part, an attitude which would shade off into rank incompe- 
tence. Finally the offer might be extremely tempting, coupled as it often was 
with the offer of a directorship in larger concerns. Under such circumstances 
the price of independence might be thought too high. ia 
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Other chapters of particular interest are those covering the relations between 
country bankers and London agents, and relations with the Bank of England. 
The former shows how much more integrated the banking structure was than 
the general impression of unit banks sprinkled over the countryside. The 
London money market was in fact the centre of a complicated web of financial 
linkages and in the days when communications were difficult, the corre- 
spondence system was admirably adapted to the need for local autonomy. It 
is true to say that there is always a hidden cost to excessive centralization, 
whatever the surface economies may be. 

The chapter on the Bank of England sheds some light on places which are 
still not as well illuminated as historians would wish. It is interesting to see the 
firm line the Bank of England took with banks of issue in the thirties and forties, 
no doubt part of the vigorous policy initiated by Horsley Palmer. Unfortu- 
nately the book has very little to say about bank relations with the Bank of 
England after 1850, but then as a bank manager remarked when the original 
ledger accounts of his bank, dating back to 1791, were being examined, 
‘please treat them as confidential, as some of the accounts are still operative’. 

English banking is in fact a matter of continuous development which has 
been formed by many hands, and books such as this give honour where honour 
is due. Needless to say it is beautifully produced, almost overwhelmingly so, 
since it is too heavy to handle comfortably. It is to be hoped that Lloyds will 
allow fuller research into more detailed aspects here, inevitably, touched 
upon only lightly. This book will serve the needs both of the general reader 
and the student of economic history. 


Pembroke College, Oxford C. N. WARD-PERKINS 


CHARLES Newman. The Evolution of Medical Education in the Nineteenth Century. 
(Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. x + 340. 30s.) 


Dr Newman’s book cannot fairly be reviewed by academic standards; its 
virtues and defects are both unacademic. Its merits also vary from period to 
period: the later part, which can be documented from bills and drafts of bills, 
reports and commissions, is told fully and accurately as far as the printed 
sources go. This part would, however, be rather dull, if it were not enlivened 
by the author’s prejudices and hobby-horses. Examples of the former are 
casual remarks such as ‘before the National Health Service led to a decline in 
ethical standards’ and references to ‘over-protection and paternalism’. His 
hobby-horses are more interesting; he has some very illuminating things to 
say about the similarity between modern homoeopathy and the methods of 
diagnosis in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, also about the 
growth of clinical reports. The most exciting and imaginative parts of the book 
are concerned with the impact of the natural sciences on medicine, which, 
while tangential to the subject, is extremely important. 

Dr Newman is also given to contradicting himself in a way which suggests 
that the book should have been more thoroughly revised. He tells us in one 
breath that physicians in the eighteenth century were not paid (their standard 
fee was, in fact, one guinea) and in another that the Rose case of 1703 forbade 
the apothecary to charge a fee, since this would have brought him too closely 
into line with the physicians. In one chapter he tells us that in 1800 the main 
aim of medical education was to make the physician a gentleman—which 
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might have been true of 1750 and was certainly general in 1700—but in 
another chapter he asserts with equal conviction that the object was to train 
the doctor in an art and mystery: ‘The doctor so produced was a member of 
a learned profession’. Some of this is due to an unacademic habit of making 
generalizations from a single quotation: Withers of York, who made the 
remark about gentlemen-physicians, was not at all typical of his period. But 
much of it—and examples could be multiplied—is due to a lack of historical 
background. 

In a book which professes to deal with the nineteenth century it would be 
unfair to criticize fully its portrayal of the earlier period. In fact, the first few 
pages contain a great number of mis-statements, many of which do not 
materially affect the argument. Some, however, give rise to a false picture of 
the later period. Three statements about the Royal College of Physicians in 
the eighteenth century are quite misleading: that ‘a large number’ of the 
Fellows graduated from Edinburgh, that the letter of Charles II (1676) re- 
stricting Fellows to graduates of Oxford and Cambridge was ‘in practice 
followed only to the extent to which the College at any given time felt inclined 
to approve’, and that ‘the Elizabethan rule to this effect had long been super- 
seded’. In fact, whereas earlier in the century there had been a fairly large 
number of ad eundem and mandamus degrees, the College later pursued a con- 
tinually more exclusive policy, despite two ambiguous by-laws, and the three 
sentences quoted completely obliterate a long struggle for equality which is 
of the greatest importance in English medical history. Unless this is known, 
Dr Newman’s reference to the exposure of the Colleges by the 1834 Com- 
mittee makes no sense at all. Nor, despite his tribute to the supremacy of 
Edinburgh in the eighteenth century, can he bear to believe that people went 
there for other than financial reasons, and that there was actually no posstbility 
of studying medicine at Oxford and Cambridge, whose graduates usually kept 
their names on the books and studied elsewhere. This blurs the whole picture 
of the importance of hospital and private medical schools in England in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. (In fact, Dr Newman thinks 
that so little was known about medicine before 1800 that it did not matter 
where one studied, or, indeed, whether one studied at all.) 

Thus, while this is a lively book with some interesting material in it, the lack 
of perspective and the unevenness of writing, of sources used and of evidence 
quoted, makes it clear this is by no means a definitive book on medical education 
in the nineteenth century. We cannot expect to see such a work until doctors 
become historians or historians become doctors, but this book may serve the 
purpose, at least, of stimulating historians to pursue the subject further. 


Trinity College, Dublin BERNICE HAMILTON 


Goprrey Davirs. The Early Stuarts 1603-1660. (Oxford University Press. 1959. 
and Edition. Pp. xxiii.+ 458. 353.) 


The first edition of this book came out in 1937. Probably nobody had a better 
knowledge of the printed contemporary material of this period than the late 
Mr Godfrey Davies, and this knowledge comes out in the wide range of the 
book and the illuminating details of which it is full, The book deserves the 
respect which has been paid to it. The most important criticism which may 
be directed against it is one which applies to most textbooks, namely that the 
writer of a book in a series finds himself limited to a given period which is 
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often chosen arbitrarily. It is doubtful if 1603 is a good opening date for a 
study of the early Stuart period. One cannot usefully study puritanism without 
looking back to the reformation, or at least to the accession of Elizabeth I, and 
perhaps no branch of Stuart policy can be well understood without knowing 
what happened under Elizabeth. Mr Godfrey Davies accepted the dates which 
were imposed on him and he avoided raising questions which could not be 
answered without going outside the period. But these questions are the most 
important ones. The earlier books in this series cover longer periods than the 
later ones and give the authors better scope. The scale of this book demands 
considerable detail, but facts are less important than information, and one 
cannot have good information without raising questions. This would probably 
have been a better book if the author had taken his limits more lightly. Still, 
textbooks are best judged by those who have to pass examinations and on that 
basis this has proved to be a good one. 

The second edition contains a few alterations, on the whole minor ones. A 
few character sketches have been inserted and some sentences recast. The 
bibliography has been brought up to date. 

Mr Godfrey Davies concentrated chiefly on the political and religious 
aspects of the period. The book was never very strong on the economic side. 
A chapter on social and economic history and a chapter on foreign trade and 
colonies follow ten chapters on political, constitutional and religious history. 
This plan prevented any clearly formulated economic interpretation of 
politics and religion. Nor are the economic chapters wholly satisfactory on 
purely economic matters. Mr Davies recognized this—and the awkwardness 
of his starting date—when he said that to write a social and economic history 
of England under the early Stuarts would be like making bricks without straw, 
because many fundamental facts were missing; and ‘there are additional 
difficulties’, he said, ‘due to the failure of economic periods to coincide with 
political’. The most notable change in the present edition is the insertion on 
page 269 of a paragraph beginning: ‘The question whether the nobility and 
the gentry became wealthier or poorer, or whether the one class declined and 
the other rose, is controversial’. The paragraph does not advance the dis- 
cussion or adequately open up its implications but it does contain some sensible 
remarks. The chapter on foreign trade and colonies opens with a brief account 
of mercantilism which appears to be unduly old-fashioned, if laudably 
cautious. In what sense is it true that James I and Charles I were both 
bullionists? And of what use is it to give them that name—which is danger- 
ously easy to remember—when the meaning of it is hardly explained? It is 
not good to say that ‘one reason why the mercantilists so strongly urged ac- 
cumulation of bullion was that they tended to confuse wealth and money’. It 
is misleading to say that ‘the history of foreign trade is inextricably bound up 
with colonial history during 1603-60’, because most foreign trade in that 
period had nothing to do with colonies. It was inextricably bound up with 
cloth, and cloth ought to have been treated in connexion with trade instead 
of in a separate chapter. On the Navigation Act it is not correct to say that the 
act could not have been carried out without inflicting severe losses upon 
English merchants, and the remark betrays misunderstanding of the shape 
of trade in the whole period. But it is not fair to attack errors of this sort in a 
book which is predominantly political, when there is no authoritative economic 
survey of the period. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge R. W. K. Hinton 
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Cuaries Haprietp. British Canals. An Illustrated History. (Phoenix House. 
1959. Pp. 291. 36s.) 


This is the revised edition of a book first published in 1950. It covers the history 
of English, Scottish, and Welsh canals, but not Irish (though Ireland was the 
scene of some pioneer canal building). The new edition has been brought up 
to date by carrying the story down to the report of the Bowes Committee of 
1958 and by incorporating new material on the period before 1950. ‘The latter 
includes an account of the Sankey Brook navigation, but neither in the 
footnotes nor in the bibliography is there any reference to Dr Barker’s work 
which first drew attention to the importance of that navigation. Indeed Mr 
Hadfield’s references to sources are somewhat scanty, though his book is 
clearly based on the best secondary authorities and on the records of the canal 
companies themselves. However, Mr Hadfield claims that his book ‘is not 
written for specialists’, and as such it must be judged. It is in fact a good book, 
telling a difficult and complex story with clarity and conviction. Its virtues 
stem partly from the author’s deep knowledge and partly from his approach 
to his subject. His knowledge enables him to deal with aspects of his subject 
which are often neglected. Thus he stresses the continued importance of river 
navigation during the canal era, which is frequently forgotten. Again, perhaps 
a minor point, he shows that the alternatives to locks, the inclined planes and 
similar devices, were more important than most historians of canals allow. 
Nor is this concern with technical details allowed to degenerate into that arid 
antiquarianism which afflicts some historians of transport, especially perhaps 
the railway fanatics. Though Mr Hadfield both knows and loves his canals, 
his approach to their history is objective. This enables him to give a 
balanced account of railway competition and of the unhappy fate of many 
waterways. Here is no sentimental yearning for the obsolete which afflicts so 
many canal enthusiasts, who ascribe the decline of the canals to the unfair 
competition of the railways. Now that the railways are themselves in difficul- 
ties and are closing branch lines and stations, the wheel may be coming full 
circle. : 

This book is the best general account of the rise and decline of the British 
canal system. It has useful maps and pleasant plates, but the illustrations in 
the text are less useful and less pleasant (some of them have neither date nor 
source). In its revised form this work is intended as the introductory volume 
to a series of detailed studies of British waterways, of which the first, on the 
canals of southern England, has already appeared. 


University of Manchester T. S. WILLan 


T. W. Freeman. The Conurbations of Great Britain. (Manchester University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 393. 375. 6d.) 


This volume deals in turn with each of the major conurbations of England 
and Wales and then discusses in less detail the minor conurbations. The latter 
Dr Freeman defines as all urban areas with a population of 50,000 or more, a 
broad and questionable use of the term which he defends only lightly on pp. 
11~12. Scotland has a separate section written by Dr Catherine P. Snodgrass, 
and there is a concluding chapter which considers the general problem of the 
conurbation in contemporary society. Each chapter follows the same pattern, 
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dealing successively with physical characteristics, economic growth and popu- 
lation history, and the administrative changes that have resulted from urban 
spread. Within somewhat narrow limits this is a useful book. However, the 
general problem facing an author of a detailed, overall survey of this kind is 
that of selection and compression, and Dr Freeman has not always been as 
rigorous in integrating his material as one could wish. The Scottish chapter 
is perhaps the most successful in this respect. As a whole the volume illustrates 
the strengths and the weaknesses of many geographers who concern themselves 
with the economic and human problems of modern Britain. At one end their 
historical knowledge is insufficiently detailed and often rather old fashioned, 
and the same is true at the other end of the time scale where their work 
touches the many different questions that the town and country planners are 
grappling with. Dr Freeman’s last chapter on the problem of the conurbation 
today is a good illustration of this point. No doubt Mr Self’s Cities in Flood was 
published too late for inclusion in the bibliographical notes or for its approach 
to be commented on in the text, but by comparison Dr Freeman’s own dis- 
cussion is based on an inadequate range of sources and its comment is naive. 

While this volume has little to offer the historian, as a general text it will be 
found useful. 


University of Hull JOHN SAVILLE 


Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. Vol. XXXVIII. Ed. 
Joyce Gopser. (Luton, Beds. 1958. Pp. 109. Price to non-members, 255.) 


The two main contributions to this volume come from Professor J. S. Roskell 
and Mr H. G. Tibbutt. In tracing the career of John, Lord Wenlock of Some- 
ries, Professor Roskell shows what skill and experience can achieve with a 
difficult subject for biography. Wenlock’s rise from the ranks of the minor 
gentry by way of Queen Margaret’s household to a high position among the 
new Yorkist nobility is a typical fifteenth-century success story until his final 
desertion of the king in 1469-70: Professor Roskell offers some shrewd sug- 
gestions as to the motives which inspired this final miscalculation. Mr H. G. 
Tibbutt prints 47 letters written from the Tower of London by Sir Lewis Dyve 
in 1646-7, chiefly to Charles I. They are of some importance for an under- 
standing of the political manoeuvring of that year, and in particular they lend 
strong support to the view that during 1647 many army leaders were only too 
willing to come to terms with the king. Dyve obtained much of his infor- 
mation from his fellow-prisoner, John Lilburne. The volume is completed by 
two shorter pieces: Mr D. W. Whitfield has edited, from a Bedford fragment 
found in a sixteenth-century binding, an account of the trial and confession 
of two Franciscan heretics at Avignon in 1354, and Miss Evelyn Curtis prints 
the only known inventory of the furniture at Lord Ailesbury’s house at Hough- 
ton, made about 1726-8, shortly before its sale to the Duke of Bedford. 


University of Bristol C.D, Ross 


Enip M. Dance (Ed.). Guildford Borough Records 1514-1546. (Surrey Record 
Society. 1958. Pp. xlvi + 153. 4 plates. 35s.) 


A proper investigation of the history of provincial centres, both large and small, 
is a necessary preliminary for any great advancement in our knowledge of 
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Tudor England. For this reason the publication of such local records as the 
Guildford Borough Records must be welcomed. 

Sometimes, however, even the professional historian is baulked by the form 
of legal documents, particularly by the peculiarities of regional records. In 
this case Dr Dance’s careful and clear introduction, and her explanation of 
the form of the proceedings of the three courts whose records make up this 
volume, have ensured that it may be used easily by those historians without 
specialized knowledge of such matters. Moreover she has intended that the 
documents should be of use to the serious amateur local historian, and here 
her decision to translate into English all Latin passages is to be commended. 

In view of the expertness of the editor it is regrettable that the documents 
are not fuller than they are. Together the three courts—The Guild Merchant 
(the ruling body in the town), the Court Leet, and the Three Weeks Court— 
dealt with the administration of Guildford, and business recorded includes 
such matters as election of officials, admissions to freedom, prices of certain 
goods, orders and decisions of the courts, and various miscellaneous entries. 
Often, however, it is impossible to cull anything but the barest facts about 
many of the court cases. Cases of debt, for example, are recorded so formally 
that they give virtually no information on the transactions involved. Similarly 
prices of wheat and bread are not sufficiently frequently recorded for any 
statistical use to be made of them. The inventories and valuations of goods 
occasionally included are interesting, though footnotes giving the meaning of 
many unusual words would have been welcome. 

The index is on the whole good, although there are some omissions of proper 
names and of certain topics which the economic historian would expect to 
have been included. The most valuable part of the book is certainly the excel- 
lent introduction. The documents themselves will interest primarily those 
wishing to pursue the comparative study of legal institutions of this kind. 


Lymm, Cheshire W. B. STEPHENS 


Wituiam Letwin. Sir Josiah Child—Merchant Economist, with a reprint of Brief 
Observations concerning trade, and interest of money (1668). (Publication 
Number 14 of the Kress Library of Business and Economics. Boston: 
Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
1959. Pp. vi + 76. $2.00.) 


Sir Josiah Child’s economic writings have at different times been lauded as 
tending to free trade, and denounced as mercantilist; regarded as suspect 
because of the author’s intimate connexion with the East India Company, 
and, most recently, praised by Schumpeter as outstanding for their analytical 
achievements. Professor Letwin in this essay attempts a re-assessment, by 
viewing Child’s writings in their context. He concentrates on the main point— 
Child’s advocacy of the lowering of the rate of interest, gives the historical 
background to the interest controversy, and examines Child’s Brief Obser- 
vations in detail. Here he finds no analytical achievement, but only factual and 
dogmatic argument, and extensive borrowings from earlier writers (which are 
tabulated in an appendix). He goes on to give an account of Child’s career 
and his political and financial interests, which show a correlation with the 
policies he advocated; but Professor Letwin declines to draw any rash infer- 
ences. Finally he shows how ludicrous is the idea of Child as a free trade prede- 
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cessor of Adam Smith, and dissents strongly from Schumpeter’s opinion of his 
work as a landmark in the history of economic analysis. While the essay lacks 
completeness, both as an account of Child and as a refutation of Schumpeter, 
in that the material in the New Discourse of Trade additional to that in Brief 
Observations is not fully described, nor its poverty of analysis demonstrated, 
Professor Letwin establishes his main contentions. 

The material in Brief Observations is available in the New Discourse, which is 
far from rare. But the facsimile reprint, which constitutes half of this brochure, 
is useful as a convenient piéce justificative for Professor Letwin’s argument, and, 
along with the frontispiece portrait of Child, as a salutary reminder that we 
are dealing with the seventeenth century—something often difficult to recall 
when reading Schumpeter. There is also a bibliography of Child’s writings, 
and of writings attributed to him. 


University of Edinburgh Davip WADDELL 


A. L. Poote (Ed.). Medieval England. Vols. 1 and II. (Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xxviii and xiii + 661. 70s.) 


In 1924 H.W. C. Davis produced a new edition of Barnard’s Companion to 
English History. Now Dr Poole has edited yet another set of studies, preserving 
the general plan and the title of Davis’s edition, but little more. It is difficult 
to see the need for such a guide-book in two volumes; and some of Dr Poole’s 
contributors, in particular Professor Knowles and Dr Hoskins, must be tiring 
of publishers’ demands for yet another popular survey of their subjects. Dr 
Poole is however certainly right in describing the old volumes as out-of-date, 
and this applies with particular force to the chapters on economic matters. 
Much was still being written in 1924 of ‘the typical manor’; and it is odd to 
read the confident statement that ‘we know that while in Henry I’s day the 
exchequer took much of its payments in kind, by Henry II’s time money was 
usually paid’. Mr Leadam was content to describe the course of trade and 
commerce almost entirely in terms of supposed royal policy. 

The new chapters by Dr Hoskins on “The English Landscape’ and by Miss 
Carus-Wilson on ‘Towns and Trade’ are far more realistic and balanced, 
though it is surprising that Miss Carus-Wilson should omit from her bibli- 
ography the works of George Unwin, who did so much to set economic history 
on a truer course. Mr Dolley’s chapter on coinage is conservative and as 
narrowly numismatic as its predecessor. Lady Stenton’s disappointingly brief 
account of communications is more concerned with the journeys of kings than 
with markets and the transport of goods. 

It would be unfair to criticize the contributors to a general and presumably 
introductory work for not satisfying the particular appetites of the readers of 
this Review. But it is interesting to notice the differences of opinion between 
contributors on economic matters. For Dr Hoskins the period 1348-1485 is 
labelled ‘Decay and Retreat’, characterized by ‘the disappearance of a great 
number of villages and the falling into ruin of their churches’. Mr Webb, 
writing on ecclesiastical architecture, attributes to this same period ‘an im- 
mense variety of enlarged and enriched parish churches’, and regards them 
as ‘reflecting the widespread prosperity of the country districts due to the wool 
and cloth trade’. Mr Colvin and Miss Carus-Wilson, whose chapters are 
among the best in these volumes, frequently read the same evidence rather 
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differently. Mr Colvin suggests that the aristocratic preference for a country 
life may not be older than the Norman Conquest: “Saxon nobles not only 
owned a good deal of property in the boroughs, they often lived there as well ¢ 
Miss Carus-Wilson’s comment on these same houses is that ‘they were evident- 
ly a popular form of investment, acquired often for profit rather than as 
residences for their owners’. Of the new towns of the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries Miss Carus-Wilson observes that they ‘all conformed in certain 
important respects to the accepted plan approved by contemporary town 
planners’. For Mr Colvin ‘the total number of these urban plantations was 
considerable, but there are very few in which any sign of deliberate town- 
planning can be detected’. 

On these matters there is room for debate, even, perhaps, for controversy. 
But though Dr Poole tells us in his preface that he has not aimed at uniformity 
of treatment, he could safely have used his editorial authority to decide be- 
tween Sir James Mann’s statement that ‘in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the armoured horseman dominated the battlefield and rode down the ill- 
organized levies of feudal footmen’ and Dr Smail’s comment on the same 
period that ‘the men who fought on foot had not, as is so often stated, lost 
their importance in war’. Medieval historians, and especially medieval eco- 
nomic historians, have still much to do in defining their areas of agreement, 
of difference and of ignorance. 


The Queen’s College, Oxford J. O. PREsTwIcH 


Joan Turrsk and JEAN Imray. (Eds.). Suffolk Farming in the Nineteenth Century. 
(Suffolk Records Society. Vol. I. 1958. Pp. 178. 255.) 


Apart from a short memorial this volume divides itself into two parts—some 
twenty pages by the editors introducing the reader to Suffolk farming in the 
nineteenth century, and the remainder consisting of selected documents 
illustrating this theme. Both parts are most valuable additions to the published 
material. The first part is a kind of Victoria County History article written 
from the perspective of today’s scholarship. To those of us interested in agri- 
cultural history (which demands local treatment) it has been a great mis- 
fortune that the vast majority of Victoria County Histories were written too 
soon after the end of the nineteenth century to do justice to the farming of that 
period. Dr Thirsk and her assistant have given us the outline of a county 
history, finding Suffolk examples from the standard sources (Arthur Young, 
James Caird, the Select Committees, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
etc.), and from modern researchers (Dr Kerridge for instance), explaining to 
the lay-reader.why it was that the Great Depression hit Suffolk so hard, what 
the significance of the Agricultural Holding Act of 1883 was, how labourers 
fared in their insanitary cottages, how local firms such as Fisons and Ransomes 
fitted into the economy of the region, and the local reasons for such widespread 
phenomena as the migration of labourers to the northern (manufacturing) 
counties and the later invasion of Scottish farmers. The only doubt one has 
concerns the reader the editors have in mind: the interested Suffolk man to 
whom much would likely be familiar if he reads volumes of the Suffolk Record 
Society, or the wider public—again probably of specialists who might skim 
through the local variants of common themes without adding much to their 
understanding of the theme? This is not a criticism of what your reviewer has 
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already welcomed, but serves as an illustration of the difficulties of this kind 
of publication. 

The second part is likewise most valuable for what it is—a collection of 
documents, dragged out from Record offices and other (relatively) inac- 
cessible places, comfortably set up into printed form, and relating to various 
aspects of agricultural life: every local researcher knows this type of material 
—diaries of farmers’ opinions, accounts, interviews before Select Committees, 
prizes offered by agricultural associations to labouring men, correspondence 
on rent reductions and much else. It is clear again that these records, with 
their wealth of local variation, are made available to a wider circle. There are 
all too few such published documents. But there is so much material at the 
disposal of the editors that they can select only one or two documents to il- 
lustrate’a whole field. This document is a Lucullan hors d’oeuvre—one wants the 
whole of the Carter family papers and the Rope correspondence, not one or 
two examples. Yet perhaps this is the best testimony for this volume. It is the 
first volume of the Suffolk Records Society and one day, if we are patient, we 
may have it all. Meantime, to the specialist this is a book to be welcomed on 
principle and to be gone through looking for the item which sets off a local 
enquiry (your reviewer acknowledges two immediate debts); to the general 
reader this is a book full of interest whether it be a ‘portrait’ of a labourer, or 
the story of a Harvest Home. 


R. MoLLanp 


J. H. Morris and L. J. Wiiitams. The South Wales Coal Industry 1841-1875. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1958. Pp. xiv + 289. 255.) 


Surprisingly little detailed, comprehensive history has been written about the 
coal industry in the days of its greatest dominance in the British economy. Its 
recent decline has provoked many studies and much research has been done 
on its early history, but there has been an embarrassingly large gap between 
the point at which Messrs Ashton and Sykes left off and that where the gloomy 
analysts of the inter-war years appeared. The gap is not an easy one to fill, since 
in no other widely-scattered industry (except, perhaps, agriculture) have local 
individualities been so important. Local and regional studies must have the 
major part in filling the gap, and the present book, the first of two projected 
volumes carrying the history of one of the chief British coalfields as far as 1914, 
is therefore very welcome, especially as it is a clear, thorough and careful 
study, much of it based on unpublished local records. , 

Between 1840 and 1875 new demands, especially from the railways and 
steamships, began to offer exceptional advantages to South Wales, because of 
its large supplies of high-grade steam coal. But they were advantages which 
could be seized only by enterprise, innovation and adaptation in many differ- 
ent forms. The phenomenal growth of Cardiff as a coal port and the burst of 
new mining undertakings which carried the Aberdare valley to a brief pre- 
eminence in the Welsh coal industry are important parts of the story. Ac- 
companying them were many changes in technique, organization and finance, 
which were closely inter-related. They are here discussed in detail that carries 
conviction by its coherence and also illustrates the variety of ways in which 
different individuals could successfully deal with similar problems. 

Good as the first volume is, however, the projection of a second makes it 
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worthwhile, with no spirit of hostile criticism, to suggest some possibilities of 
improvement. Three things occur to the present reviewer. One is that the 
scale of this first volume is rather too small. The authors have tried to cover 
the social as well as the economic aspects of their subject but have not given 
themselves room enough to make the former seem other than superficial in 
comparison with the latter. The other points are more specific. Much is rightly 
said about the importance of changes in the extent and efficiency of transport 
facilities, but hard, factual detail about transport costs and demurrage charges 
is very sparse. Have the railway archives, which do not appear to have been 
used, nothing to offer? Finally, it might be advantageous if rather more at- 
tention could be given to the combined coal and iron firms. Differences be- 
tween the competitive position of such firms and of the firms engaged solely 
in raising coal for sale are considered only in rather general terms. It is an 
important subject where, if practicable, the examination of specific local cases 
could be invaluable. 


University of Bristol W. AsHWORTH 


Watiace T. MacCarrrey. Exeter 1540-1640. (Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. 310. 455.) 


This is an admirable study of one of the little communities of which sixteenth 
and seventeenth century England was made up. It is wider in scope than 
Dr W. B. Stephens’ detailed examination of Exeter’s industry and trade be- 
tween 1625 and 1688, and it is concerned with religious and educational as 
well as with economic and social questions. Mr MacCaffrey lays particular 
stress on the organization of local government and on relations with the central 
government. There is a very valuable chapter on the finance of the city in a 
period when expenditure rose from £227 a year in the 1540’s to £1,082 a year 
in the 1630’s. Income rose less rapidly, although the city did quite well out of 
monastic property, buying some at 16 years’ purchase and selling at 20. 
Direct taxation was unpopular locally as well as nationally. The city was 
expected to live on its own and was hard put to it to remain solvent. It had 
to rely to a considerable extent on loans from miscellaneous sources, including 
its own Orphans’ Fund. 

The concluding chapter examines the merchant community which was the 
centre of the city’s life and contains a great deal of useful material about the 
economic and social position of the merchants. The chapter on the trade of 
Exeter is disappointing. It treats the period as a whole and does not examine 
economic fluctuations. It is a pity Mr MacCaffrey did not have available 
Dr Stephens’ excellent study which adds very considerably to what he has to 
say about seventeenth-century trade and industry. 

In his chapter on the Reformation, Mr MacCaffrey suggests that by the 
early seventeenth century ‘Exeter was deeply touched with something of the 
Puritan spirit’. It might be questioned whether the evidence he produces really 
substantiates this view. 

In 1560, the Exeter merchant oligarchy secured, not without opposition, a 
charter giving it a monopoly. Mr MacCaftfrey thinks that the merchants chose 
‘the already somewhat archaic form of the regulated company’ because they 
were backward in their economic outlook and weak in their financial position, 
It would be nearer the mark to say that they were very much up-to-date. Like 
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many of their contemporaries, they knew a good thing when they saw it, and 
the regulated company was a form admirably suited to their purposes. 

Mr MacCaffrey’s work forms an excellent complement to the studies of 
Dr Hoskins and Dr Stephens and is a valuable contribution to both local and 
national history. 


University of Bristol Patrick McGRaATH 


Basin E. CRACKNELL. Canvey Island: The History of a Marshland Community. 
(Leicester University Press. Department of English Local History. Oc- 
casional Paper, no. 12. 1959. Pp. 48. 12s.) 


There is much to be said for an occasional paper. It is brief; it is allowed to 
seize on the essentials of a subject without discussing every single aspect in 
detail; its argument, in consequence, emerges crystal clear. Its merits are 
nowhere better displayed than in this study of Canvey Island—a revised 
version of an essay which was awarded the John Nichols Prize in 1958. It is a 
survey of the Canvey island community from Roman times to the present day 
—necessarily brief, yet comprehending all the major phases in its history, and 
engaging the reader’s interest from first to last. Five times, at least, the island 
has changed its character. Its first recorded settlers in Roman times were 
saltmakers. From Anglo-Saxon times to the sixteenth century it afforded 
pasturage for the ewe flocks of mainland parishes, from whose milk Essex 
cheeses were made. Drained by the Dutch in the early seventeenth century 
(an unusually smooth and successful enterprise, apparently) it was in part 
settled by Dutch farmers who turned its marshes into cornland. In the late- 
nineteenth-century depression, the arable reverted to pasture, and land values 
fell away to nothing. Speculators seized their chance and turned this one-time 
ague-ridden island into a seaside resort. Every phase of Canvey’s development 
suggests analogies with the history of coastal regions elsewhere. But the whole 
story is unique because Canvey’s situation is unique. No other marshland 
community, whether of Kent, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, or elsewhere sits sur- 
rounded by water, in the Thames estuary, on London’s doorstep. 


University of Leicester Joan THrrsk 


RicHarp Pankuurst. The Saint-Simonians, Mill and Carlyle. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1957. Pp. x + 154. 215.) 


The title and sub-title (A Preface to Modern Thought) of this book do not give a 
clear idea of what it is about. It is an account of Saint-Simonian Missions to 
this country and of the reactions to them of intellectuals and socialists. Its 
theme is therefore broader than the title would suggest, for it is not confined 
to the reactions of Mill and Carlyle. It is not, however, a preface to modern 
thought; it is not even a contribution to the history of socialist ideas. It tells 
the reader little, and that superficially, about the doctrines of the Saint- 
Simonians, or their influence on social theory in England. 

The Saint-Simonians sent two missions to Britain, the first before the trial 
of the apostles in Paris in July 1832, and the second after it. 16 respectable 
people, the movement seemed mildly ridiculous before the trial, and a mixture 
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of scandal and absurdity after it. It seemed so in France, as much as in England; 
and this book, if it did nothing else, would throw light on how the English, as 
compared with the French, behave when they are shocked. Carlyle did not 
mind the absurdities of the Saint-Simonians; they amused him, he liked some 
of their ideas, and had no intention of getting too much involved with them. 
John Stuart Mill, less easily amused, more considerate, more generous, was 
concerned for them and for himself. He appreciated, better than Carlyle, what 
was new and stimulating in their doctrines, and also their feminism; he saw 
that in spite of their vanity they were brave, sincere and devoted; he wanted 
justice done to them, and also wanted to point out to them their mistakes. He 
was afraid that they would make fools of themselves, and also a fool of him; 
he tried to support, encourage and correct them, and yet keep them at a 
distance. There are many touches of comedy in this book, especially where the 
missionaries and their hosts are allowed to speak for themselves and are not 
interpreted. The book is perhaps less interesting to the student of early social- 
ism than to the man who likes to speculate about national character, and in 
particular about the differences between the English and the French. 


Nuffield College, Oxford JouN PLAMENATZ 


FRANCE 
(Edited by Ph. Wolff) 


ANDRE Gouron. La réglementation des métiers en Languedoc au Moyen dge. (Paris- 
Geneva, Droz. 1959. Pp. 439). 


Though long neglected, in recent years the economic and social history of 
southern France has received considerable attention. This substantial work 
fills yet another gap in our knowledge, while illuminating the wider problem 
of corporations as a whole. 

In Languedoc (where the author denies any continuity between the Roman 
collegia and medieval gilds), regulation came before professional organization: 
it was seignorial grants, and even more consular decrees, which marked out 
groups of workers within the population. The documents reveal the first of 
these in the second half of the twelfth century (curriers of Toulouse in 1158, 
money-changers of Saint-Gilles in 1176). It is only with the formation of pro- 
fessional fraternities towards the end of the thirteenth century, that a feeling of 
solidarity crystallized within these groups and that they acquired full civic 
status. Finally, from the middle of the fourteenth century, these corporations 
became more autonomous, they elected their own ‘bayles’, and their hierarchy 
and their tendency to monopoly became more precise. The way was being 
paved for the métiers ‘jurés’ of the Parisian type, that made their appearance 
shortly before 1400. 

M. Gouron, who is a lawyer, has the merit of treating the problem in his- 
torical terms. The development he has traced remains to be related to that of 
the economic and social framework. 


Toulouse PuHILipPE Wo.LFF 
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Le Navire et l’économie maritime, du Moyen dee au XVIIIe stécle, principalement en 
Méditerranée. (Travaux du 2me colloque international d’ Histoire maritime, edited 
by Micuert Mo tar, assisted by Commandant Denorx and OLIVIER DE 
Prat.) (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958. Pp. xii + 220, ill.) 


A small team led by M. Michel Mollat is working successfully to enlarge the 
scope of the annual conferences on maritime history, as well as to group them 
round a given subject. This volume consists of the papers read at the second 
of these conferences, held in 1957, on navigation in the Mediterranean. 

It will suffice to mention here briefly those which are more particularly 
concerned with the Middle Ages. M. Maurice Lombard leads chronologically 
with a general article on ‘Arsenaux et bois de marine dans la Méditerranée 
musulmane (VIIe-XIe siécles)’, covering the various forests of the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard and their possibilities of exploitation, thus completing the 
article mentioned elsewhere. 

For the later Middle Ages, there is the happy juxtaposition of M. l’abbé 
Garnier’s “Galéres et galéasses’ and M. Jacques Heer’s ‘Types de navires et 
spécialisation des trafics’. 

The art of navigation receives due attention in three papers, including one 
by Commandant Teixeira da Mota on ‘L’art de naviguer en Méditerranée 
du XIVe au XVIIle siécle et la création de la navigation astronomique dans 
les océans’. 

The book is well illustrated with reproductions of ships and old maps. 


Toulouse PHILIPPE WOLFF 


JAN CRAEYBECKX. Un grand commerce d’importation: les vins de France aux anctens 
Pays Bas, XI[Ie-XVIe siécles. (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958. Pp. xxxii + 315, 
ill.) 


‘No life-like picture of a great merchant or shipbuilder emerges clearly from 
too sparse a documentation’ (p. 121, concerning Flemings in south-west 
France). “The activities of wholesale wine merchants in the southern Nether- 
lands are difficult to grasp and describe. It is impossible to give a picture of 
the structure of their trade’ (p. 193). ‘The social aspect of the wine trade is 
unfortunately difficult to grasp clearly’ (p. 197). We are duly forewarned by 
the author. Is the wine trade, which has fascinated so many great historians, 
foremost of all Henri Pirenne, a ‘good’ subject only in appearance? This 
disappointing impression is due to the nature of the documentation, which 
tends to be scattered and lacking in quantitative data (hence it would have 
been better to present it critically, with more body than the dry enumeration 
of pages xv to xxii). It is also due to the very nature of this trade, spread—at 
least until the sixteenth century—among so many people. 

The merit of the author is all the greater in having drawn some important 
conclusions with subtlety, elegance, and on the whole with vigour (though 
chapters II and III would benefit from greater conciseness and more synthe- 
sis). He underlines the contrast between the small consumption of wine, 
limited to the use of fairly small social groups (which is why the mean annual 
consumption calculated in chapter I in terms of total population means very 
little) and the considerable financial and economic importance of the wine 
trade. This is symptomatic of an economic structure very different from ours. 
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One of the indicators would be a comparative table of prices of wine and 
other products, but the author cannot provide one. 

M. Craeybeckx then tries to draw a picture of the routes followed by the 
wine trade, to assess the part played by the various groups—Flemings, Gas- 
cons and Oléronnais, Bretons, Dutch, Hansards—involved in the transport 
and trade itself, and to describe its evolution. He insists on the often under- 
estimated importance of land routes, which brought the wines of ‘France’ and 
Burgundy to the southern Netherlands. Ps 

A study of the techniques employed reveals methods more primitive than 
one would expect, and withal rather uneven. It was in the sixteenth century 
that capitalist methods spread, at the same time as the trade became more 
concentrated, and that governments failed to subdue these ‘monopolies’. ‘This 
originality of the sixteenth century by comparison with the preceding period 
is undoubtedly what emerges most clearly from this praiseworthy study. 


Toulouse PuitipPE WOLFF 


D. T. Porrincer. The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime 1500-1791. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xiv + 363. 60s.) 


This handsome volume has been produced, it seems, from the viewpoint of the 
historically minded bibliophile and the antiquarian of book-production and 
printing rather than the economic historian. However, much is to be found 
conveniently to hand here which will be invaluable for the historian: the 
topics on which information has been collated range from authorship, the 
organization of printing and publishing, censorship, to a brief discussion of 
paper-making, book illustration and binding. The accumulation of such a 
mass of facts means that the volume is worthy enough to survive much criti- 
cism, even though economic historians may feel that they raise many problems 
which the author does not seek to evaluate. This makes some of his generali- 
zations less usable than the individual instances quoted. For example, all 
conclusions about authors and books are drawn from a sample of 200 per 
century (ignoring the ‘harmless or the maleficent drudges of the trade’); yet 
there is no discussion of weighting. The study of the various guilds and public 
controls (which forms so large a proportion of the text) seems largely pre- 
Unwin, being in the main a description of ordinances and decrees. There is 
very little discussion of the question of their effectiveness in affecting economic 
trends, of the gap between law (or intention) and fact. Some figures of costs 
of production and rents (e.g. p. 192) are quite unrelated to a context which 
would give them significance. To tackle the crucial question of fitting evidence 
of individual facts into a meaningful trend for the history of this industry (or 
industries)—as for others—there is a need for more rigorous statistical tech- 
niques for drawing up general series on the one hand and more detailed in- 
Mase into the records of individual businesses (where they survive) on 
the other. 


Queens? College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 


Rurau History (MEDIEVAL) 


‘Two works supply valuable information about the rural economy of Dau- 
phiné in the feudal epoch. The first is the ‘Recueil des plus anciens actes de la 
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Grande-Chartreuse (1086-1196)’ (Grenoble, 1958, pp. Xxxl + 223, 3 maps) 
by Bernarp Briony. Certain of these documents allow us to catch a glimpse 
of land use and of the distribution of seigneurial land on a high range of 
mountains of difficult access, devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits ‘but scoured 
with prospecting for metalliferous ores. The second study, a long article by 
Noet Diprer (‘Les censiers du prieuré clunisien de Doméne (diocése de 
Grenoble)’. Cahiers @histoire, 1957, pp- 5-22, and 1958, pp. 221-267) is con- 
cerned with the Clunist seigneurie of Doméne in the vicinity of Grenoble. The 
monks of this priory made several censuses between 1120 and 1190. The 
seigneurial structure that these inventories reveal—an estate that was re- 
stricted and dispersed, the larger pieces of arable more often leased; with very 
little forced labour; tenures, amongst which mansi were very numerous, 
charged mostly with rents in kind and taxes on inheritance in money, multi- 
plied during the twelfth century—is very similar to that which can be seen in 
the same period in Macon, or in Auvergne, and which seems characteristic of 
south-east France. 


Grorces DuBy 


Rurat History (MopeErn) 


There have been several important studies of French rural history in 1958. 
First, a fine work of synthesis on the agrarian landscape in which M. ANDRE 
MeEynieR includes forty years of reflection on rural structures. This skilled 
rural geographer strikes a balance between the various researches on rural 
history. (Les Paysages Agraires. Paris: Colin. 1958. Pp. 199.) The first section— 
concerned with the distribution of large agrarian holdings—is descriptive, 
and although evidently easily written, occupies one-third of the book. The 
second section is analytical and therefore more difficult—‘Facteurs et inci- 
dences de la formation des paysages agraires’. Here, indeed, the author pauses 
timidly before the main problem, reminding us of its complexity, and con- 
cluding, after an interesting analysis, that neither the mental factors, nor the 
social, juridical, political, and ethnic factors, nor the gifts of nature, nor the 
technical and economic milieu, can explain, singly, agrarian forms. The last 
part of this work examines the contrast, traditionally recognized between open 
field and enclosure, and the problem is astutely handled by a geographer who 
knows particularly the west of France, and who inquires into the origin and 
evolution of agrarian forms, adding many personal reflections. ‘The book con- 
cludes with some pages on ‘la notion de paysage et de civilisation agraire’. The 
work as a whole makes the problems quite clear, adds original suggestions, and 
takes its place among the classics of agrarian history. 

Three doctoral theses have been published. That of M. Roperr LAURENT 
(Les Vignerons de la Cote d’Or au X1Xeme siecle. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 2 Vols. 
1958. Pp. 529 + 282) is to be reviewed later in this Review, and that of M. 
Jean-Paut Moreau is devoted to La vie rurale dans le sud-est du Bassin parisien. 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1958. Pp. 339. Vol. XVII of the Publications of the 
University of Dijon.) This work is also by a geographer, but is, in fact, mainly 
historical, the author observing the use of two contiguous regions (Basse- 
Bourgogne and la Puisaye), one devoted to open fields and the other to en- 
closure. It is a nice problem of agricultural history that is tackled here, with 
great application and with an understanding of natural and human con- 
ditions. There is a particular concentration on the nineteenth century: rural 
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society and its customs, social structure, demographic fluctuations, eco- 
nomic crises, the agricultural revolution. Indeed there is consideration of 
enough major subjects to allow M. Moreau to define the original charac- 
teristics of these two little ‘countries’ which have remained so different through- 
out the centuries. The twentieth-century economy takes up barely one quarter 
of the book, showing the attraction that history has for the geographer. The 
work is written in a lively style, and contains beautiful aerial photographs. 

The complementary thesis of M. ALBERT SopouL, (Les campagnes Mont- 
pelliéraines a la fin de l’ Ancien Régime. Propriété et cultures d’apres les compoix. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires. 1958. Pp. 154.) studies the distribution of property and 
cultivation in the Montpellier district just before the Revolution, by a sta- 
tistical analysis of 12 of the 108 villages of the diocese. The author treats 
separately the two natural regions of the plain and the moor. His calculations 
give 38 to 40 per cent of the land to the peasants, but even if this figure is ad- 
mitted, it is still necessary to know whether the possession of this land led to 
an actual increase in economic and social well-being, if there is no correction 
for the quality of the land, and for seigneurial burdens that were often ex- 
tremely variable. 

The old but good book of Raveau on the countryside of Poitou in the 
sixteenth century has now been supplemented by an equally good study by 
M. Louis Merzy on the countryside of the West. (La meétairie et Pévolution 
agraire de la Gdtine poitevine de la fin du Moyen Age a la Revolution. Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958. Pp. 252.) Using the most reliable documents—notarial 
registration of deeds of sales and leases, seigneurial terriers—he has been able 
to show how, above all in the sixteenth century, the lesser nobility formed, out 
of peasant tenures, the métairies which dotted the Gatine of Poitou. This form 
of estate launched out into a conquest of the old villages and created enclosure 
on the old open fields. Thus a fine example of changing agrarian structure is 
analysed with precision. The author describes the métairie in its methods of 
cultivation and its yields, the changes of its tenancy arrangements in areas 
where the fermiers généraux finally dominated on the eve of Revolution. The 
formation of the métairie was to cause, by its harsh conditions for agricultural 
workers, the formation of an agricultural proletariat, which no technical 
revolution could prevent. Some préces justificatives of great interest conclude 
this study, written by a man who knows his countryside and the real problems 
of agriculture. 

Taking up the theme of the relation between town and country, M. Marc 
VENARD studies Bourgeois et Paysans au XVIIéme siécle. Recherche sur le réle des 
bourgeois parisiens dans la vie agricole au sud de Paris au XVIIéme siecle (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 126). Here is a searching analysis of conditions of 
rural life: property rights, the foundation of bourgeois estates, the mixing of 
social classes, and above all, the forms of exploitation. Numerous statistics 
are cited; a price-curve for farm rents between 1620 and 1714 is attempted. 
The absence of an agrarian revolution, and of a conception agronomique neuve 
among the bourgeoisie, characterizes this period, with its small returns and 
cereal monoculture, its archaic régime without large expectations, in spite of 
being stimulated by the Parisian market. 

We are indebted to M. Henri Hours for an interesting work on a neglected 
subject: La lutte contre les épizooties et Vécole vétérinaire de Lyon au XVIIléme siécle 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires. 1958). M. Paitipre PINcHEMEL has devoted one 
of his theses to the demography of Picardy between 1836 and 1914 (Structures 
sociales et dépopulation rurale dans les campagnes Picardes de 1836 a 1936. Paris: 
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Colin. 1957. Pp. 232). By studying 64 rural communities he has been able to 
indicate the critical phases in population for particular social and professional 
groups, and to analyse, in particular, types of depopulation. He thus derives 
the idea of the growing intermingling of the French population, and his notion 
of a geography of population exchanges. As for the present agricultural situ- 
ation, there is the very valuable little book of M. P. GrorcE (Géographie 
agricole du Monde. Paris: Presses Universitaires. Collection Que sais-je? 1958) 
and that of M. Cu. Bouvier (La collectivisation de Vagriculture: URSS, Chine, 
Démocraties populaires. Paris: Colin. 1958. Pp. 242). The Dictionnaire des sols 
(Paris: La Maison Rustique. 1958) by MM. G. Pratsance and A. CarLLEux 
should also be noted. The most important articles in the 1958 reviews are the 
following: A. J. Bourpr, ‘L’agriculture a langlaise en Normandie au 
XVIlléme siécle’ (Ann. de Normandie, pp. 215-233); J. P. Moreau, ‘Un cas 
particulier d’usages agraires: Les communaux a viager’ (Rev. de Géog. de Lyon, 
pp. 311-316); L. Dusreum, ‘Seigneurie et communaux au pays de Perros- 
Guirec (1628-1713)’ (Ann. de Bretagne, pp. 333-360); F. Gay, ‘Production, 
prix et rentabilité de la terre en Berry au XVII{Téme siécle’ (Rev. d’Hist. éc. et 
soc. pp. 399-411) (An important study); R. Mousnrer, ‘Recherches sur les 
soulévements populaires en France avant la Fronde’ (Rev. d’Hist. moderne et 
contemporaine, pp. 81-113) (Important for the interpretation of peasant 
movements); R. BRuNET, ‘Les campagnes commingeoises a la fin du XI Xéme 
siécle’ (Ann. du Midi, pp. 181-222); J. SuReT-CANALE, ‘Les campagnes fran- 
¢aises au milieu du XXéme siécle: l’exemple du Bas-Maine’ (Ann. de Géog. 
pp- 97-116); J. Borcuarp, ‘Le niveau de vie du paysan frangais: état actuel 
et conséquences géographiques’ (Rev. de Géog. de Lyon, pp. 25-56). 


Dion P. DE SAINT JACOB 


MEDIEVAL History 


Paut Apam. Etude nautique du probléme du Vinland (Revue d’histoire écono- 
mique et sociale, XX XVII, 1959, 20-42.) 


The author critically examines the information afforded by the sagas. He ex- 
plains how methods derived from a study of naval techniques can help to 
resolve the problem of Wineland, and suggests that the area in question was 
the bay of Ungava. 


Paut Lemerce. Esquisse pour une histoire agraire de Byzance: les sources et 
les problémes (Revue Historique, 1958, CCXIX, 254-284, et CCXX, 43-94.) 


This is the continuation and conclusion of a very important study of which the 
beginning was noted in the Economic History Review, (2nd ser. XI (1958), 328). 
M. Lemerle vigorously combats the views disseminated by Ostrogorsky on. 
‘Byzantine Feudalism’. As the result of a detailed and critical examination of 
the documentary evidence he insists on the continuity of agrarian life, in 
which, however, the Slav re-peopling of Asia Minor in the seventh century 
brought about a more prosperous phase. He believes in the perseverance and 
efficacy of the struggle conducted by the Macedonian Emperors—at least 
until 1025—against the ‘puissants’; and he reduces the importance attached 


to the system of lots militaires. 
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Maurice LomBarp. Une carte du bois dans la Méditerranée musulmane, 
VIle-Xle siécle (Annales E.S.C. XIV, 1959, 234-254-) 


This is a commentary on a collection of maps prepared under the direction of 
the author by the cartographical laboratory of the Ecole pratique des hautes 
Etudes, on the basis of oriental, Byzantine and Western sources; a catalogue and 
critical study of the map sources are no doubt reserved for an ouwvrage d’ ensemble. 
The author of this original and fascinating study examines in turn the demand 
for timber for shipbuilding, for construction by the urban timber yards, for 
working by the craftsmen, and for fuel by industry. The Muslim world had 
at first to meet its needs for wood from northern Syria, supplemented by 
pillaging raids, when needs were most pressing (in the seventh and eighth 
centuries). The conquests of the ninth century greatly widened the sources 
from which the Muslim world could draw supplies. From the middle of the 
tenth century, the Byzantine reconquests, then the loss of Sicily, and finally 
the rupture with the Maghreb rendered insoluble the problem of the supply 
of wood. 


Anpré Dupont. L’exploitation du sel sur les étangs de Languedoc, [Xe- 
XII le siécle (Annales du Midi, LXX, 1958, 7-26.) 


This is a study of the geographical distribution of the saltworks, of their owners, 
and of the forms and techniques of working them. There was considerable 
development in this period, and very diverse elements in society took part. 


BERNARD VIGNERON. La vente dans le Maconnais du IXe au XIlIle siécle 
(Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger, XX XVII, 1959, 17-47.) 


The contract of sale remained in frequent use until about 1030-1050; well 
drawn-up, clearly distinguished from the grant and from the restitution, it was 
a very practicable form of contract. Eventually, the insecurity of life and con- 
fusion of terminology greatly reduced its use, until the thirteenth century, 
when it reappeared in new forms. 


MIREILLE CASTAING-SICARD. Donations toulousaines du Xe au XIlIle siécle 
(Annales du Midi, LXX, 1958, 27-64.) 


Here is another of those legal studies which do not confine themselves to a 
narrow legal treatment; it is the kind of study Marc Bloch would have ap- 
preciated. This too is concerned with the person of the grantors and of the 
beneficiaries, the nature of the goods granted and the motives of the grant. It 
elucidates a type of transaction which today has become exceptional, but 
which for several centuries was the most ordinary and frequent contract. 


JEAN Comps. Les foires en Languedoc au moyen Age (Annales E.S.C. XIII, 
1958, 231-259.) 


This is the first of a number of studies devoted to these fairs which reached 
their zenith rather late, in the closing centuries of the middle ages. M. Combes 
underlines the supremacy of the fairs of Pézenas and Montagnac, the growth 
of which seems to be closely linked to that of the Languedoc clothing industry. 
But he does not neglect other fairs; these latter, however, often had little long- 
term significance and are a reminder that we must not deduce too much from 
casual references to a particular fair. 
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Roser S. Lopez. Le marchand génois. Un profil collectif (Annales E..S.C. 
XIII, 1958, 501-515.) 


In this brilliant lecture the author, in a spirited fashion, throws into relief 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of the merchants of Genoa in the 
middle ages: the particular intensity of commercial activities which dominated 
all others; reasonable piety, which went hand in hand with tolerance; respect 
for the written word; the poverty of the state and the wealth of private indi- 
viduals; individualism more unrestrained than anywhere else, and great 
indifference to the privileges of birth. 


EpouarD Prerroy et ETreEnNE FourniAt. Réalités monétaires et réalités écono- 
miques (Annales E.S.C. XIII, 1958, 533-540.) 


This is a criticism of a study by H. J. Légier which appeared in 1957 in the 
same review and was noted in the Economic History Review, 2nd ser. XI (1958), 
328. The authors reproach him above all with having neglected the links be- 
tween moneys of account and cash in circulation. 


Hans vAN WERVEKE. La famine de I’an 1316 en Flandre et dans les régions 
voisines (Revue du Nord, XLI, 1959, 5-14.) 


This article is a complement to the classic study of H. S. Lucas, and draws on 
the town accounts of Bruges, which Lucas was not able to consult. From May 
to October 1316 there were 1,938 deaths from hunger (perhaps about five per 
cent of the total population) among the poor who were not able to obtain cereals, 
the price having risen 11, 12 and even 24-fold. Bruges was relatively less 
affected than Ypres which was more industrial and less easy to provision. It 
is not known whether, here as in Brabant, an epidemic prolonged the famine. 
Better prepared and forewarned, the magistrates succeeded in the spring of 
1317 in avoiding the return of these scourges. 


GeorcEs Dusy. Techniques et rendements agricoles dans les Alpes du Sud 
en 1338 (Annales du Midi, LXX, 1958, 403- 414.) 


M. Duby makes use of a survey carried out in the houses of the Order of Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, at the centre of a region of considerable di- 
versity. The principle characteristics that emerge are: a crop rotation which 
as a general rule was biennial but which was applied with considerable flexi- 
bility; heavy employment of hired workers and of labourers living in the 
household; a yield that rarely exceeded 5 for 1 and fell sometimes to 2, despite 
great efforts to provide tools and heavy expenses of cultivation; and the 
general precariousness of peasant life. 


PrerreE Tucoo-CuHata. Les relations économiques entre le Béarn et les pays 
de la Couronne d’Aragon du milieu du XIIIe siécle au milieu du XVe 
(Bulletin philologique et historique.... du Comité des Travaux historiques et 


scientifiques, 1957, publié en 1958, pp. 115-136.) 
Essentially political and military up to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
these relations then took a markedly economic character. At first the trade was 
principally in the means of subsistence but later raw materials and primary 
products took an increasingly large share. The Béarnais were the moving 
spirits in the trade. 
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PrerreE J. Capra. Recherches sur la valeur des monnaies dans le Bordelais au 
temps de la lieutenance du Prince Noir, de 1354 a 1357. (Bulletin philo- 
logique et historique... . du Comité des Travaux hastoriques et scientifiques, 19575 


publié en 1958, pp. 471-563.) 


Drawing particularly on the accounts of the procureurs généraux of the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, the author gives an account of the monetary measures 
taken by the Black Prince. From his arrival, the Prince sought to re-establish 
confidence in this impoverished country by an issue of leopards of gold and 
of silver. The fluctuations in their value can be followed in detail. 


Rosert Bautter. Feux, population et structure sociale au milieu du XVe 
siécle. L’exemple de Carpentras (Annales E.S.C. XIV, 1959, 255-268.) 


This article is based on a complete census carried out in August and September 
1473 to guard against a dearth. The average number of persons per household 
(foyer) was 5.2. It was not higher among the poor than among the rich: 
indeed, it was lower. It was lower among the Jews (4.3) than among the 
Christians (5.2). These are indications of the vigorous demographic revival 
which was then taking place. 


Henri Lapeyre. Une lettre de change endossée en 1430 (Annales E.S.C. 
XIII, 1958, 260-264, fac sim.) 


This is a document from the archives of Valencia. The endorsement is precise 
and clear but, drawn on behalf of an authorised agent, it does not correspond 
to negotiability, which did not triumph until the seventeenth century. 


Jacques Herrs. Le prix de l’assurance maritime a la fin du moyen age (Revue 
d’Fstoire économique et sociale, XX XVII, 1959, 7-19.) 


M. Heers emphasises how slow progress was in the techniques of maritime 
insurance. He explains this by the fact that, in the search for capital by the 
patron or merchant, the covering of the risk was not the principal aspect. From 
a Genoese register of Gabella Securitatis of 1485, he investigates the premium 
rates, which varied from eight to 30 per cent on ships, and from 1$ to ten per 
cent on merchandise. The rates were lowest for large-scale trade. 


Constantin Marinesco. Les affaires commerciales en Flandre d’Alphonse V 
d’Aragon, roi de Naples, 1416-1458 (Revue Historique, CCXXI, 1959, 
33-48.) 


The King traded on his own account, with ships carrying a variety of cargoes 
(sugar, for example) to Flanders and returning thence with weaving looms, 
cloth, linen and tapestry. ‘The study contains the instructions from the King 
to his agents, and an inventory of merchandise belonging to the King and 
taken by the Catalans (!) with the Portugese ship which was carrying them. 


Micuet Mowat. Recherches sur les finances des ducs Valois de Bourgogne 
(Revue Historique, CCXEX, 1958, 285-321.) : 


Starting from several as yet unpublished treatises and works of students, M. 
Mollat considers the principal problems raised by the abundant financial 
archives of the Duke of Burgundy, and he works out some principles of method. 
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He shows how the resources of Charles the Bold did not match up to his 
ambitions (more, perhaps, because of the poor functioning of the credit 
system than because of the exhaustion of the country) and how the Duke did 
not know how to deal with this. The defection of the towns, and then of the 
Medici, were the final blows. This is a good study of the economic foundations 
of political power in the fifteenth century. 


Pu. WoLrFr 


Mopern Economic History 


This year has produced a more meagre crop than 1957. However, we may 
first note FERNAND BRrAupEL’s important contribution to historical epistemo- 
logy: ‘Histoire et Sciences Sociales: la longue durée’. (Annales E.S.C. October- 
December 1958, pp. 725-753). Economic historians will be all the more sus- 
ceptible to its argument for it was among them—and through them—that the 
variety of periods, and the rhythms of each period were first understood. Not 
to limit oneself to the short term, not to be content with the multiple periods 
of the sociologists, such is the very essence of historical effort. This obsession 
with time dominates Micuet Mo.tat’s reflections in his report to the Col- 
loquium on the Renaissance. (Actes du Colloque sur la Renaissance. Organized by 
the Société d’ Histoire Moderne in 1956. Paris, Vrin. 1958. Collection De Petrarque 
a@ Descartes, 111, 37-54). “Is there a distinctive Renaissance economy?” he asks. 
His reply is qualified. If the sixteenth century is the Renaissance, then there 
is nothing new in the sixteenth century but the modification of quantities— 
which cannot but have had an influence on structures. 

Studies of foreign economies have been few. However, De Re Numaria by 
Giovanni Ceva, the mathematician and engineer, has been translated by 
MM. Bousguer and Rousster for the Revue d’Histotre Economique. (De Re 
Numaria quoad fiert potuit geometrice Tractata...., translated by Bousquet and 
Rousster. Extract from Revue d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1958, No. 2, 
XXXVI, 129-169). It will be recalled that this was the first known attempt 
to study the problems of money by mathematical methods. This monetary 
Spinoza does, after all, merit some attention. Siva REGO, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
give us a bibliography of the Portuguese overseas possessions. (“Chronique de 
PHistoire Coloniale: Outre Mer Portugais (pour les années 1951-55)’. Revue 
d’Histoire des Colonies, XLIV, 1957, 102-111), and the present writer has 
contributed an article on the Portuguese bourgeoisie in the seventeenth century. 
(‘La Bourgeoisie Portugaise au XVIIe siecle’. XVIle siecle, 3rd quarter 1958, 
No. 40, pp. 235-257). But it is the slavonic countries which are the most 
prominent this year. IRENA GrryszTOROWA shows us that in sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Masovia economic depression preceded the war—the 
latter accentuating the former without really explaining it. (‘Guerre et re- 
gression en Masovie, aux XVIe et XVIlIe siécles’. Annales E.S.C. October- 
December 1958, pp. 651-668.) Rocrer Porrat tells us of a Soviet work on 
the salt of Solikamsk in the seventeenth century (‘A propos du sel’. Revue 
Historique, April-June 1958), and contributes a useful study of the Russians 
in Siberia at the same period. (‘Les Russes en Sibérie au XVIle siecle’. Revue 
d’Histoire Moderne, January-March 1958, pp. 5-38.) It was still a country 
without unity, with a few pockets of human settlement sprinkled here and 
there, whose population was deportees, recent colonists, and religious minori- 
ties—and possessing all the ferment of a fertile originality. But it was not the 
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safety-valve for Russian demographic pressure that it is sometimes thought to 
have been. Paradise in the moujik’s imagination—but a paradise which was 
all but inaccessible, and which must have increased his resentment rather than 
appeased it. 

Turning to France, let us glance first at the second instalment of ‘Problémes 
Economiques du XVIIIe siécle’, published by the Revue d’Histovre Economique 
et Sociale. (XXXVI, 1958, No. 1, 7-17). It includes Pau Harsin on the fiscal 
theory of the Physiocrats, Gzorcrs LizzRAND on land tax under the Ancien 
Régime, a study by Jutes Conan of the beginnings of the Ecole Phystocratique, 
concentrating on what he calls a ‘false start-—the failure of fiscal reform. 
Finally Henrt Levy Brout has brought together the summaries of a survey 
of le régime des entreprises, dated 1761. Liberty or monopoly? Such is the problem 
he poses. 

In the field of public finance Micuet ANTOINE, writing in the Revue d’ Histoire 
Moderne (July-September 1958, pp. 161-200) destroys the myth of a conseil 
administratif des Finances in the eighteenth century as distinct from the conseil 
de gouvernement, which the Conseil Royal des Finances was. This purely adminis- 
trative council—Conseil d’Etat et des Finances—disappeared in the time of 
Colbert. As for private finance: BERNARD SCHNAPPER addressed the Socvété 
d’Histoire Moderne (Bulletin de la Société d’Histoire Moderne. Supplement to 
Revue d’ Histoire Moderne, No. 1, 1958. Session of 1 December 1957, pp- 14-15) 
on life-leases in the sixteenth century: they facilitated reconstruction after 
the Hundred Years’ War, but, doing more harm than good, they were a- 
bolished. However, the most active field in French historical science remains 
demography. We shall have something to say of the study of the parish of 
Crulai later. In Population (October-December 1958) MarceL REINHARD 
studies the population of France in the seventeenth century; Father DE Darn- 
VILLE (July-September 1958, pp. 459-480) examines urban density in France 
in the eighteenth century, with the aid of contemporary records, and drawing 
notably on the ingenious tableau des villes de France of 1777, and a remarkable 
attempt at a ‘paleometric table’ published in 1782. Finally, MicHeL FLEURY 
and Louis Henry (‘Pour connaitre la population de la France depuis Louis 
XIV. Plan des travaux par sondage’. Population, October-December 1958, pp. 
663-686) launch a new enquiry into the population of France in the eighteenth 
century, one based on sampling under the direction of the Jnstitut National 
@ Etudes Démographiques, and which will give—with some quick calculations— 
an idea of the evolution of the population of France since Louis XIV. This 
enquiry does not prevent the continuance at the regional level of more ad- 
vanced studies already under way, which employ the system of standard 
demographic cards, for individuals and for families, which permit the recon- 
stitution of families, and subsequently a knowledge of the attitudes of the 
population to life between 1700 and 1800. 

Regional history itself is not so rich in economic studies this year. For Paris, 
PrerrE VERLET has devoted an article to the trade in objets d’art and to the 
marchands merciers in the eighteenth century. (‘Le commerce des objets d’art 
et les marchands merciers 4 Paris au XVIIIe siécle’. Annales E.S.C. January- 
March 1958, pp. 10-29.) These were the dealers in luxury goods, who were 
proud of not being artisans and of not working with their hands. At that time 
they held sway in the Faubourg St. Honoré. As for Normandy, though the 
Franco-British Colloquium at Caen in July 1957 reminds us of pleasant hours 
in the company of our English friends, the only publication for our period 
which emerged from it is F. CG. SPooneR’s communication on Normandy at 
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the time of the civil wars (Annales de Normandie, May 1958, pp. 199-214): 
briefly, he emphasizes Rouen’s privileged situation, richer in gold than the 
rest of France, and richer, too, in contacts with the Flamens and the people of 
the Nord. At the congress of the Sociétés Savantes in the previous year, PIERRE 
DarvEL showed the happy effects of Law’s system on the business men of 
Rouen and Le Havre. (‘Influence du systéme de Law sur la situation écono- 
mique de la Haute Normandie (Rouen-Bolbec-Le Havre-Cany). Actes du 8re 
Congres des Sociétés Savantes. Rouen-Caen, 1956; Paris, 1958. Pp. 121-140.) Let 
us also point out a note by MELLe JosepH No#z, on the same problem seen 
from ‘Toulouse, which is to appear in the Annales du Midi. It is to be hoped 
that similar studies will be made for the rest of France. 

In Brittany the University of Rennes research team is still hard at work. 
After the study by Putuippr LaNGLeT to which we drew attention last year, 
there follows one by ANNICK LE CorRE on commerce in St. Malo in 1686-87, 
again drawn from the archives of the Admiralty at St. Malo. (‘Le grand 
commerce malouin (1686-87)’. Annales de Bretagne, LXV, No. 3, July-Sep- 
tember 1958, 275-331.) From Burgundy there is a communication by PIERRE 
DE Saint JAcos (‘L’Histoire économique et social dans les archives de la 
juridiction consulaire de Dijon (1715~-1789)’), which outlines a fine programme 
of research into social history. (Bulletin de la Société d’ Histoire Moderne. Supple- 
ment to Revue d’Histoire Moderne, No. 1, 1958. Session of 6 October 1957, pp. 
2-10.) As for Provence, we have short notes on lead mines in the Basses-Alpes, 
on Robert de Montcalm and the financing of the Craponne Canal (in Crau), 
and on the outlook of the protestant high bourgeoisie in Marseilles at the close 
‘of the Ancien Régime .( JosEPH Brtiioup, ‘Les mines de plomb des Basses Alpes, 
XVIe-XVITe siécles’. Provence Historique, VIII-31, January-March 1958, 42- 
52; ALBERT WaATON-CHABERT, ‘Robert de Montcalm et le financement du 
canal de Craponne’. Provence Historique, VIII-31, January-March 1958, 34-413 
J. P. Ferran, ‘Quelques notes sur l’esprit de la Haute bourgeoisie protestante 
a Marseille, 4 la fin de l’Ancien Régime.’ Provence Historique, VIII-32. 
April-June 1958.) 

F. Mauro 


GERMANY 
(Edited by W. Conze) 


Max WEBER. Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Abriss der universalen Sozial und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte. (Ed. S. Hellmann and M. Palyi. Third edition, revised and 
supplemented by J. Winckelmann.) (Berlin: Duncker and Humblot. 1958. 
Pp. xxiii + 355. DM 28.80.) 


It is well known that the text of Max Weber’s Economic History was not 
written by himself, but produced, after his death, chiefly by S. Hellmann, 
from the notes taken by his students in the winter term 1919/1920 at his 
lectures on the ‘Outline of General Social and Economic History’ at the 
University of Munich. Despite the fact that we may be certain that Max 
Weber would not have published this Economic History in its present form, 
which originally appeared in 1923 and in a second edition in 1924, we are 
right in regarding it as his work, and in fact it was the first of his writings to be 
translated into a foreign language (General Economic History, by Max Weber. 
Translated by Frank H. Knight, New York and London, 1927. Reprint: 
Glencoe [Illinois], 1950). The reason for this preferential treatment and for the 
enduring significance of the work is not to be sought in any claim that it is one 
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of those clear and generally useful outlines of economic history, since it is not 
even economic history at all, in the usual sense of the word (cf. Georg Brodnitz, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. I, 1927/8, 345). This Economic History rather is distinguished 
by the fact that it is an impressive introduction to Max Weber's whole work. 
It develops a typology of economic history, structured according to the princi- 
pal fields of economic life, sociologically based, presented in truly globe- 
encircling parallels, and culminating in a systematic and complex analysis of 
the origins of modern capitalism. In one compact volume, the reader is made 
familiar with the principal subjects, the methods, the results, and, not least, 
the leading ideas of Max Weber’s universal historical-sociological researches. 

The third edition, by J. Winckelmann, presents the main text in its previous 
form, but has been thoroughly revised. Only the last sections of the ‘definitions 
of concepts’ are amended, and all parts of the text have been provided with 
footnotes giving exact references to the corresponding parallel passages in 
Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. In his preface, Winckelmann specially 
stresses that the concepts, including the title, are both in contents and in 
structure clearly the work of Max Weber, and not, as Frank H. Knight as- 
sumed, of Hellmann and Palyi. 


Heidelberg Horst STUKE 


Lupwic Brutin. Evnfiihrung in die Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Cologne and Graz: 
Bohlau. 1958. Pp. xu + 179. DM 9.80.) 


This introduction to economic history is the last contribution to scholarship 
of Ludwig Beutin who died on 15 September 1958. To all who knew him and 
his research, this book is an embodiment of his personality, all the more so as 
it owes its origin to lectures given in the University of Cologne which served 
to introduce German students to economic history. Accordingly preference is 
given in the voluminous and very useful bibliographical notes to the literature 
of Hanseatic rather than Upper German history, to German rather than 
foreign writings. However, all sources of reference are given to enable readers 
to find access to the entire literature. The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
methodology and knowledge of sources, (2) individual topics of economic hist- 
ory (such as natural conditions and space, population, technical knowledge, 
economy and society, money and prices, crises and cyclical fluctuations, etc.), 
(3) the flow of economic history. This last part demonstrates that Beutin saw 
economic history not as a special subject, but as part of the great historical 
totality and that he was profoundly convinced of its ethical and educational 
value. The concluding and unforgettable sentence of the book runs: ‘It is the 
moral task of economic history to lovingly understand the man who works and 
shapes his world’. 


Heidelberg EricH MAscHKE 


JOHANNES SCHILDHAUER. Soziale, politische und religiése Auseinandersetzungen in der 
Hansestddten Stralsund, Rostock und Wismar im ersten Drittel des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. (Abhandlungen zur Handels- und Sozialgeschichte, edited by 
the Hansischen Geschichtsverein. Vol 11. Weimar. 1959. Pp xii + 282.) 


The municipal revolutions which accompanied the Reformation in Germany 
have often been dismissed as the blind revolt of the poor and unem- 
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ployed. This interpretation, as far as the towns of Stralsund, Rostock, 
and Wismar are concerned, has now been discredited by Dr Schild- 
hauer, an historian from Eastern Germany, who sees in the struggles of the 
1530’s the revolt of the urban bourgeoisie, assisted by the proletariat, against 
the urban patriciate. The towns which he has studied were all dominated by 
an interrelated, virtually dynastic, class of wealthy families—the export 
merchants in Rostock, the brewers in Wismar, and the clothiers in Stralsund 
—who combined their control of Church and city with a monopoly of the 
means of production and possession of the most important real estate. This 
concentration of wealth and power was greatly resented by the substantial 
burgher class, who desired the wealth of the Church and distrusted the selfish 
and inefficient policy of the patriciate, at a time when Hanseatic prosperity 
and independence was threatened by the expanding ambitions of the terri- 
torial princes. To overthrow this oligarchy the burghers allied with the property- 
less proletariat, a class with even greater grievances against the monopoly 
of food supplies and indirect taxes of the patriciate, and the burdensome 
exactions of a corrupt and privileged Church. The alliance proved victorious 
and revolutionary committees were established to complete the transfer of 
power. But the work of these committees soon revealed a fundamental di- 
vergence of interests. The lower orders, aroused by success and by the new 
preachers, wanted to progress from the reformation of the Church to political 
democracy and social and economic equality, from the moderate conserva- 
tism of Luther to the radical proposals of the Anabaptists and Sacrament- 
arians. Faced by a demand for separate representation, and by active revolt 
in Stralsund, the burgher opposition dissolved the committees and restored the 
ancien régime. The old family dynasties returned to power, and social stability 
was regained at the price of conceding urban independence to the dukes of 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 

So short and crude a summary does not do justice to Dr Schildhauer’s 
argument. To many the pattern may well seem too neat, and the political 
overtones too loud. The sudden appearance of Engels in an otherwise im- 
pressive bibliography of orthodox Hanseatic historians may seem odd, and 
the author’s fondness for social categories such as feudal-absolutische Herrschafts- 
form may not be shared. But the class structure of the towns is no myth and 
the class struggles of this period are a grim reality. A glance at the long tables 
of councillors- and committee members, which Dr Schildhauer has 
painstakingly compiled from detailed and difficult material, will confirm the 
striking distinctions of class within the towns and his interpretation of the 
nature of the revolution. The studious reader will find much to criticize. Did 
for instance the Reformation provide the lower orders with a revolutionary 
ideology, or simply with an excuse to pursue those aims characteristic of urban 
revolts throughout the Middle Ages? But this work will still prove profitable 
reading, not only for historians of the German Reformation but for all those 
interested in social movements. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford R. GRAsBy 
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Rupour ForBERGER. Die Manufaktur in Sachsen vom Ende des 16. bis zum Anfang 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Schriften des Instituts fiir Geschichte, Reihe 1: Allgemeine und deutsche 
Geschichie, Vol. 3. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. 1958. Pp. ix 456 + 
2 maps. DM 46.—.) 


There is a regrettable lack of good studies, based on primary sources, about 
the early phases of industrialization in Germany. This monograph of For- 
berger on manufacturing industry in Saxony fills, at least partly, one of the 
most important gaps. 

Although the title of the book suggests a study of industry from the end of 
the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the greater part of 
it deals with the eighteenth century. Here the author has used a wide selection 
of documents, taken chiefly from the Archives of Dresden, and partly from 
Leipzig and Zwickau. The earlier periods and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are more scantily treated. 

Forberger begins by defining Manufaktur (in the Marxian fashion) as present 
when cooperation and division of labour exist, and capitalistic Manufaktur as 
present when capital commands the workers, and these workers are paid and 
free. This latter definition is taken from the classic example of England, but 
Russia is mentioned as the country of a typically feudal Manufaktur, the com- 
mand of capital being replaced by the command of feudal power over unfree 
workers. The author sees his task to find out if the manufactories of Saxony 
had a capitalistic or a feudal character, or if there were rather mixed forms 
such as Kuczynski (Berlin) found, especially in connexion with the ‘putting- 
out system’. Following the hint of Kuczynski, the author observes how far 
the handicrafts, the commercial capital, the Estate or the noblemen stimulated 
the evolution of industry. 

The chief part of the book is divided into three main sections. The first deals 
with the means of production. The author begins with capital accumulation 
in the mining industry; the influence of upper German capital on Saxon 
mining and textile production; and the various new stimulating factors in the 
period of mercantilism after the Thirty Years’ War and during the eighteenth 
century, especially after the Seven Years’ War, when the Administrator Zaver 
was responsible for the government. With the growing efficiency of Saxon 
merchants, noblemen, members of the ruling house and craftsmen went into 
the new industries, and they had at their disposal workers who excelled in 
their technical skill. The following chapters deal with the difficulties Saxony 
had in supplying the manufactories with raw material; with the division of 
labour; and with the care of the State to promote technical progress, es- 
pecially with the help of the bounties. There follows a chapter on various 
branches of production, textiles being the most important, another important 
group, comprehending Meissen porcelain, faience, glass and all the other 
products which together with the gun manufactories of Suhl and Olbernhou 
(treated in another paragraph), were, at that time, called Bergfabriken. 

In part I, the author deals with the structure of industry and its problems. 
He analyses the role of the State, of private entrepreneurs, of corporations and 
societies. Dealing with the economic situation of the workers he finds that 
there were manufactories with compulsions of a non-economic character, 
either exercised by corporations or within the frame of Zucht-, Armen- und 
Warsenhdusern. As a contrast to these forms of dependence the author finds that 
the ‘expropriation’ of the free paid worker by the capitalistic manufacturer 
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was even harsher. Here, however, the documentation is too defective to allow 
of final conclusions. 

The third part of the book demonstrates the class contrasts of the Saxon 
Stdndestaat and shows how the contrasts between the towns and the country- 
side obstructed the expansion of industry until the end of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The study concludes with the reasons for the decline of the Saxon 
industry. The author shows that at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Manufaktur no longer was the most progressive method of production, 
the mass fabrication of the English mechanized factory being superior. Indeed 
only a few industries had any future; those in which the process of production 
depended on technically highly skilled and artistically gifted workers (porcelain, 
watches). 

. The author adds to his study most valuable tables on all manufactories 
whose existence he could prove by documentation from the sixteenth century 
to 1845. The list, however, is not complete. 


Niirnberg HERMANN KELLENBENZ 


InNGomaR Boe. Der Reichsmerkantilismus. Studien zur Wirtschaftspolitik des Heiligen 
Rémischen Reiches im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. (Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 


1959. Pp. 194. DM 29.50.) 


Herbert Hassinger, in his volume on Johann Joachim Becher, 1635-1682, 
(Publications of the Commission for the Modern History of Austria, vol. 38, 1951) 
coined the phrase ‘Imperial Mercantilism’ (Reichsmerkantilismus). This is 
convincingly applied by Bog to the time of the Emperor Leopold I from the 
7o’s of the seventeenth to the beginnings of the eighteenth century. This Im- 
perial Mercantilism was relatively effective, and this must to some extent be 
seen as being due to its nature as a response to the challenge presented by 
Louis XIV. Once more the Emperor was able, to some extent, to combine the 
interests of his own domains with those of the whole Empire, and therefore to 
gain control over the whole territory. The Empire became an entity in the 
mercantilistic sense and therefore came to be regarded as a ‘State’ by political 
economists like J. J. Becher who would not otherwise have regarded it as such. 
That is the direction in which the author’s opinion tends, but it must, of course, 
be said that this appears to be rather too one-sided an interpretation of the 
realities of the Empire after 1648. 

The author has made use of voluminous archive material in national and 
local repositories, notably those in Vienna, Basle, Frankfurt, Nurnberg, Lud- 
wigsburg and Hamburg. He has succeeded in elucidating the background of 
economic and war policies against which we must see the three important 
imperial edicts of 1676, 1689 and 1705. They arose out of the war against 
France and began with the prohibition of French imports into imperial 
territory. The important successes of the imperial mercantilist policies, es- 
pecially in the beginning, are made as clear as the numerous obstacles, notably 
the resistance offered by Hamburg, and the possibilities of evasion, such as. 
those made possible by Swiss help. When imperial mercantilism came to an 
end round about 1710, the balance of trade with France had become favour- 
able and industry had grown in many areas of the Empire. From that time 
onwards, admittedly, it was no longer possible to enforce a unified trade policy 
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from Vienna against the divergent commercial interests of the different con- 
stituent principalities of the Empire. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Turopvore S. Hamerow. Restoration, Revolution, Reaction: Economics and Politics 
in Germany, 1815-1871. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xi + 347. $6.00.) 


The division of history into sectors entails the danger of research on one 
aspect of history without much reference to others. There is much need for 
synthesis of political and economic aspects of history such as Professor Ham- 
erow brilliantly achieves in this book. He bats on a particularly sticky wicket: 
Germany between 1815 and 1871 was politically a conglomeration of 38 
separate states, economically a microcosm comprising exclusively agricultural 
areas, highly commercialized city republics and concentrated manufacturing 
communities. 

Professor Hamerow focuses his story on two theses, one political, the other 
economic; their interaction yields some novel and fruitful insights. On the 
political side he applies to the German pattern of 1848 the well-known maxim 
that every revolution has its gironde and its montagne. Without a montagne revo- 
lution would never start; without a gironde it would never come to an end. 
When its ambitions are satisfied, the gironde by stopping the montagne from 
pursuing its perpetual craving for further violence brings the revolution to a 
close. Thus he relates the failure of the Paulskirche—translated as ‘St. Paul’s’, 
startling to readers in this country—assembly neither to its members’ academic 
temperament nor to the length of its deliberations (myths considered but 
exploded by him), but to the German Liberals’ use of the mob as a spearhead 
against privilege, while opposing any attack on the rights of property. Calling 
a halt to violence immediately, sovereigns everywhere yielded to their demands. 
Liberals deprived themselves of their only effective weapon; once reassured 
that there would be no further popular uprisings, the old aristocracy had 
nothing to fear from brushing the Liberals aside and climbing back into the 
saddle. ‘The economic thesis rests on the structural change of German industry 
from a craft to a factory basis with the concomitant distress of displaced 
artisans. Had Socialist leaders, a small and unimportant group operating 
mainly from abroad, appealed to desperate craftsmen struggling to compete 
with factories instead of to proletarianized operatives, they might have ac- 
quired a substantial following, even some importance, but they despised 
artisans as an anachronism surviving from the Middle Ages and doomed to 
extinction. Where one social group struggles with two others, it is only natural 
for these two to combine against the common opponent. This happened to 
the aristocracy on the one hand, the handicraftsmen on the other: both saw 
their enemies in upstart manufacturers and merchants, partisans of economic 
and political liberalism. Hence during the reaction period they formed an 
alliance, paid for by the Conservatives through strong and genuine though 
in the long run abortive attempts to save their weaker partners from economic 
extinction—a form of welfare conservatism foreshadowing Bismarck’s subse- 
quent social legislation. 

There is more in this book than can be mentioned here. Professor Hamerow 
goes fully into the problems of the peasantry which remained so large a 
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section of German population throughout this period. One may perhaps 
question whether Junkers at any time personally managed their estates because 
of their overweening love of farming, whether it was not because only personal 
application and maximum efficiency could wring a profit from the poor sandy 
soil of East Prussia; one may wonder whether it does not suit Professor Hamer- 
ow’s book to exaggerate the speed and extent of industrialization before 1850. 
But these are very minor doubts to voice to an author who has the gift of 
felicitous phrasing—he gives a superb summary of German liberalism on 
p. 61—and deserves our gratitude for opening a number of new windows on 
the scene of German nineteenth century history. A very full and useful bibli- 
ography is appended. 


London School of Economics WALTER M. STERN 


GERHARD Bonpt. Deutschlands Aufenhandel 1815-1870. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Schriften des Instituts fiir Geschichte Reihe I, 
Band 5. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1958. Pp. viii + 156. DM (Ost) 8.—.) 


This study (a thesis presented for qualification as an academic teacher) begins 
with a chapter concerning the necessity of foreign trade for the economy of 
pre-monopolistic capitalism, as seen by a Marxist. It then investigates German 
foreign trade ‘in the first stages of the formation of a national market (1815- 
1833)’, i.e. before the foundation of the Zollverein, then in the period 1834-54, 
and finally 1854-1870, i.e. the period when German goods first appeared on 
the world market, so that it concludes with the problem of the ‘position of 
German capitalism on the world market during the last phase of early in- 
dustrial capitalism’. The investigation is polemical in character (p. 16: ‘when 
the greater part of Germany continued to be tied up in the economic fetters 
of the rotting German feudal system’). The author renounces the use of un- 
printed material and bases himself primarily on the well-known publications 
by Dieterici and Bienengraber. It is worth drawing attention to the correction 
of figures given in M. G. Mulhall, The Dictionary of Statistics (1892). 


Heidelberg EricH MAscHKE 


THEODOR SCHIEDER. Staat und Gesellschaft im Wandel unserer Zeit. Studien zur 
Geschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 1958. Pp. 
208. DM 18.50.) 


The author presents seven investigations which may appear to the English 
reader as typical products of the continental European mind, since he takes 
as his subjects the tensions between the state and industrial society which 
appear in the different stages of a continuous revolutionary movement. But 
the results published here deserve general consideration: the author shows the 
mutual influence of technology and politics, and he analyses the concomitant 
changes in party structure (e.g. from ‘ideological parties’ to ‘caucus parties’) 
and the crisis of liberalism. The problems raised by the most recent revolution 
are given prominence and subjected to searching analysis: it is regarded as 
highly questionable whether such movements are by now self-sustaining. The 
investigations are at once historical and sociological. In two m ethodologica 
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discussions, the author quite rightly undertakes a meaningful allocation of 
themes to the two branches of scientific work. The approach is original, the 
work uses a wealth of hitherto unused material, and appears as a well-balanced 


whole. 


Heidelberg REINHART KOSELLECK 


Apo.r TRENDE. Geschichte der deutschen Sparkassen bis zum Anfang des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts. (Stuttgart: Deutscher Sparkassenverlag. 1957. Pp. xii + 610. 
DM 34.50.) 


We shall have to wait yet a little longer for a comprehensive history of the 
German banks. The first history of the German savings banks—the German 
word Kasse makes the distinction between the institutions easier than the use 
of the word ‘bank’ in English—was published in 1864 by Schmid and Bramer. 
In 1953, the Association of German Savings and Clearing (Giro) Banks se- 
cured the services of the author, an outstanding expert in this field, for the 
compilation of a fresh account which uses the entire existing material up to 
1908/9 in a definitive manner. To obtain this, the author initiated a question- 
naire survey within the territory of the Federal Republic and also made use 
of the voluminous literature in the public archives at Munich, Karlsruhe, 
Slesvig, Stuttgart, Ludwigsburg and Hannover. Unfortunately, he does not 
say whether it had been intended to pursue researches also in Central German 
archives now under the control of the ‘German Democratic Republic’. The 
book begins with the origins of the idea of a savings bank in the seventeenth 
century. The first savings bank proper was founded as late as 1778: the “Gener- 
al Provident Institution’ (Allgemeine Versorgungsanstalt) of the Patriotic Society 
(Patriotische Gesellschaft) in Hamburg. The first Swiss savings bank appears in 
Berne in 1787, in England in 1798 (Savings Bank Act of 1817), in France in 
1818. In that year, the development of the savings bank system begins in the 
various German states with the foundation of the institutions in Stuttgart and 
Berlin. Landmarks are provided by the Prussian savings bank regulations of 
1838 and the Bavarian ones of 1843. The process of development is described 
for all the constituent states of the later German Reich (during the period 
1818-50), but one misses at least an outline of events in Austria which at that 
time (until 1866) was part of the German Federation: First Savings Bank at 
Vienna in 1819, Austrian savings bank law in 1844. Almost half the book is 
devoted to the period of preliminary institutional developments, projects and 
attempts at reform during the period 1850—1908/9. Here we find, again for all 
the later federal states, everything worth knowing about regulations and 
plans and about the business management of the banks, as well as the advent 
of associations (Foundation of the German Association of Savings Banks in 
1884). Special attention may be drawn to the section on works savings banks, 
which have some importance in industrial history, and to the discussion of the 
relationship of the public banks of deposit to the private banking system. There 
are subject, name, and place-name indexes and a good bibliography, and 
these facilitate the use of the volume as a work of reference. ; 


Munich WOLFGANG ZORN 
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W. G. Horrmann, J.H. Mitrer. Das deutsche Volkseinkommen, 1851-1957. 
(Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]. 1959. Pp. 162. DM 16.50.) 


The present study owes its inception to the interest economic research shows 
in the question of growth processes in the German economy. For the first time, 
material concerning the German national income over a period of more than 
100 years has been assembled, and the series have been put on a continuous 
basis by a process not open to any methodological criticism, so that a com- 
parison over time is possible. It has not been feasible, however, to make the 
series refer to a constant territory, since they are based first of all on the extent 
of the Reich before 1914, then on the 1920 boundaries, and finally on the area 
of the present Federal Republic. The methods employed in calculating the 
divisions are set out in full. The development of the Reich and the Federal 
Republic as a whole, as well as their most important federal states, is 
presented in comprehensive tables. The authors deliberately eschew any 
interpretation of the material, since the volume is regarded only as one of 
several aids to a later growth analysis for the Germany economy. Earlier 
calculations of the German national income are confirmed in their general 
order of magnitude and corrected in detail. As a whole, we have a quadrupling 
of the real income per head from 299 marks in 1851/60 to 645 marks in 1901/ 
1g1o0 and 1,169 marks in 1950/57. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


HemnricH BENEDIKT. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung in der Franz-Joseph-Zeit. 
(Wiener Historische Studien, Vol. IV. Vienna, Munich: Herold. 1958. 
Pp. 200. DM 17.50.) 


To treat the economic history of the Austrian Empire, and after 1867 of 
Austria-Hungary, from the middle of the nineteenth century to the beginning 
of the first world war in outline, was a good idea because it constitutes a well- 
defined period for a large economic region. Its opening is determined by the 
dissolution of an agrarian economy dominated by feudalism and the be- 
ginning of an industrial exchange economy, its close by the world war and the 
abolition of the economic region due to the end of the Danube monarchy. The 
author endeavours to give as many-sided and detailed a treatment of his facts 
as possible. He bases himself not only on the easily accessible monographs, but 
also on records from the Vienna Royal House, Court and State Archive and 
from courts of law. The thread of Ariadne throughout the work is the problem 
of a supra-national multi-state customs and economic community, both in its 
internal development of agriculture, industry, banks, cartels and legislation 
concerning economic and social policy and in its external disputes in the field 
of trade and customs policy. Special mention should be made of the de- 
scription of Austrian policy in connection with the Franco-Prussian trade 
treaty of 1862, further of the attention paid throughout to the special economic 
requirements of Hungary. The treatment is clear and simple, at times over- 
simplified and lacking reference to economic theory. Though it may leave 
something to be desired from the point of view of method, the book has value 
as a useful outline of facts and principal problems. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 
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Hans Grorc Kircuuorr. Die staatliche Sozialpolitik im Ruhrbergbau, 1871-1914. 
(Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Vol. 4. Kéln und Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1958. Pp. 179. DM 12.80.) 


Our knowledge of the social history of the Ruhr has recently been considerably 
enriched by the works of Brepohl (cf. Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. X, 1957, 316) 
and Koch (Die Bergarbeiterbewegung im Ruhrgebiet zur Zeit Wilhelms I, 1954), 
and Kirchhoff’s investigations are a welcome sequel focusing on the activities 
of governmental organs. The influence of these organs had been appreciably 
diminished through the liberalization of mining in the Mining Law of (1865, 
but they received a new challenge from the sharpening of social tension in the 
eighties and nineties. The investigations are not only concerned with the 
system of insurance which had an old tradition in Prussian mining going back 
far beyond large-scale industrialization, nor merely with workers’ welfare 
legislation, but concentrate on the not wholly consistent attitudes of the 
authorities towards the great strikes of 1889, 1905 and 1912. Special consider- 
ation is given to the part played in 1889 and the nineties by the Regierungs- 
prasident of Diisseldorf, v. Berlepsch, since 1890 Prussian Minister of Trade. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Karv Ericu Born. Staat und Sozialpolittk seit Bismarcks Sturz. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der innenpolitischen Entwicklung des Deutschen Reiches 1890-1914. 
(Historische Forschungen im Auftrag der Historischen Kommission der 
Mainzer Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur. Heraus- 
gegeben von O. Brunner, P. Rassow, J. Vogt. Vol. I. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner. 1957. Pp. 256. DM 24.—.) 


The Academy at Mainz has commissioned a large reference work on the 
sources relating to the history of German social policies between 1871 and 1914 
which is now in preparation. The book under review arose from the author’s 
collaboration in this undertaking and draws on a wide range of government 
sources mostly unused up to now. Born’s book fills a gap in an outstanding 
way by presenting the further development of the social and political legis- 
lation of the Empire and Prussia in the post-Bismarck period, not only in its 
final results, but in its successive stages and in detail. Full consideration is 
given to foreign and domestic political relations, and above all, convincing 
links are established between social policy and crucial constitutional problems 
such as electoral law and the general adaptation to a parliamentary régime. 
The author shows in detail that the socio-political intentions of William II at 
the time of Bismarck’s dismissal were much more modest than was often as- 
sumed by the public. William’s main concern was and remained the check to 
social democracy. He did not grasp the urgent problems of social policy in 
their relation to constitutional reform. Nonetheless it is worth noting that an 
elaborate structure of social policy did come into being in spite of these obsta- 
cles, particularly in the spheres of insurance and workers’ welfare legislation. 
In this connexion the activities of the far-seeing Prussian Trade Minister v. 
Berlepsch and of the Secretary of State Count Posadowsky-Wehner (Reichs- 
amt des Innern) deserve special mention. Born demonstrates that the legislative 
activity of these personalities went to the very limit of what was possible at 
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the time. Bethmann Hollweg continued this trend, first of all as Posadowsky’s 
successor and later as Imperial Chancellor. Born was as yet unable to make 
use of the important book by H. G. Zmarzlik (Bethmann Hollweg als Reichs- 


kanzler, 1909-1914, Diisseldorf, 1957). It should be consulted as a supple- 
mentary source. 


Hetdelberg WERNER CONZE 


WILHELM Brepont. Vom Industrievolk an der Ruhr. (Schriftenreihe Ruhr und 
Rhein, Ed. Fritz Pudor, Heft 4. Essen: West-Verlag. 1957. Pp. 73. 
DM 3.30.) 


The author is second to none in his knowledge of the Ruhr. In this pamphlet 
addressed primarily to a larger public he provides a short historical, sociolo- 
gical and demographic study of the development of this most important in- 
dustrial area of Germany. The change in population structure in the region 
between the rivers Ruhr and Lippe due to industrialization and internal 
migration forms the centre piece. The thesis of the birth of a new German 
population stock, the Ruhrvolk, formed in the course of the last century from 
Rhenish, Westphalian and East German elements, is explained briefly and 
illuminatingly. The pamphlet makes an excellent introduction to the world 
of thought of Brepohl the scholar. It will serve as an incentive to many readers 
to delve into his more fundamental research (cf. Ec. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. X, 316). 


Wuppertal-Langerfeld WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 


GERHARD GEBHARDT (Ed.). Ruhrbergbau. Geschichte, Aufbau und Verflechtung 
seiner Gesellschaften und Organisationen. (Compiled in collaboration with the 
mining companies of the Ruhr.) (Essen: Verlag Gliickauf. 1957. Pp. 
xvi + 580. DM 28.—.) 


This book arose from work at a year book of German mining. The mining 
companies of the Ruhr present us with a handbook dealing with the history 
of their branch and the companies engaged in it from their inception up to 
the present. The editor starts by giving a concise survey of the economic and 
technological development of mining in the Ruhr, stating only the salient 
features and emphasizing above all the history of organizations and joint under- 
takings. This is followed by separate histories of the development of all mining 
companies still engaged in operations in the Ruhr at present. The surveys also 
take into consideration the predecessors and branch companies, as well as the 
origin of present-day mining ownership and the organizations participating 
and cooperating with mining, such as the coal trade, banking and several 
other industries, in particular iron and steel. This is supplemented by a series 
of statistical surveys and an index of the literature compiled from the holdings 
of the Bergbau-Biicherei Essen. Social problems, however, are for the most 
part left out of account. The author is not trying to place a new interpretation 
on the events he surveys; the value of the book lies rather in the fact that it 
brings together in convenient form the factual material on economic and 
sociological development in Ruhr mining industries which up to now was 
widely dispersed and scarcely accessible in the archives of firms and in publi- 
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cations of all sorts. Thanks to the lucid structure and comprehensive index 
and to the concise and simple language used, the reader finds it much easier 
to trace individual developments and follow them through. The kind of 
method used in this handbook of mining history is therefore entirely welcome 
and should be imitated in works on other branches of economy. 


Berlin- Wilmersdorf FREIDRICH ZUNKEL 


Heinz Hausuorer. Ideengeschichte der Agrarwirtschaft und Agrarpolitck im deutschen 
Sprachgebiet. Vol. 11. Vom ersten Weltkrieg bis zur Gegenwart. (Bonn, Munich, 
Vienna: Bayerischer Landwirtschaftsverlag. 1958. Pp. 439. 12 art prints. 
DM 54.—.) 


This second volume, which comes soon after the first (already reviewed, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. XI, 1958, 354-55), follows closely the first volume both 
in manner of presentation and general conception, in spite of the change in 
authorship and the short time horizon. The reader might have wished for a 
somewhat more closely argued presentation in this volume also. Nevertheless, 
there is much to be gained from this book. The crisis-prone position of German 
agriculture within the context of political struggles and particularly under the 
National Socialist regime is clearly reflected in the theoretical and political 
literature of the subject. The most important questions of agricultural policy 
since the first world war, e.g. autarky, nutrition, settlement, laws of heritable 
tenure, are investigated in the light of contemporary documents and opinion, 
and in this way a commendable guide to the agrarian problems of recent 
German history has been provided. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


GERHARD Kro.u. Von der Weltwirtschaftskrise zur Staatskonjunktur. (Berlin: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1958. Pp. 743. DM 56.80.) 


This voluminous book was commissioned by the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte and 
written with the support of the Jfo-Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung (both in 
Munich). It deals with the background and development of the slump in 
Germany and the United States, the struggle of economic theory with trade- 
cycle problems, German anti-slump policy up to the National Socialist full- 
employment programme of 1933, the German rearmament boom of the subse- 
quent years, and finally the economic policies of the United States, Great 
Britain and France in comparison with those of Germany. The author sees the 
crux of the problem, both theoretically and historically, in the deficiency of ef- 
fective demand which can only be remedied through employment policies and 
credit creation. The economic theory of the thirties is subjected to severe 
criticism from this point of view. In addition Kroll describes in great detail the 
actual development of the slump, its deepening through the deflationist poli- 
cies, particularly of the Briining government, and its elimination through the 
intervention of the State. ‘The inability of a free market economy to overcome 
the post-1929 depression with its own unaided powers leads the author to a 
discussion of the relationship between the State and economics. The book 
represents an independent approach to the statistical material with conspicu- 
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ously little reliance on pre-existing literature, but the historical parts are 
largely concerned with what is already known. Unfortunately the large 
number of misprints are apt to arouse suspicion about the reliability of the 
statistical processing involved. 


Heidelberg Erich MascHKE 


Fritz Benrens. Einige Fragen der ékonomischen Entwicklung im Lichte der Grogen 
Sozialistischen Oktoberrevolution. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Vortrage und Schriften, Heft 63. East Berlin: Akademie-Ver- 
lag. 1958. Pp. 21. DM 1.40.) 


This jubilee lecture delivered on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution endeavours by means of statistics showing the growth of 
the economy to establish the superiority of a ‘socialist’ over a ‘capitalist’ form 
of economy. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


HILDEBRANDT—BouME. Die Schwerindustrie in der Sowjetunion. Entwicklung und 
Probleme. (Introduction and Comments by Walter Hildebrandt. Selection 
and Translation by Gisela Bohme.) (Bad Homburg, Berlin, Zurich: Max 
Gehlen. 1957. Pp. 520. DM 48.50.) 


This work consists of a collection of well-chosen documents translated into 
German which illustrate the principal problems of the economic development 
of Soviet Russia in the last few years. If this collection receives notice in this 
Review, the reason is not so much the excellent general view which this selection 
of speeches and articles—partly otherwise very inaccessible—affords to poli- 
ticians and economists outside Russia, but the impressive expert contribution 
to the economic history of Soviet Russia since the days of Lenin made by the 
introduction and the comments from Hildebrandt’s pen which precede the 
individual items. By fitting the utterances of Russian experts into the broad 
lines of economic policy and growth, the editor puts the present-day differ- 
ences of view within Russia into their historical perspective, deepens the 
understanding of Russian industrial history since 1917 and supplies hints on 
probable trends in the near future. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Heitmutr Croon, Kurr UTerMAnn. Zeche und Gemeinde. Untersuchungen tiber 
den Strukturwandel einer Zechengemeinde im nirdlichen Ruhrgebiet. (Soziale 
Forschung und Praxis. Ed. Sozialforschungsstelle an der Universitat 
Miinster, Dortmund. Vol. 19. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]. 
1958. Pp. x + 305, 1 map. DM 25.60.) 


This piece of research is in many respects a German counterpart to the famous 
American ‘Middletown’ investigations by H. and S. Lynd. Following upon a 
sociological analysis of the principal local pit (cf. Carl Jantke and others: 
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Miner and Pit, Bergmann and Zeche, Tiibingen, 1953), material was collected 
over a period of years by a team of researchers by means of participant ob- 
servations and with the help of several series of interviews. From this re- 
sulted an exhaustive collection of sociological facts in this German ‘Middle- 
town’ at the northern edge of the Ruhr area. As the title indicates, the central 
theme is the process of inter-action between the large pit (which determines 
the social structure of the locality) and the community which the authors have 
called ‘Steinfeld’. This interaction extends into all economic, social and 
political fields, and it may be claimed as the special merit of this work that it 
takes the history of this process as the basis of investigation. By the systematic 
questioning of the older inhabitants, personal experience becomes source 
material along with statistical and archive material. This enables the authors to 
show the irruption of the industrial world into a rural community, and the 
consequent changes up to the point where contrasts, originally glaring, begin 
to melt away. For the social and economic historian this part of the work is 
likely to be of special interest because here we have an example (and a 
particularly striking one at that) of the social history of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in a community, recorded from the contemporary experiences of its 
inhabitants. We may surmise that similar processes took place everywhere 
during the periods of birth and development in mining and in heavy 
industry, but this is a difficult conclusion for the historian to draw from 
the written tradition, and a sociological survey in an area of early industriali- 
zation would yield only a relatively ‘later’ set of conditions. 

The same basic investigation also yields a thorough-going presentation of 
the development and mutual relationships of various social groups, families, 
neighbourhoods, and clubs and the problems of youth (especially as regards 
their social life and their employment). The question of the social integration 
of the miner is specially prominent in this connexion. Finally, we have an 
investigation of political conditions against the background of the historical 
and sociological data. The book shows once again how fruitful can be the 
collaboration between the historical and the social sciences. 


Wuppertal-Langerfeld WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 


Max SivBerscumipt. Amerikas industrielle Entwicklung. Von der Zeit der Pioniere 
zur Ara von Big Business. (Sammlung Dalp. Vol. 86. Berne: A. Francke. 
1958. Pp. 240. S frs. 9.80; DM 9.40.) 


This Zurich historian, known through his books and articles on American 
economic history, in this volume gives an excellent concise description of the 
industrial development of the United States. Justice is done to social as well 
as to economic history. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


A. HOFFMANN. ‘Die Grundherrschaft als Unternehmen’, Aettschrift fiir Agrar- 
geschichte und Agrarsoziologie, VI (1958), 123-131. . 


Hoffmann does not share the usual view according to which landlordism is in 
its nature irreconcilable with any kind of profit motive. He endeavours to. 
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prove briefly entrepreneurial activities on the part of the landlords in Upper 
Austria. In his view, the incentive to a capitalization of the manor and to the 
desire to turn it into economic overlordship generally is provided above all 
by an inflationary depreciation of the payments in kind and services hitherto 
rendered by the subjects. He lists as symptoms inter alia the endeavour to en- 
large and consolidate the landed property, the acquisition of territorial rights 
of jurisdiction in order to obtain a measure of control of the economy and to 
determine, in conjunction with landlords’ exclusive rights, consumption 
(landlords’ taverns) or sale (landlords’ ale breweries), the fostering of all 
workshops concerned with the use of mineral products, intrusion into the 
wholesale and long-distance trade via town residences, building of private 
roads, assumption of financial or economic functions of the territorial ruler by 
way of trusteeship, management or lease. These activities imply on the one 
hand a meeting with bourgeois entrepreneurs engaged in finance capitalism, 
on the other hand an extensive analogy to the mercantilist policy of territorial 
rulers. 


H. —J. Stiepens. ‘Die Gehéferschaften des Trierer Bezirks und sonstige alt- 
deutsche Gemeinschaften in Rheinland-Pfalz’, Zeitschrift fiir Agrarge- 
schichte und Agrarsoztologie, VI (1958), 131-143. 


Stiebens discusses the types, the origin and the legal nature of the peasant 
communities of medieval Germany in the area of the Rhineland-Palatinate, 
whose members had for centuries common property of horticultural plots, 
arable fields, pastures and forests or paths, drainage ditches, grinding-stones, 
threshing-floors etc. (called Gehéferschaften, Konsortenschaften, Pfennigschaften, 
Markerschaften and Waldinteressentenschaften). 


K. Lippmann. ‘Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Landwirtschaft und der 
Wandel im Bereich des Bauerlichen’, ertschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und 
Agrarsoziologie, VI (1958), 155-176. 


Lippmann enquires into the economic development of German agriculture 
in the last 150 years and pursues the profound changes which it has wrought 
in the intellectual and social condition of peasant life. He traces the motive 
force in the development of agriculture to the disintegration of self-sufficiency 
within the economic unit and of the household supplying all its own needs, 
thus leading to irrevocable integration into the market economy. In detail he 
distinguishes four phases of development: (1) agriculture as an extractive form 
of economy (up to the beginning of the nineteenth century) ; (2) intensification 
of agriculture and transition to a cultivating form of economy (up to the 
middle nineteenth century); (3) use of agricultural techniques and transition 
to intensive cultivation (second half of the nineteenth century); (4) mechani- 
zation of agriculture and the great social upheavals in the peasant world. T he 
progress of the process of transition is instructively illustrated by several dia- 


grams and tables. 


I. Leister. ‘Zum Problem des “‘Keltischen Einzelhofs” in Irland’, Zettschrift 
fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, VII (1959), 3-13. 


Basing herself on the present state of research, Leister makes a survey of the 
agricultural history of the forms of settlement, arable and economy in Ireland. 
She reaches the conclusion that the present-day domination of the ‘Celtic 
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Fields’, typical for the landscape of Ireland characterized by the separate 
farm, is chiefly the result of a process which began in the second half of the 


seventeenth century. 


W. Acuitues. ‘Getreidepreise und Getreidehandelsbeziehungen europaischer 
Raume im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert’, Zettschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und 
Agrarsoziologie, VII (1959), 32-55. 


This essay is the summary of a doctoral thesis accepted by the Institute for 
Agriculture and Economic Policy in the University of Géttingen. Achilles 
bases himself on the material on prices collected by other authors which he 
investigates with a view to ascertaining whether the similar development of 
price series of two places permits the conclusion that trading relations existed, 
and whether anything can be said about the nature of such trading relations 
as are proved to exist. Following the method developed by Wilhelm Abel, he 
begins by converting all price series to the same units of money and weight in 
order to obtain comparable magnitudes. He gives an exact account of his 
method of comparing price series. After a comparative consideration of the 
older and newer material on prices of cereals and a description of the course 
of prices, illustrated by diagrams, in the area under review, the author dis- 
cusses the domestic trade relations of Spain, France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Austria and Poland, following it up with the trade relations of the 
Netherlands with the Baltic area, and with Spain, France and England. He 
reaches the conclusion that, though the interdependence of prices along most 
lines of trade became stronger towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
cereal trade relations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were far more 
differentiated than is usually assumed. 


W. Scuusrinc. ‘Betriebs- und Grundbesitzverhaltnisse der Agrarwirtschaft 
der Welt’, Zeitschrift ftir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, VII (1959), 
56-80. 


The introduction clarifies the basis and basic concepts of censuses of agri- 
cultural establishments. Schubring follows it up by a table of twelve pages 
summarizing all censuses and similar statistical enquiries concerning the 
establishments and landed property relations anywhere in the world since 
1930. ‘The table provides material on the aggregate number and the aggregate 
surface area of the establishments grouped according to size into six classes. 
The classification according to size takes into account the special conditions 
in each country. In the text older and more recent census figures are compared. 
This however was not possible in the case of almost one half of all the States 
quoted, because in each case only one census figure was available. 


Heidelberg Horst STUKE 


ial, KELLENBENZ. ‘Der italienische Grosskaufmann und die Renaissance’, 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXXXV (1958) 
145-167. 


> 


Kellenbenz describes the rise and activities of a new class of merchants in 
Upper and Central Italy, numerically unimportant, but very influential in 
the political and cultural sphere, above all in Florence, Genoa and Venice. 
Owing to their novel business methods, they met in the first instance with 
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sharp repudiation by their environment. In spite of many similarities, this 
development culminated in the different city states investigated in different 


political results which require to be included in a comprehensive analysis of 
the Italian renaissance. 


M. BarkHauseENn. ‘Staatliche Wirtschafislenkung und freies Unternehmertum 
im westdeutschen und im nord- und siidniederlandischen Raum bei der 
Entstehung der neuzeitlichen Industrie im 18. Jahrhundert’, Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. XXXXV (1958), 168-241. 


Barkhausen comes to the conclusion that industry in the area under review 
developed best where the independence of entrepreneurs was guaranteed. 
This meant that there was no direction of the economy by the State; in the 
West German area even Prussia refrained from interfering with economic 
policy and adapted herself to the development. New industrial locations did 
not grow out of the privileged cities of the Middle Ages, but their develop- 
ment was conditioned by the location of mineral deposits, the availability of 
water power and above all the initiative of entrepreneurs. 


H. Sroos. ‘Minderstadte. Formen der Stadtentstehung im Spatmittel- 
alter’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXXXVI 
(1959), 1-28. 


Stoob investigates the charters of towns established around 1300 and comes 
to the conclusion that a deliberate reduction of privileges was typical of them 
and found expression in the terminology (precincts, liberty, valley, market). 
These foundations were designed as inferior cities; this refutes the hypothesis 
of their being villages made free along the lines of towns of contemporaneous 
France. 


K. E. Born. ‘Sozialpolitische Probleme und Bestrebungen in Deutschland 
von 1848 bis zur Bismarckschen Sozialgesetzgebung’, Veerteljahrsschrift 
fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXX XVI (1959), 29-44. 


By means of the use of secondary sources Born investigates the extent to which 
the right of combination was in fact influenced by State policy in the form of 
legislation. He traces the course and motivation of legislation from the intro- 
duction of freedom of crafts in Prussia in 1810/11 to the Reichs gewerbeordnung. 
He comes to the conclusion that Prussian Ministers agreed to the repeal of 
laws prohibiting combination because they were hardly applied by the civil 
servants and because State authority was being undermined by the existence 
of a law to which nobody paid any attention. Bismarck on the other hand 
treated it as a means of removing causes of political strife and of directing the 
workers’ attention to forms of economic representation within the State. 


W. Ko imann. ‘Industrialisierung, Binnenwanderung und ‘“‘Soziale Frage”. 
(Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der deutschen Industriegrofstadt Im, 19. 
Jahrhundert)’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XXXXVI (1959), 45-70- 


K6llmann throws light on the relationships between industrialization, internal 
migration and the ‘social problem’ and establishes in relation to particular 
towns (by means of statistics) the importance to reception areas of the internal 
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migration caused by industrialization—a migration judged by the represent- 
atives of the municipalities purely from the point of view of economic ad- 
vantages. Owing to the increase in the rural population, migration in the 
middle nineteenth century followed two routes, emigration and internal 
migration. Internal migration led to relief of the pressure on land, but did not 
cause the ‘social problem’ in the towns, even though the share of immigrants 
within the working class was a large one; the ‘social problem’ arose inde- 
pendently of these conditions simultaneously with the beginning of industriali- 
zation. 


W. Treuz. ‘Die Ilseder Hiitte und der Staat in den Jahren 1916 bis 1919’, 
Tradition, Zeitschrift fiir Firmengeschichte und Unternehmerbiographie, III (1958), 
129-140. 

The author describes the change in the process of production caused during 
the first world war by State decrees in this establishment which had been 
founded in 1858. The main principle of industrial policy that its own ore 
could only be smelted in its own works, but must never be sold, could not be 
maintained; substantial new investments had to be made in order to comply 
with the required increase in iron ore production which had to be sold to 
establishments in the Ruhr. Reich participation in the financing of this in- 
vestment was one of the reasons for the demand made in 1919 that the works 
be nationalized—a development prevented by negotiations and by repayment 
of the amounts and a transfer of 20 per cent of the share capital to the Reich. 


P. E. Scuramo. ‘Kaufleute wahrend Besatzung, Krieg und Belagerung (1806— 
1815). Der Hamburger Handel in der Franzosenzeit, dargestellt an Hand 
von Firmen- und Familienpapieren’, Tradition, <eitschrift fiir Firmen- 
geschichte und Unternehmerbiographe, IV (1959), 1-22 and 88-114. 


Schramm describes the effects of the Continental blockade and of the inclusion 
of Hamburg in the French empire on the city’s general life and especially the 
situation of the merchants. Even the change-over from trade to banking could 
not prevent the breakdown of the firms under review; like many other Ham- 
burg merchants they emigrated to Gothenburg in order to maintain their 
business connexions from there. After the retreat of the French in 1814 the 
refugees returned and rendered mutual assistance to each other in building 
up new existences for themselves in the Hanse town. 


KE. v. BOvenTeR. ‘Die wirtschaftlichen Auswirkungen amerikanischer Rezes- 
sionen auf die iwbrige Welt. Eine Untersuchung tiber die amerikanischen 


Konjunkturriickschlage, 1937/38, 1949 und 1953/54’, <eitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Staatswissenschaft, CXIV (1958), 297-330. 


Béventer enquires into the causes of the various serious consequences for the 
world economy of American business recessions, and after detailed calcu- 
lations of exports, imports and pricing systems comes to conclusions which 
permit certain assumptions regarding the international effects of future 
American cyclical downswings. 


H. Sperxinc. ‘Die wirtschaftliche Struktur des Erwerbslebens der Bundes- 
republik im internationalen Vergleich’, Schmollers Jahrbuch, LXXVIII 
(1958), 149-166. 


Using a wealth of statistical material, the author analyses the productive 
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activity in the Federal Republic, the Soviet Zone of Occupation and 25 other, 
mainly European countries. This shows that the Federal Republic is one of 
the countries with the highest proportion of producers engaged in industry, 
crafts, agriculture and forestry. The proportion of persons engaged in trade, 
finance and insurance is lower than one would expect from the importance 
of industry and agriculture. Comparison of employment in the sectors of 
public and private services makes it clear that the structure of productive 
activity is not exclusively determined by purely economic factors, as is proved 
by the high proportion in this sector in, for instance, Canada, but also in 
Spain and Portugal. 


A. Hauser. ‘Die Schweiz und der Deutsche Zollverein’, Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Statistik, XCIV (1958), 482-494. 


Hauser uses manuscript sources to give a survey of the situation of Switzerland 
in the field of economic policy around 1815, and of the efforts of Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg and Baden to effect Switzerland’s accession to the German 
tariff system which Prussia attempted to prevent. Though the economic 
structures of Switzerland and the South German States seemed to offer favour- 
able conditions for an economic union, above all when faced with France’s 
tariff policy, the plan was frustrated by Swiss political requirements. Owing 
to the opening of new markets Switzerland suffered only inconsiderable eco- 
nomic disadvantages as a result of the Zollverein. 


Hetdelberg UrsuLa HULLBUscH 


GENERAL 


Rosario Romeo. Risorgimento e Capitalismo. (Bari: Laterza. 1959. Pp. 209. 
Lire 1400.) 


Here are reprinted two studies which originally appeared in Nord e Sud: La 
storiografia politica marxista and Problemi dello sviluppo capitalistico in Italia dal 
1861 al 1887. The first is a critique of recent ‘Marxist’ work on the period of 
the Risorgimento. Professor Romeo is chiefly concerned with books which 
have been influenced by the writings of Gramsci, whose principal thesis, it is 
assumed, was that the Risorgimento was ‘an agrarian revolution manqué’. 
Professor Romeo contends that such a revolution was neither possible nor 
desirable. He maintains that the concentration of post-war historians on the 
backwardness of the South—‘we know more of Caltanissetta than of Milan 
after 1860!’ (p. 50)—has led them to paint a thoroughly distorted picture of 
Italian economic development. “The task which confronted the men of the 
Risorgimento in the social and economic sphere, and which they carried out 
in the manner most appropriate to the conditions of the Italy of the time, 
was.... to force on the development of the capitalist urban economy of the 
North and the unification of the market, the foundations historically necessary 
for later progress and for the transformation of the rural South.’ (p. 47) 7 

In his second study Professor Romeo attempts to trace the effects of political 
unity on capitalist development. He emphasizes the increase in agricultural 
production, profits and exports in the first two decades after unification, and 
shows that the fiscal policy of the new state, by tapping this source of capital, 
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helped to create the ‘infrastructure’ of a modern industrial society. The 
agricultural depression came too late to defeat this policy. Large-scale in- 
dustry was now ready to be born. So, ‘in virtue of the sacrifice imposed on the 
rural areas and on the South for so many decades’, Italy became the only 
Mediterranean country to create a highly-developed industrial and urban 
civilization (p. 197). Although, during the later phases of industrial expansion, 
rural and Southern poverty has retarded economic progress over Italy as a 
whole, initially it was positively beneficial. 

This is a polemical work, and it is not surprising that Professor Romeo 
oversimplifies Gramsci’s position and does scant justice to his contribution to 
Risorgimento historiography. The ‘Marxists’ deserve credit for encouraging 
a less romantic and less flocculent approach to the history of unification than 
is traditional; and it is a tribute to the influence of Gramsci and his ‘school’ 
that Professor Romeo should now be defending idealist historians with a 
barrage of statistics. His arguments are often stimulating, and the detailed 
sections of his book will be found to contain much useful information. But it 
is hard to see how such a case as his could ever be satisfactorily proved. If 
anything, Professor Romeo is more doctrinaire than Gramsci: witness his 
view that one region or one generation can justly be made to suffer in the 
interests of another. Professor Romeo is very critical of historians whose in- 
terpretations of the past are dictated by their present politics, and he seems to 
think it possible to write history without any bias. He may have avoided 
strictly political partiality, but his economic theory distorts his economic 
history. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge D. BEALES 


L. Dat Pane. Storia del Lavoro in Italia. Vol 1V. Dagli Inizi del secolo XVIII al 
1815. (Milano: Giuffré. 1958 Pp. xx + 629.) 


This book has a somewhat wider scope than its title indicates, for it begins by 
outlining the economic recovery of the eighteenth century, the forms and 
techniques of production, and the size, relative wealth and evolution of the 
main social classes. The various types of labourers are described, their material 
conditions of life (food, clothing, housing), and the movements of prices, 
living-costs and wages discussed. Further chapters deal with the ‘proletari- 
anisation of the labourer’, the artisan corporations in their decline, labour 
contracts and conditions, charity and poor relief. A chapter on ‘the labourers 
in the life of society and the state’ deals with such miscellaneous matters as the 
cultural backwardness of the masses, their influence on, and treatment by, 
administrators and policy-makers. ‘Class contrasts and conflicts’ are sketched 
and the attitude of eighteenth century Italian writers on social questions 
outlined. A very general conclusion is followed by 150 pages of appended 
documents. Of these the voluminous extracts from the Tuscan official enquiry 
of 1766 and the occupational statistics of various towns, notably the well- 
documented Venetian ones, will be most warmly welcomed. Professor Dal 
Pane has therefore attempted more than a simple history of the Italian 
‘labouring poor’ and his book can serve as a useful introduction to the social 
structure and some aspects of the economy of eighteenth century Italy. 
Broadly speaking, the author sees the century as marking an important 
stage in the development of a capitalist economy, though Italian economic 
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backwardness often distorted this development. Thus, while agrarian changes 
produced an increasingly large agricultural proletariat, the numbers of in- 
dustrial workers increased very little, and the putting-out systems of industry 
appear in a relatively mild form (e.g. with relatively little child-labour). ‘The 
real wages of farm and industrial workers tended to fall, most notably in the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. It seems clear that the most far-reaching 
changes considered by the author are those in the distribution of landholding 
and landed property, which tended to expropriate both peasants and noble 
clerical property for the benefit of part of the wealthier middle strata, though 
the situation is a complex one, and the rise of middle-class property seems (as 
one might expect) to have come mainly in the Revolutionary period. 

In the present fragmentary state of our knowledge such conclusions, as 
Professor Dal Pane admits, are bound to be tentative. Indeed, so vast is the 
author’s canvas and so partial the available researches (his own and those of 
other, mainly regional, students), that parts of the book are much sketchier 
than others, and certain areas—notably the South—comparatively neglected. 
Milan appears on 46 pages, Palermo on four; Piedmont on 58, Calabria on 
three, Apulia on nine. Such unbalance is of course no criticism of a massive 
pioneering work, whose main value will lie in the handy presentation of an 
impressive mass of information. It will be consulted with profit even by 
scholars without special Italian interest, who will be aided by a very elaborate 
index. 

The first edition of the book appeared in Milan in 1944, and it may be worth 
paying a passing tribute to the author’s courage in declaring his convictions— 
he is the pupil and literary executor of the pioneer Marxist philosopher, 
Antonio Labriola—with so much frankness at that time. The new edition 
makes few textual changes (the chief ones appear to be in the section on the 
distribution of property, where the author uses the recent studies of land- 
registers, which he has done so much to encourage), but the footnotes have 
been amplified to take account of published work since the war. The illus- 
trations, mostly of technological interest, are a valuable addition. 


Birkbeck College, London E. J. HopsBawmM 


R. P. Dore. Land Reform in Japan. (Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xvii + 510. 555.) 


A research grant from the Royal Institute of International Affairs enabled 
Professor Dore to spend some eighteen months in Japan during 1955-56. This 
excellent book is the result, a study based not only upon Japanese source 
materials, but also upon personal observation obtained through living and 
working with Japanese farmers. The author begins with a survey of landlord- 
tenant relationships prior to the Land Reform of 1946. He is scrupulously fair 
to both sides; he does not fall into the all too common error of regarding all 
landlords, even absentee ones, as brutal oppressors, and he illustrates with 
clarity how the force of custom operated to restrain those who otherwise might 
have been harsh. At the same time the old order had its evils and landlord- 
tenant troubles, which mounted rapidly during the nineteen-twenties, were 
only temporarily allayed during the military dominance of the succeeding 
decade. Indeed, tentative steps were being taken before 1941 to help the tenant 
become an owner-farmer. During the Pacific War the Japanese Government 
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itself did much to undermine the landlords by paying a higher price for rice 
grown on tenanted land. vos 

As Professor Dore shows, the Land Reform Act of 1946 was not initiated 
by SCAP, although the knowledge that the Occupation authorities favoured 
such a measure was decisive in inducing the landlords to submit to it, and in 
enabling what was an act of virtual confiscation to be carried through without 
the loss of a single life. Since the end of the Occupation the landlords, for the 
most part, have resigned themselves to the situation and have pressed, not for 
the return of their lands, but for more adequate compensation for what was 
taken from them. 

The economic effects of the Reform have been the virtual—though not entire 
—abolition of tenancy and the creation of a large class of owner-cultivators. 
But the Act did not equalize land-holdings and the new division is between 
the farming-families who have enough land to make an adequate living and 
those who have not, but can barely make both ends meet. Nor has the Reform 
alleviated the perennial problem of overcrowding on the land. It is the author’s 
view that this need not result in a return of tenancy so long as the Government 
pays a guaranteed price for rice—as it now does—and the provisions of the 
Act remain in force. He is rather doubtful whether the Government will always 
be as favourable to the farming community as it is today, although the eco- 
nomic factors which he adduces for such a view may well be counter-balanced 
by political interests, at least so long as the Liberal-Democrats hold power. 

The destruction of landlords was intended to provide ‘grass-roots’ democracy 
and Professor Dore has some very informative and authoritative remarks on 
how far it has in fact done so. He includes most entertaining examples of 
village elections and the proceedings of village councils. It is too soon as yet to 
make any final assessment of the effects of the Reform, but Professor Dore 
believes that on balance the results so far have been beneficial both from the 
economic and social standpoints. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


ALBERT FEUERWERKER. China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844- 
1916) and Mandarin Enterprise. (Harvard University Press ; Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xiii + 311 + xxxii. $ 6.50; 525.) 


This book is a serious contribution to our understanding of the problems in- 
herent in development. Dr Feuerwerker’s study is, as the title suggests, both 
an account of the unsteady and regionally confined efforts of China to in- 
dustrialize in the late Ch’ing period and a biography of perhaps the most 
important Chinese official directly concerned with those efforts. The account 
is based upon the best sources, in both Chinese and Western languages, and 
reflects a degree of thoroughness and accuracy of the highest standards. Both 
his interests as a historian and the nature of his sources have led the author to 
concentrate on the institutional factors in terms of which China’s industriali- 
zation appears to have been frustrated. This may be a distortion. If it is, it is 
not one which can be readily corrected; material which would permit quanti- 
fication, detailed records and accounts for the companies with which this 
study deals, and descriptive material for other sectors of the economy are 
unreliable, unavailable, or as yet insufficiently studied to be assimilated in such 
a work as this. Dr Feuerwerker’s biography of Sheng Hsuan-huai, set against 
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an account of China’s early industrialization, must stand as the first important 
attempt to describe the causes of China’s nineteenth-century failure to develop. 
Economic historians concerned mainly with other areas should not be dis- 
couraged by unfamiliar names and terminology; this study has importance 
beyond the history of China itself and is written with sufficient clarity to make 
this importance obvious. 

The defeat of China in the Second Sino-British War led many Chinese 
officials to realize the need for ‘self-strengthening’, a process which they recog- 
nized required the introduction of certain Western economic innovations. The 
immediate consequence was the establishment of arsenals and limited efforts 
to encourage technical education. Eventually collaboration between officials 
and merchants led to the establishment of enterprises which might have been 
the basis for full-scale industrialization. Dr Feuerwerker describes the scope 
and fate of these ‘official supervision and merchant management’ companies, 
but is particularly concerned with the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company (1872), the Imperial Telegraph Administration (1881), the Hua- 
sheng Spinning and Weaving Mill (1891), and the Imperial Bank of China 
(1896). In all of these Sheng Hsuan-huai played an important rdle; they 
eventually became something of an ‘industrial empire’ over which Sheng 
managed to maintain control, despite temporary difficulties. 

These companies were generally successful. They were not perfectly ad- 
ministered nor were their potentials fully developed. Dr Feuerwerker seeks to 
find why this should be so through an examination of the nature of the society 
from which men of Sheng’s background arose and of the institutional features 
through which they operated. But Sheng was successful by any standards. The 
problem of China’s failure is probably not to be found in the limitations of 
Sheng’s industrial efforts or in minor mismanagement of the companies with 
which he was connected. Any final assessment of the course of the Chinese 
economy in the period to 1911 must first determine why enterprises similar 
to those described did not become normal throughout China and why this 
growth did not spark complementary development in the purely private 
sector. In the answer to these questions institutional factors will play some réle, 
but the answer will not be entirely satisfactory until some of the economic 
factors are properly accounted for. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford Frank H. H. Kine 


Satty FatK Moore. Power and Property in Inca Peru. (Columbia University 
Press. New York. 1958. Pp. 190. 40s.) 


The Incas built up a great empire stretching from northern Ecuador to central 
Chile in about 80 years, and they have widely been credited with imposing 
on it a uniform pyramidal organization, in which the whole population was 
divided into standard groups of ten and multiples of ten taxpayers, ruled by 
officials of grades corresponding to the size of their groups. The officials are 
commonly described as bureaucrats. Further, all lands are said to have been 
divided between the state, the Sun, and the community, some writers say 
equally divided. There can be no doubt that the Inca achievement was very 
great, but if this brief description had been more than an ideal plan of govern- 
ment, never perfectly realized, it would have been outside the bounds of 
probability, and of recent years scholars have been examining the data afresh. 
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J. H. Rowe, for instance, has, among other things, shown how much the Incas 
took over from the coastal states they conquered, especially the Chimu. 

Now comes Mrs Moore, who has looked at the evidence with a lawyer’s eye 
and has reread the Spanish chroniclers to see what they really said as opposed 
to what less critical readers have assumed that they said. She has also shown 
that attempts to describe the Inca polity in terms of modern ideas of govern- 
ment are misconceived; it cannot be described either as a socialist welfare 
state, or as a sort of Imperial communism. 

In an agricultural civilization land tenure is all important, and Mrs Moore 
has shown, not only that the three-fold division of land was not necessarily 
equal, but that there were many exceptions to it. Thus the curacas, the local 
nobility who were retained in office by the Incas, retained lands of their own 
which were worked by the commoners for them, and in some north coast 
valleys of the old Chimu State they continued to own all the land, which they 
let out to tenants in return for part of the produce. Mrs Moore makes a good 
deal of the fact that much of the produce of the land devoted to religion was 
retained for the support of the local cults rather than being sent to Cuzco, but 
I do not feel that this will be new to anyone who knows that the popular term 
‘Sun’ means the state religion as a whole. Most important on the other hand is 
her conclusion that taxation in agricultural production, craft production, man 
power and women, was one of the main activities of the Inca government, as 
is her suggestion that this ‘preoccupation with taxation rather than social 
planning or paternalism may well have been the foundation of many social 
achievements’. 

Similar light is thrown by her study of the law, which emphasizes the fact 
that there was one law for the nobles and another for the commoners. She 
brings together the evidence for the grading of penalties so that a noble was 
punished for a particular crime less than a commoner, some acts were crimes 
only for a commoner, and the Emperor was above the law altogether. The 
famous bureaucracy comes to look, as she puts it, more like a landed ruling 
class than a salaried civil service. 

This is a scholarly and readable book. The formidable array of notes and 
references is put at the end where it does not clutter the text. Mrs Moore’s 
racy style can be illustrated by quoting one of her chief conclusions. ‘It is not 
to debunk the Inca reputation to say that the plan was not the reality, nor 
does it really detract from the Inca achievement. For a primitive people to 
have had such a plan in the first place is a considerable political achievement, 
and to have had the practical realism to adapt it to local conditions is evidence 
of no mean administrative ability. But to accept the plan as if it were an in- 


fallible homogenizing machinery is to attribute something to the Inca that did 
net exist,’ 


University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Downing Street, Cambridge G. H. S. BusHNELL 


' : nae 

Wooprow Borau and SHERBURNE F. Cook. Price trends of some basic commodities 
in Central Mexico, 1531-1570. (Ibero-Americana 40, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1958. Pp. 89. $2.00.) 


Economic historians accustomed to the rising prices and falling real wages of 
Europe in the sixteenth century will warmly appreciate this study on Central 
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Mexico. For the forty years from 1530 to the eve of the great matlazdhuatl 
epidemic of 1575~79, Professors Borah and Cook have consulted the account 
books of Hernan Cortés (that redoubtable beneficiary of the Marquesado de 
Valle de Oaxaca), and the important series of Indian tributes. The latter have 
recorded wholesale auctions, and commutations at average auction prices. 
‘These show a general rise in prices, accelerating from the mid-1540’s after the 
opening of the famous silver mines and the epidemics of 1545-47. The price 
of maize trebled, wheat doubled, clothing rose by five times, cotton cloth by 
nine times, lime by six times. For wages, the conclusions are more spectacular. 
After the 1550’s when the government abolished slavery and when greater use 
was made of conscripted labour and peons tied by debt, wages rose. Between 
1524 and 1610 the average money wage of an unskilled labourer increased 
eighteen times (four times in the period from 1547 to 1570). Real wages, 
calculated in terms of maize prices, almost doubled between 1530 and 1570, 
and more than trebled by 1590. The authors conclude that this was due to the 
sharp decline in the supply of labour between 1519 and 1597, when the Indian 
population of Central Mexico shrank by four-fifths. This book is well produced 
in an excellent series. The linear methods of the analysis, and the homogeneity 
of the data in an area stretching from the isthmus of Tehuantepec to the state 
of Jalisco must be accepted with some reserve. We shall look for confirmation 
of these fascinating theories in the forthcoming thesis of Jean-Pierre Berthe on 
Mexican prices in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford FRANK SPOONER 


FLORIAN Paucke S.J. Zwettler Codex 420. Part 1, ed. Etta Becker-Donner with 
the collaboration of Gustav Otruba. (Publications of the Archive for 
Ethnology, Vol. IV/1, Vienna. Wilhelm Braumiiller Universitats-Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1959. Pp. 444 with 2g illustrations.) 


Amongst the many missionary settlements which were founded, flourished 
and then decayed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Spanish and 
Portuguese America, none aroused so much world-wide interest as the so- 
called ‘Jesuit State’ of Paraguay. The succession of famous names who commen- 
ted on this political phenomenon runs from Voltaire through d’Alembert, 
Diderot, Montesquieu and Chateaubriand down to Lessing, Herder and 
Alexander von Humboldt. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, detailed 
scientific studies were begun, though some of them were at times open to 
severe criticism. The latest comprehensive study was published in Sweden: 
M. Morner, The political and economic activities of the Jesuits in the La Plata Region 
(Stockholm, 1953). When one looks for the sources of such detailed investi- 
gations, one discovers the remarkable fact that the four principal historical 
documents concerning the Paraguayan missions all originate from the pen of 
four Austrian Jesuit fathers (Sepp, Henis, Paucke, Dobrizhoffer). It is all the 
more astonishing then to find that up till now there have indeed been two or 
three more or less successful, but in any case incomplete, modern versions of 
Paucke’s work, but no complete German edition. The present volume by 
Etta Becker-Donner and Gustav Otruba, then, is the first complete scholarly 
edition of the German original which was written between 1774 and 1780. 
Now that this important source book is easily accessible, one should read 
it in constant comparison with the long-established book by P. Dobrizhofter 
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on the History of the Abipones (1783/4), in order to understand the signifi- 
cance of the latter work and evaluate it properly as the account of one who was 
more of a faithful and accurate observer than a scholar attempting to explain 
the situation with the help of such scientific methods as were then available. 

The present volume contains parts 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the original manuscript, 
i.e. the description of Paucke’s journey from Olmiitz to Paraguay, his labours 
in the reducciones, and his return to Eger in 1779, three years after the violent 
termination of his missionary labours through the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
Volume II, which is yet to appear, will contain parts 3, 4 (2nd half) and 6 of 
the original, i.e. Paucke’s notes on ethnography, natural history and geogra- 
phy, a complete bibliography and an extensive index. G. Otruba’s introduction 
is of great value. In six chapters, it survey’s Florian Paucke’s life and work and 
comments on the position of the Society of Jesus in South America. The 
chapters on the economic and social constitution of the ‘Jesuit State’, and on 
the end of the Jesuit settlements, will find special favour because of the balanced 
judgements they contain. The author quite rightly attempts to explain the 
proper origins of the ‘Jesuit State’ in the spirit of ‘accommodation’ prevailing 
amongst the Jesuits. In this connexion, and partly in order to do greater 
historical justice to this process of ‘accommodation’, certain extant material 
would, in my opinion, have deserved more detailed treatment. But in any 
case, Otruba’s introduction constitutes a very useful survey of the present state 
of knowledge concerning the Jesuit reducciones in Paraguay and deserves 
widespread attention. 


Heidelberg Herz MULier 


Joun B. Rag. American Automobile Manufacturers. A History of the Automobile 
Industry: The First Forty Years. (Philadelphia and New York: Chilton 
Company. 1959. Pp. 223. $6.00.) 


As the full title indicates, this book is both a study of business leadership, and 
a history of the automobile industry in the United States. In his analysis of the 
vehicle manufacturers, the author seeks to determine some of the reasons for 
success or failure, and to compare the role of the technician with that of the 
non-technician. He has brought together much useful information concerning 
the background and behaviour of these men, particularly the lesser-known 
figures. His main conclusions are that these first-generation entrepreneurs 
were largely middle class in origin, and that the vast majority of them had 
some technical training. Of these latter, the machinists and mechanics were 
somewhat more important than the college-trained engineers who, never- 
theless, were well-represented considering how rare engineering degrees were 
at that time. But technical training in itself did not ensure success; it had to be 
combined with organizing and administrative ability plus ‘the ability to balance 
technological and business considerations’. 

As a history, the book breaks little or no new ground, but it does provide a 
readable, competent, and well-documented account of certain important 
aspects of the development of the industry up to the mid-thirties. It ignores 
the man on the assembly line, and is not concerned with the long and bitter 
struggle over union recognition which reached its climax in the latter half of 
the thirties. Questions of location, finance, structure and growth are discussed, 
but the emphasis throughout is on the men who became leaders. About this 
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leadership Professor Rae finds it difficult, if not impossible, to say a harsh 
word. His entrepreneurs are hard-working men of integrity, imbued with a 
passion for making automobiles. If they made mistakes, they were honest ones. 
If the industry was slow in turning over to war production in World War I 
‘a certain amount of fumbling was to be expected’. If Henry Ford’s Socio- 
logical Department headed by Messrs Lee and Marquis investigated the 
private lives of the Company’s employees in a way which would not be toler- 
ated today, “On balance, however, Lee and Marquis seem to have performed a 
useful function’. Even the activities of the notorious Harry Bennett, Ford’s 
right-hand man in charge of suppressing unions, are glossed over with faint 
damns. 

In his summing up the author cites the great achievements of the industry 
and is careful to point out that the environment in which these results were 
obtained was a system of virtually complete freedom of enterprise. Not until 
the end of the period covered was the industry significantly affected by 
Government, by ‘the bright young New Dealers who knew everything and 
believed nothing’. And until the late thirties, the industry was non-union. 
Had unionization come earlier, the author wonders whether Henry Ford 
would have been able to introduce his mass production techniques so easily, 
and whether he would have been allowed to institute his five dollar day. In 
any event, 130 million vehicles were produced in fifty years, and 70 per cent 
of American families came to possess at least one car. The book ends 
on this note with the following sentence: ‘The most fitting summation seems 
to be to paraphrase Patrick Henry, and say, “If this be capitalism, make the 
most of it’. Professor Rae has made the most of it. 


University of Hull GEORGE Maxcy 


RusseEL Warp. The Australian Legend. (Melbourne University Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press. 1958. Pp. xii + 262. 455.) 


One of the peculiarities of most people’s idea of Australia is that it is a country 
where ‘bush’ life predominates, and where the typical citizen is a ‘bushman’. 
This conception of ‘bushdom’, if it may be so described, is common to the 
outlook not only of the British but also of Australians themselves, who ought 
to know better. In reality, of course, since as early as about 1850 Australia has 
been a predominantly urban community and the normal Australian (even if 
often thought to be ‘untypical’) has been a townsman; but only since 1940 does 
this seem to have become generally appreciated, even in Australia itself. 

In this book Russel Ward examines the legend and seeks to show how it 
has grown up; and this he has done very well. He has described the general 
life of the convicts, of the pioneer ‘bushmen’ up country, of the Irish, the 
bushrangers and the gold-diggers; his account is lively, impressive and well- 
documented (even if this reviewer found it difficult to understand why no 
exact reference was given for a number of the quotations used). That the 
Australian outlook was developed chiefly by the ‘lower’ classes, who were 
singularly (and rightly) unimpressed by the ‘self-proclaimed superiority of 
the colonial gentry’ (p. 37), is very true; but at times one wonders whether 
Dr Ward is not too cavalier in his treatment of the townsman. After all, a 
great many convicts were assigned to private service (or worked for the govern- 
ment) in Sydney—despite the British authorities’ objections to this practice; 
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the convict tradition was not only a rural one. Rightly emphasizing the influ- 
ence of the Irish, who were disproportionately numerous compared with their 
numbers in the United Kingdom, Dr Ward appears to underestimate their 
part in town life. Dr Ward is also inclined to treat the ‘currency’ lads (i.e. 
native born) as sympathetic to, if not identical with, the emancipists and their 
children; but after about 1830 at all events, most Australian born were the 
children of free immigrants, who did not always share the ex-convict outlook, 
and they helped somewhat to dilute the Irish influence in the convict body 
(some Irish migrants notwithstanding). 

By 1850, the Sydney working-class movement was quite strong, yet from 
this book one would hardly know it existed; and despite the later emphasis on 
bush traditions in Australian life, some of the experiences of the urban body 
were relevant in the building up of the Australian ideology of the late 
nineteenth century. After the gold-rush, the bulk of the diggers did not remain 
on the gold-fields for long; though some became farmers, and with some the 
habits of the diggings lived on, the majority drifted to the cities to become 
urban workmen and later to follow the programme of the labour party, influ- 
enced by their own needs and experiences rather than those of the ‘bush’ 
(always excepting the shearers). 

All this is not to say that Dr Ward has not written a book of great interest, 
which will be extremely valuable for all students of Australian history. As was 
said before, there can be no doubt of the strength of the ‘bush’ tradition in 
Australia, providing as it did ‘for the Romantic imagination .... a symbol of 
escape from the drabness of urban, industrial civilisation.... and.... of 
patriotic nationalist sentiment’ (p. 234). Of the elements that made up this 
tradition, Dr Ward has given an excellent account, even if one believes (as 
does this reviewer) that the Australian outlook contains other elements too, 
which Dr Ward has not examined. But one should not censure him for not 
writing a different book from the one which is before us, though one may, 
perhaps, warn the reader that with all its great merits, this book does not tell 
quite the whole story of the development of the Australian character. 


University of Sydney A. G. L. SHaw 


Eric Stokes. The English Utilitarians and India. (Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 350. 455.) 


The policies (political, administrative, legal and economic) pursued in India 
under British Rule (including that of the East India Company) have always 
been the object of much controversy and criticism. It is seldom, however, that 
they have been traced to their philosophical roots, and, still less often, depicted 
as stemming (although in varied guises) from the same philosophical root. 
Professor Eric Stokes has made a learned, lucid, closely reasoned and highly 
discriminating study of this theme. He discusses the main concepts and 
principles of the Utilitarians, and shows how, whilst agreeing upon ends, but 
differing as to means, the outstanding members of the main ‘Schools’ of 
utilitarians advocated practical policies which not only conflicted with each 
other, but were, in important respects, almost diametrically opposed. 
His method is to present a historical analysis of the various threads in the 
utilitarian skein, illustrated throughout by the views and policies of the most 
influential members of those who determined British policy in India—for 
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instance, James Mill, Cornwallis, Munro, Macaulay, and Fitzjames Stephens, 
—which accounts not only for the fluctuations in the policies pursued—and, 
indeed, for the coexistence of contrasted policies in different Indian regions— 
but for the eventual emergence ‘long after the Utilitarians had ceased to be 
a distinctive party’ of a uniform system of Indian administration (in the sixties 
and seventies) ‘which harmonised a strong executive with the rule of law 
(p. 80). In this sense the influence of Utilitarianism did not cease in India 
until after the first world war, when liberalism gained its final (although long 
drawn-out) victory. 

Professor Stokes deals first with the utilitarian doctrine itself, and its ‘setting’ 
in India. He then discusses in detail the conflicts affecting the application of 
the doctrines in the spheres of first, the land revenue system (incidentally the 
only economic application to be analysed), second, the administrative system, 
and third, the reform and codification of the law. In his final chapter he deals 
with ‘The Utilitarian Legacy’, which culminated in the imperialism of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

From the Indian point of view Professor Stokes’ fascinating study is neces- 
sarily mainly of historical interest. But in many colonial areas (whether under 
the rule of Britain or of some other country) the clash of policies continues, 
controversy is as lively as ever, and the eventual outcome remains not only 
obscure, but of first-class importance for a substantial portion of the population 
of the world. For even if the eventual victory of liberalism can be assumed, the 
future use of ‘liberty’ will depend not only upon its timeliness, but also upon 
the policies pursued meanwhile. 


London School of Economics and Political Sctence VERA ANSTEY 


F. Kiem. A History of Western Technology. (Translated by D. W. Singer. Allen 
and Unwin. 1959. Pp. 401. 325.) 


This book is a translation of a German work first published in 1954. Its purpose 
is to trace the history of Western technology by means of selections from con- 
temporary documents, knit together by a brief explanatory narrative. It has 
an immense range to cover—from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age. Moreover, 
it seeks to portray changes not only in technology but also in the general intel- 
lectual and social environment, each reacting on the other: so it includes 
quotations from philosophers, economists, and poets as well as from engineers 
—and all this in 400 pages! 

Naturally, one cannot expect to find here any details of technological evo- 
lution, but only a broad outline, the aim being ‘to contribute towards a wide 
popular understanding of technological history’. Within these limitations, the 
book succeeds admirably in its purpose. The narrative is clear, concise, and 
accurate, while the selections from original sources do indeed illuminate the 
subject and bring it to life. The author packs in a tremendous amount of 
digested information, especially on the modern period. It is difficult, however, 
to find sufficient manuscript or printed material to illustrate technological 
development in the pre-modern period, as is admitted in the medieval section 
(p. 80). Even in later times there is similar difficulty, which is apt to produce 
a lack of proportion or historical distortion. Thus there are eight or nine pages 
on the raising of the Vatican Obelisk (1586), while many more important 
subjects pass undocumented; there are seven pages on Papin’s steam-pump, 
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but less than half a page on the engines of Savery and Newcomen. The lack 
of literary technological evidence, moreover, almost inevitably obliges the 
author to put in a somewhat excessive amount of material on the intellectual 
and social background. 

It is unfortunate that the excellent reprints of contemporary pictures and 
drawings are not generally in their appropriate places in the text; many are 
even out of period, medieval in graeco-roman, etc. Footnotes are relegated to 
the back of the book and are divided into two sections, an arrangement which 
is rather infuriating. A greater typographical differentiation between narrative 
and contemporary extracts, by the use of insetting, for example, would have 
been helpful. But these are criticisms for the printer and publisher. The 
German author is very competent in his handling of the material, which he 
draws from a wide range of sources and treats in a cosmopolitan and unbiased 
fashion. He provides an interesting view of the broad sweep of technological 
history. 


University of Manchester A. E. Musson 


W. G. HorrMann. The Growth of Industrial Economics. (Translated from the 
German by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner.) (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xiii + 183. 255.) 


This is a revised and expanded version of a book first published in German in 
1931. The main argument is that ‘whatever the relative amount of the factors 
of production, whatever the location factors, whatever the state of technology, 
the structure of the manufacturing sector of the economy has always followed 
a uniform pattern’. The food, textile, leather and furniture industries—defined 
as ‘consumer-goods’ industries—always develop first, but the metal-working, 
vehicle-building, engineering and chemical industries—the ‘capital-goods’ 
industries—soon develop faster than the first group. The relative sizes of the 
‘capital’ and “consumer-goods’ industries are used as the basis of a classification 
of stages of development. 

It would no doubt be possible to show that many components of the statisti- 
cal evidence are precariously based. But, while this might imply that it is 
dangerous for us to purloin individual statistics indiscriminately, it does not 
seriously damage the impression that Professor Hoffmann proves his point. 
But what has been proved? The simple dichotomy of goods leads to many 
arbitrary decisions. And even if this objection is brushed aside, it is not clear 
whether Professor Hoffmann wishes to elevate his inductive generalization 
to be some sort of necessary law. If so, what is the basis of the necessity: and 
what sort of penalties will be exacted from those planners who persistently 
disregard the natural course of economic development? 


Trinity College, Oxford J. F. Wricut 


E. J. Hosspawm. Primitive Rebels. (Manchester University Press. 1959. Pp. 
vii + 208. 255.) a) 


Mr Hobsbawm describes the archaic social movements characteristic of primi- 
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tive societies when they are drawn into ‘modern capitalistic economy’. He 
ranges from Italian brigandage to the Labour Church. For this attempt to 
deal with a most important, but grossly neglected, subject, historians of the 
nineteenth century are in his debt. 

Banditry impresses by its uniformity; ‘something like an ideal type of social 
banditry’ does seem to exist. The 1863 Commission recognized, as clearly as 
Mr Hobsbawm, that banditry was ‘the savage and brutal protest against age 
old injustice’. But the protest was rarely conscious Robin Hood-ism, either 
in bandits or in their peasant maintainers; when conscious it was politically 
conscious. True social bandits are a handful—Vardarelli, Angiolillo, perhaps 
the poet Crocco. What of Bizarro and the hundreds of other criminal brutes? 
Melchor took to robbing the local rich when the security regulations of the 
Extremadura highway were tightened up. In any case what is the point of 
robbing the poor? Peasants admire brutality as such without associating it 
with social revenge; a glance at the hojas sweltas proves this. Peasant attitudes 
to brigandage are more complex than the author admits; thus in N. Portugal, 
im the brigand’s own village, the relation was one of maintainer-local hero: 
in distant villages, when rich and poor were robbed, one of persecuted to 
persecutor. 

‘Social content’ casts less light on brigandage than the problems associated 
with recruitment and distribution: for instance, the relation of brigandage to 
army desertion and the disbanding of irregular troops. Andalusian brigandage 
was fed by ex-guerrillas who could not settle into civil society and by deserters 
who could not face Morillo in America. Large scale brigandage seems almost 
always to issue from a preceding organization belonging to the state or to 
rebels. Far from being ‘pre-political’ it is the hangover in peasant societies of 
a defeated political creed, however primitively experienced (Carlism in the 
Maestrazgo: Miguelism in Tras os Montes). Is is ‘spontaneous’ perhaps only 
at the criminal level. Traditionally, it is a standard escape from state exaction, 
whenever this becomes efficient, rather than from the incursions of a ‘new’ 
society: hence its connexion with conscription and taxation (Skane in the 
seventeenth Century: Tras os Montes in the nineteenth century, where, as in 
Southern Italy it was replaced by emigration at conscriptable age). 

In the case of the origins of Andalusian millenarianism we simply do not 
know enough to make any but the most tentative guesses. The author is rightly 
puzzled by the emergence of overt social protest in the 1860’s in Andalusia. 
I do not share his view that it arises ‘naturally’ (80) from the ‘unprece- 
dented’ cataclysm consequent on disentailment. We do not know how far 
this liberation changed the social structure of Andalusia. My own tentative 
view is that the poderoso had grown up by the end of the eighteenth century 
and that disentailment merely turned him from a tenant into an owner; seen 
from the labourer’s or small farmer’s angle the situation was unchanged—the 
best land and the commons were out of reach. I also suggest that consciousness 
of social injustices in the social situation of Andalusia was spread by Democrats 
(who later became ‘socialist’? Federal Republicans) perhaps largely from 
Seville. Men like Perez de Alamo and Salvoechea were preaching social revo- 
lution long before Bakunin’s apostles arrived. ‘Cantonalism’ which the 
author describes as a ‘demand for village independence’ represented 
something besides this primeval urge which is made to explain so much in 
Spanish history. It was a relatively sophisticated import which spread when 
the old progressistas sided with place and patronage in 1868. rr Pas 

As the author confesses, he is three books deep in this chapter. This criticism 
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of detail in a pioneer work does not detract from its great value. Over-bold 
generalization stimulates criticism and the core of the book forces us to over- 
haul our notions of nineteenth century history. Much of the book is 
definitive and the author generously recognizes where his conclusions are open 
to question. 

RayMOND CARR 
New College, Oxford 
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assumed to move forward in one piece so that regional differences are left out 
of account. The second objectionable feature is that the economy is divided 
only into two sectors, consumer goods and investment goods. No attempt is 
made to distinguish the separate roles of agriculture, transport or utilities and 
least of all the separate roles of particular staple crops or industries. There is 
not even a government to play an independent part. The third drawback in 
modern growth models, and it is perhaps surprising that it should occur 
after Keynes, is that demand plays a passive role. The accent is on the growth 
of capacity in the two sectors—capital goods and consumer goods—depending 
on population, investment, technical change. Demand has to grow so as to 
keep pace with capacity but what this implies is not considered in any detail. 
How should we expect demand to grow as a country gets richer? Will it be 
largely for food, clothes, houses or services? Will it be for variety or for standard- 
ized goods? Will lower costs and prices attract a greatly enlarged market 
or will demand be fairly inflexible. 

Some critics of modern growth models would direct their fire at other 
limitations; particularly at the neglect of sociological or institutional factors. 
In any full treatment of economic growth these forces cannot be neglected 
but this short essay will concentrate on the three points outlined above. It 
will argue that these three simplifications in the models mean that they cannot 
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begin to approximate to economic expansion as it occurred historically. When 
a model obscures more than it reveals the case for abandoning it is strong 
even if a better substitute is not yet available. 

To start with, let us take an economy in the conditions assumed in the 
model, ask how economic growth might be expected to occur and contrast 
this with most historical experience. Our model economy is ‘closed’, that is 
with negligible international trade; and backward, that is with low average 
income. 

Since we are considering a backward country we know that about four- 
fifths of the population will live in the countryside engaged in agriculture or 
domestic crafts and service trades. The country must be poor because pro- 
ductivity per head is low in nearly every occupation. The problem of economic 
growth is to raise that productivity, not once and for all but continuously, 
ie. to ‘take-off? on the road to expanding wealth and industrialization. 
Under the rules of the theoretical model we cannot postulate a vigorous 
government which thrusts the economy forward in a planned expansion. 
Growth has to take place under the urge of spontaneous economic forces. 

As so much of the national income arises from agriculture, land is the first 
place in which to look for expansion. There is certain to be a hunger for 
land, not necessarily because the total area of cultivable land is small, but 
because considerable capital investment is needed to bring more land into 
use. It would need clearance, irrigation, drainage, access roads and so on. 
Only a few private individuals would have the capital to acquire large areas, 
to employ labour and to bring fresh land under the plough, and there is heavy 
competition for available capital for use in trade and usury as well as for 
conspicuous consumption. So long as land is scarce families have to make do 
with such holdings as they have (if they have any) or offer their labour for 
what it will fetch on other people’s land or in local domestic crafts and service 
trades. Labour is therefore plentiful and tends to be used wastefully, but it 
is misleading to call it cheap labour for its productivity is so low. Similarly, 
goods are not cheap in terms of the purchasing power of the average family 
who have to use nearly all their income for the necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter. This means that the market for non-agricultural products remains 
small even though the population in the countryside may be large. 

The size of the market, limited as it is by low incomes per head, is further 
reduced by high transport costs which affect both the movement of raw 
materials and the distribution of finished goods. The cost of transport may in 
part be high because of local tolls and duties but by far the most important 
reason is the expense of cross-country carriage in an area where the railway 
and the lorry have yet to be developed. Under these conditions water transport 
would be extremely cheap and distance of almost no account (piracy risks 
excluded) while land transport might cost the earth and bulky goods could 
double in price in twenty-five miles. This means that areas connected by water 
can easily become part of the same developing trading area while areas 
connected only by land are very loosely tied together. 

Here we have one basic reason why national models of economic growth 
are unhelpful. They disguise the fact that international trade is often much 
cheaper and easier than internal trade and that specialization between 
countries is often much easier and earlier than specialization between regions 
within a country. But let us leave for a moment this question of water-linked 
trading areas and continue with our question of how continuing economic 
growth can be expected to occur in our closed backward society. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH So3 


Within such a society agricultural expansion is very possible but we must 
expect it to be slow. It is isolated from the world market and from foreign 
capital, techniques and labour. It cannot develop some primary products 
—cotton, wheat, meat, wool—of which it is a natural cheap supplier and 
specialize in pouring ever-increasing amounts on to the world market. This 
is the way in which many economies have experienced fast and continuing 
agricultural expansion and in some cases this has led on to industrialization. 
But our closed economy has no such opportunities. Its agriculture must expand 
in a ‘balanced fashion’ supplying the varied needs of its home market as each 
facet of demand develops, and it cannot benefit from the shock of effects of 
discovering unlimited opportunities in exports or from the influx of foreign 
ideas, foreign capital and labour. In an agricultural region with poor land 
communication to the sea and rivers, expansion is slow as well as ‘balanced’. 
It takes a long time to alter the property relationships, improve techniques 
and expand the acreage. Of course, efficient local and central government 
can, over the long run, make a tremendous difference to such agricultural 
societies by maintaining peace and the rule of law, by schemes of water 
control, and by improving transport. But important though these changes 
can be, their very slowness means that the expansion in output will be largely 
offset by population expansion, and the rise in income per head in agriculture 
is modest. 

Even if we can postulate a steady, if slow, improvement in agriculture in 
our closed backward economy, would it be sufficient to stimulate an expansion 
in other sectors sufficient for a ‘take-off’? The fact that there is some rise in 
income per head, and a considerable increase in the number of heads, will 
result in an expanding market for goods although the continued expense of 
transport puts limits on the amount of regional specialization. But in these 
conditions at what point in the economy would any fast expansion be likely to 
occur? 

We have seen that it would not be in agriculture itself and it will not be 
in the primary processing industries—grain milling, brewing, sugar refining, 
ore smelting—where the materials are heavy in relation to their value and 
so the high cost of internal transport will limit the concentration of processing. 
The development of high productivity industry in this direction can only 
be small and the local domestic processor will therefore survive despite the 
inefficiency of his labour. Besides this curb on specialization caused by trans- 
port costs there is the second constraint caused by the income elasticity of 
demand. If income per head in our closed economy started rising quickly, 
much of the increase would swing away from foodstuffs, no matter how 
processed, and be concentrated on other areas of expenditure. In a closed 
economy we could not expect continuing growth to be concentrated on 
agriculture or processing. 

If we turn away from primary production and look at the building trade 
—the main occupation in the investment sector—we have a very different 
picture. There need be no barriers of demand or transport costs to limit 
the expansion. What is vital is the ability of the State and of the rich to obtain 
command over resources and their desire to spend those resources on building. 
There is no limit to the building of castles, palaces, country houses and ca- 
thedrals or of harbours, docks, roads and canals. Building plays a major 
part in dis-hoarding, even though it may not be a very productive investment. 
But building by its nature remains a scattered, unstandardized and largely 
unmechanized industry. In most economies productivity in building lags and 
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does not lead the rest of the economy, and the cost per square foot of building 
rises relative to other costs as the economy advances. We certainly cannot 
look to the building trade itself for that fast expansion in productivity which 
leads to a more affluent society. But that does not mean that the building 
trade is not important. We said that agricultural expansion was a necessary 
part of the picture to provide an expanded market as well as a supply of food 
and primaries for other sectors. Similarly, the building industry has to provide 
the improved transport, utilities and houses. Both participate in the growth 
of a closed economy without taking the leading role. 

When we turn to consumer goods we see the advantage over foodstuffs in 
transport costs and in income elasticity of demand. In the case of many 
consumer goods, transport costs are less important because the products are 
high in value relative to their weight. In addition to this their income elasticity 
is high. Also the productivity per worker can more easily be raised quickly 
and continuously than in most primary production or building. But a lot 
depends on the nature of demand and the particular consumer good we are 
considering. If the demand is for luxury products for the rich, this will mean 
individual styling and give little hope for continuing expansion of large-scale 
industry and mechanization, even though the rate of growth of production 
may be impressive for a time. Silks and satins, fine furniture and glass, clocks 
and books are no basis for ‘take-off’. We saw this in Europe and the Far East 
before the Industrial Revolution, even where there was an export market to 
help the expansion. 

If the income per head is high enough and the transport costs low enough 
to provide a fast-growing market for consumer goods for the poorer income 
groups, then the prospects for continuing expansion in the output of standard- 
ized consumer goods is much brighter. With it goes the prospects for industri- 
alization and high productivity. But even here we come up against the limi- 
tations of our ‘closed economy’ model in slowing down the rate of expansion. 
The requirements of ‘balanced growth’ restrict the economies of scale. Fast 
and continual expansion would be much easier if the economy could constitute 
itself a low-cost producer in a few types of consumer goods and exploit the 
world market. The smaller the home economy the more forcible this limitation 
becomes. Indeed, for many small, backward countries to-day this deficiency 
in the economies of scale is the major obstacle to the expansion of manu- 
factures for their home market. 

So far this discussion has tried to substantiate the three major objections 
to theoretical growth models (neglect of foreign trade, neglect of individual 
regions and industries, neglect of the details of demand) by arguing that in a 
closed economy growth would be slow because it would be limited to meeting 
the ‘balanced’ demand of the home market. Within this limitation the pro- 
duction of cheap consumer goods provides the most likely field for ‘take-off’. 

If ‘balanced growth’ is slow growth (except where a modern government 
can push the economy along against the restraint of market forces) is the 
converse true? Is an expansion based on an export expansion necessarily 
fast? In many cases the answer is ‘yes’ as many examples leap to mind—timber, 
metal, grain, wool, meat—where the expansion of production for export was 
both fast and prolonged. 

_ The stimulus which set off the primary export took many forms. Sometimes 
it was the discovery of a rich vein of mineral—gold, diamonds, copper, iron 
ore, oil. Sometimes in agriculture it was the combination of fertile country, 
improved transport and technical improvements in production. Sometimes 
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the impulse came from the side of demand as the world market expanded 
for, say, raw cotton in the Industrial Revolution or raw rubber with the 
growth of the automobile. Sometimes the boost came when alternative 
suppliers were hit by war, crop disease, rising labour costs, or a change in 
the world tariff structure. 

Whatever the background to the boost, the position was that the country 
could deliver some primary product to the ports at a cost which was low 
by world standards, and this cheapness could be improved as the initial 
success caused capital to be poured into new investments, particularly into 
better internal transport. Once on board ship the world market was wide 
open. This, of course, is a gross over-statement, but it is historically more true 
of primary products than manufactures. In part, this was because primaries 
are more standardized and the problems of design and quality are small 
compared with those which beset a country trying to break into a world 
manufactures market. In part, the world market was open because the major 
world importers tended to keep their tariffs lower on primary products than 
on manufactures. So a primary country which had become a cheap supplier 
of a primary product faced a market which was huge in relation to the 
possibilities of local production. When this happened expansion was fast and 
furious though naturally it was not always easy. Temporary checks to progress 
came most frequently from internal political uncertainties or the temporary 
glutting of world market by total world supply. But while the country remained 
a cheap supplier, the continual long-run growth of its primary export indus- 
tries was assured. 

To argue that most fast economic expansions of the past have been based 
on the export trade, and in particular on the export of primary products, is 
far from claiming that all such expansions must be in the nature of a ‘take-off’, 
that is to say, that once started they will carry on the expansion of the economy 
until the country has progressed from a poor agricultural to a rich industrial 
nation. To illustrate some of the possibilities let us examine very briefly two 
different types of primary export boom. 

The first case is one which brings out the second of the three criticisms 
made of current theoretical models of economic growth, that they neglect 
regional differences in an economy. This is the case of the ‘enclave’ develop- 
ment when the fast export expansion affects only a small part of the country 
and leaves the rest largely untouched. Typically in this case, it is the foreigners 
who see the possibilities of the expansion of some primary product in a new 
area. They come in and organize new low-cost production in, say, diamonds, 
copper, tea and rubber. Usually they provide the capital and the technical 
skill for the expansion though local peasants may respond to the chances of 
profit with remarkable increases in output. Foreigners provide the necessary 
loans to the local governments for railway, road and harbour extensions. 
The banking and marketing services which develop are foreign in origin 
and limit themselves to linking the export economy with the world overseas. 
In the extreme case, much of the labour needed for the expanding industry 
is brought in from abroad and much of the food to feed the labour is imported. 
This is the typical picture of the fast-expanding export ‘enclave’; capitalistic, 
foreign dominated, and very little connected with the rest of the economy. 
We have seen this type of development in many parts of the world, Africa, 
India, Latin America and the Far East. 

It is easy to see why this economic development of the ‘enclave’ does not 
spread very much to the rest of the economy. Since so much of the capital, 
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enterprise, and possibly labour are brought in from abroad, the effect on 
local entrepreneurship, mobility of labour and the development of skills, 
is small. But beyond this, the effect of the primary expansion in providing 
an expanding market for local goods is restricted. This is because a great 
deal of the income which is created leaks abroad. Foreign shareholders do 
their consuming elsewhere, foreign managers and imported labour take much 
of their savings abroad. The labour for the ‘expanding enclave’ is usually 
low-wage labour so that the market for non-food goods is small. But even 
this market is confined to local products because in the absence of tariffs 
and quotas it is very often cheaper to draw in goods from other countries 
to supply the ‘enclave’s’ needs and even if foreign goods are not cheaper, 
they are more appealing in quality. 

This picture of a fast expansion of primary exports which affects only a 
small proportion of an economy, is an extreme example, but there are very 
many cases which approximate to it in some degree. Wherever the primary 
expansion is based on cheap labour, the enlargement of the home market 
for non-food goods will be restricted. Wherever that expansion is not confined 
to home products by tariffs or other devices, much of it will leak abroad. 
Even when the expanding demand has some repercussion on the home market 
there will be only a modest raising of productivity elsewhere in the country 
unless conditions are such that the increasing demand is met by a growth of 
factory industry rather than domestic production. 

The ‘enclave’ expansion in a low-wage country is one kind of primary 
expansion; it does not lead to ‘take-off’. Let us now look at the primary boom 
in a high-wage country which succeeds in ushering in an expanding industrial 
economy. This is the case with the expansion of the North American or 
Australasian type. Here the economy is open and fertile with an abundance 
of good land which can be developed by improved transport. The labour 
which is allowed to enter the area is expensive and has to be used in conditions 
of high productivity. This is the very reverse of the typically poor agricultural 
country which we outlined earlier. 

Here we can see the primary boom leading on to industrialization va the 
processing industries and industrialization via the consumer goods industries. 
The processing industries are not restricted by the barrier of demand or 
transport, for the demand is that of the whole world market, and internal 
transport costs are reduced by big programmes of road and rail construction. 
The governments play their part. They help in the programme of public 
utility development, they help in aiding the importation of high-grade labour 
and in the restriction of cheap labour. They help in research which will assist 
the primary and processing industries—strains of seed and stock, refrigeration, 
curing, etc. Beyond this, too, the government use import tariffs to divert 
much of the increase in demand on to local manufactures. This was not always 
done as a conscious policy of industrialization. The motive for tariffs on 
imported manufactures was often as much to raise revenue as anything else. 
In actual historical experience, too, the governments of primary producers 
had little option but to protect industrial capacity which had been created 
during the European wars. The wars both stimulated the demand for metal 
and chemical goods and interfered with the normal supply of manufactures 
from abroad. When the war was over the new high-cost industries in the 
primary countries needed protection if they were not to go under. But whether 
it was for revenue to cope with the dislocation caused by war, or as part of 
a conscious policy of industrialization, the effect was a protective system which 
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directed much of the increased demand for manufactures on to home supply. 
The protection meant, too, that foreign manufacturers had to erect plants 
inside the tariff walls if they were to retain a hold on the market. All this 
meant that a primary export boom could and did lead on to continuous 
growth and an industrial society. As far as exports are concerned, the country 
may remain a primary area. Its industry remains high-cost because its im- 
provements in manufacturing efficiency are outstripped by its wage rates and 
it never becomes a cheap supplier at the current exchange rates. But the 
ability to become an exporter of manufactures rather than of primaries is 
no indication of wealth or poverty or of the success or failure of the process 
of economic growth. 

The discussion up to this point has tried to show the limitations of a model 
of economic growth based on homogeneous closed economy by arguing firstly, 
that under a free enterprise, a closed economy means ‘balanced growth’ 
which is bound to be slow; secondly, that fast growth has historically usually 
been based on exports of one or two primary products; thirdly, that such 
primary expansion may leave much of the rest of the economy untouched 
and may or may not lead on to continuous growth in productivity. An im- 
portant assumption underlying the argument is that we are facing a world 
market in which some countries have already industrialized. This means a 
fast-growing world market for more products. It means international 
movement of capital, skilled labour and techniques. It means that backward 
countries can draw on the experience and example of high labour productivity 
somewhere in the world. On the debit side there is the difficulty of breaking 
into markets for manufactures which other countries make extremely well 
and are constantly improving. Would we need to alter the arguments for 
economic growth which occurred before the first Industrial Revolution? Put 
another way, does the discussion help to explain the failure of any economy 
to ‘take-off’ before 1780 and the successful experience of Britain after that date? 

The largest economies in terms of population and total national incomes 
were probably India and China. But all the economies outside Europe were 
extremely poor in terms of income per head and their markets were further 
fragmented by high internal transport costs, high duties and considerable 
commercial risks. Sea transport was, of course, less expensive but foreign 
duties and commercial risks narrowed the range. When periods of peace and 
good administration led to some rise in income, the rich could afford con- 
siderable luxuries. The expansion in luxury production and even the im- 
provements in techniques were remarkable—especially in China—but this 
did not lead on to industrialization. 

In Europe before the eighteenth century the trading area was expanding. 
The rise in population and possibly a small rise in output per head in agri- 
culture were slowly creating a mass market. This was helped by falling trans- 
port costs which were supplemented by lower internal tariffs as the emergence 
of larger nation states with their colonies formed a rather better approximation 
to internal free trade. But land transport was still extremely expensive and the 
nations which had the best command of sea-borne trade secured the fastest 
economic growth. The Italian towns, Holland, France and finally Britain 
expanded many sectors of their economy through this sea-borne trade. They 
developed their processing industries (salting fish, drying tobacco, refining 
sugar and lead), they expanded luxury manufactures (expensive textiles, 
glass, furniture), and they often had the most progressive agriculture of the 
day in the hinterland of the trading towns. Yet this failed to produce an 
industrial revolution till the end of the eighteenth century. 
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The crux of the argument in this essay is that the most vital circumstance 
for the first industrial revolution was the market condition in the trading area, 
and this was only slowly ripening before 1780. Only slowly did purchasing 
power change with population, income per head, transport costs and restraints 
on trade. But the market was expanding and the vital question was when would 
a producer of some mass-consumption goods capture enough of it to allow 
fast and continuous expansion of their production. It must be mass-consumption 
goods and not luxuries for reasons we have noted. Also those mass sales 
could be greatly expanded and ‘take-off’ be made earlier and made more 
secure if sharp and continuous falls in price to the consumer both enlarged the 
total market and under-cut rival suppliers. In what mass lines would we 
expect such a break-through to occur? 

It would not occur in agriculture. Old-established and undeveloped agri- 
cultural communities of pre-nineteenth-century Europe could not achieve 
sharp and continuous increases in productivity and falls in cost. It would 
not occur in the processing trades unless the cost of inland transport was 
drastically cut. The value added by processing was such a small part of the 
final delivered cost to the consumer that even a remarkable drop in processing 
costs would not work the trick. It is fairly obvious that manufactured consumer 
goods was the most likely point at which a growing mass market could be 
captured and expanded by a rapid fall in price. 

Of the two broad groups of consumer goods, metals and textiles, the metal 
group was the less likely to offer the opportunities for the first rapid industri- 
alization. Metals use bulky ores and fuels and it would need a revolution in 
the cost of internal transport greatly to reduce these charges. That is to say, 
we would need the canal and the railway. Further, metal working involves 
complicated chemical processes, and the introduction of reliable improvements 
in techniques is difficult. It is not pure hindsight to suggest that the most 
likely area which would trigger the first ‘take-off’ was textiles. But we should 
say at once that this need not be true for all economies in subsequent periods. 
Once one country has industrialized the trading world is bound to be trans- 
formed. 

In textiles the mechanical processes are fairly simple and the mass market 
for cheap goods potentially huge. But if one, and only one, country was to turn 
the slow expansion of the market into fast and furious growth for itself, it needed 
a break-through in costs. Where was this likely to come? In discussing this it is 
easy to concentrate on textile processing and forget the raw material. It has 
never been possible to produce raw silk cheaply, and silk has never been a 
cheap textile. Until well into the nineteenth century it was not possible to 
produce raw wool cheaply, and woollens and worsteds never expanded at a 
startling rate. An essential ingredient of the first Industrial Revolution was the 
rapid and continuous fall in the cost in European manufacturing areas of 
one vegetable fibre cotton. Had it not been for the productivity of the virgin 
upland soil of the southern United States the first Industrial Revolution 
might have been delayed quite a while. 

This, then, is the argument about the ripening condition of the markets 
in the world trading area in the eighteenth century. For many reasons it 
was Britain which took advantage of those conditions and ‘took-off’. Not least 
among those reasons was the size of Britain’s home and colonial markets 
which gave her a good start on the race for expansion in the trading area as 
a whole. By the mid-eighteenth century the United Kingdom was the largest 
free-trade area in the world. But in the expansion which followed exports 
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rose faster than home sales and exports to Europe were particularly important. 

These crude arguments have been used to illustrate the simple thesis of 
this essay: that economic growth is not to be tackled in terms of closed homo- 
geneous societies. It depends on the experience of a trading area rather than of 
a nation. It is best approached via particular industries and particular products 
and the income elasticity of demand for those products must be kept firmly 
in the picture. 
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EVIDENCE OF WEATHER IN THE ACCOUNT ROLLS OF 
THE BISHOPRIC OF WINCHESTER 1209-1350 


By J. TITOW 


I 


a large number of references to weather which can be arranged into a 

calendar of weather conditions for a considerable number of years and 
be used as a check upon, and to fill in the gaps in, the accounts of the chroni- 
clers.. They are superior to the latter since they were recorded by the men 
on the spot in the same years to which they relate and are free of the chroni- 
clers’ colourful exaggerations and retrospective inaccuracies. And the fact 
that these manorial accounts were audited within a year by men with full 
knowledge of the conditions on more than one manor goes a long way towards 
dispelling any suspicions that some at least of these references might be no 
more than a convenient excuse on the part of the reeve for overspending or 
negligence. A more tangible proof of the basic veracity of these references is 
the fact that they are fully borne out by parallel evidence from other estates 
such as, for example, the references to weather in the Account Rolls of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey.? 

The usefulness of this evidence is, however, limited by the nature of the 
documents from which it is derived. Our references to weather all derive 
from bailiff’s accounts where they appear only when they happen to explain 
why certain items of expenditure are unusually large or certain items of 
income unusually small, and thus reflect only departures from the normal. 
But although references to weather are, from the point of view of our docu- 
ments, quite incidental to their main purpose, the wide coverage of our 
evidence (some 50 separate manorial accounts for the same number of manors 
to each annual roll) makes it, as a rule, possible to assemble a considerable 
number of such entries for each year. When such entries for a number of 
manors agree they enable us to form a clear picture of the weather prevailing 
at the time. They also justify the assumption that, when no such references 
are present on any of the fifty odd manors, the year in question must have 
been, from the point of view of the weather conditions, an ordinary one. 

This last assumption must however be qualified in two important respects. 
It cannot be held valid for the very earliest years of our period (up to about 
1230), for the earliest Accounts are almost completely devoid of any explanatory 
matter whatsoever. And secondly it cannot be considered wholly valid for 
winter weather, This latter limitation may however require an explanation. 
It is in the nature of our documents that references to weather should be of a 
certain type and should occur, predominantly, in connexion with certain 
manorial operations especially affected by the extremes of weather. It is for 
this reason that references to weather in winter are less frequent than similar 


[Ta Account Rolls of the estates of the Bishops of Winchester contain 


1 A Meteorological Chronology to A.D. 1450, ed. by C. E. Britton (H.M.S.O. 1937) is a very 
useful compilation of references to weather in various chronicles. 


4 See pp- 402~3 and the evidence tabulated there. I am grateful to Professor Postan for per- 
mission to reproduce it. 
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references for summer or autumn, for winter was the least active period of 
the year when almost all the work which had to be done could be done, 
relatively speaking, at leisure and with customary labour. Nevertheless, 
though opportunities for blaming weather in that season for unusually high 
expenditure or unusually low receipts are very few, references to winter 
weather are found in considerable numbers. They are twofold in character. 
References to hard winters are usually met with as an explanation of unusually 
large quantities of grain fed to manorial animals; references to wet winters 
do sometimes occur in connexion with the profits of winter pastures. 

The most common types of reference to the weather in summer are the 
references to dry weather occurring as an explanation why costs of repairs to 
the manorial ploughs were higher than usual, or why amounts realised from 
the farming out of the dactagium of the manorial cows and ewes, or from the 
sale of the dairy produce, were smaller than usual. References to the weather 
in autumn relate almost entirely to wet weather in connexion with harvesting 
and haymaking. Indeed such is the nature of the autumn operations that 
lack of references to wet weather must be taken as a positive indication of a 
reasonably dry season. 

Finally when evaluating references to weather one must consider the 
frequency with which they occur and the context in which they appear before 
deciding whether the information contained in them applies to the whole 
season or forms an isolated occurrence, and whether it is of a purely local 
incidence. 


II 


The arrangement of the tables is as follows. A brief summary of the prevailing 
weather conditions in each year is given first under the headings winter, 
summer, autumn, followed by the figures indicative of the quality of the wheat 
harvest and by as full account as possible of references to weather for the 
year. It should be noted that winter in this context is the winter starting 
in the previous year and preceding the summer of the current year, and not 
the winter following the summer of the current year and ending in the following 
year. References of special interest indirectly connected with the weather 
have been included and are given after the weather references under the 
heading ‘other references’. All references are given in two parts: a) the 
unitalicized heading intended to indicate the nature of the context from which 
they were abstracted and the place in the Account Roll where they can be 
found; and b) the italicized part, being the verbatim transcript of any reference 
(or the significant part of any text) relevant to our purpose. It must also be 
emphasized that the seasonal arrangement is one of convenience and should 
not be taken too literally. In many cases the context in which references to 
weather occur is the only guide to the season in which the described conditions 
prevailed. Even when the season is stated it must be remembered that, from 
the point of view of the Accounts as such, the boundary between winter and 
summer is ill-defined and that the former included most, if not all, of the 
spring. ‘ 

Figures indicative of the quality of the wheat harvest are given for all the 
years for which they can be calculated. These are as follows: i) The gross yield 
per seed being the average for the year of all the manors for which it can be 
calculated; ii) Deviation in percentages from the average yield for the period 
1209-1350 as a whole (which is 3-83), the latter being the average of all the 
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annual average yields; iii) The price of wheat per quarter, being, as in the 
previous study 1, the average of the average prices on the five manors of ‘Taun- 
ton, Meon, Wargrave, Fareham, and Waltham. It is realized that the annual 
average yields calculated from a somewhat inconstant number of manors 
are not strictly speaking commensurable, but since there 1s hardly a manor 
for which the evidence at one time or another is not defective or missing 
altogether, exclusion of all manors which do not form an unbroken series 
would have left us with no manors at all, while the alternative of filling in the 
gaps with some artificial figure is unacceptable. A schematic representation 
of the basis of the annual yield calculations is therefore given after the weather 
calendar together with the list of the Bishop’s manors arranged according 
to their geographical distribution.2 It must also be realized that, in view of 
somewhat different rates of sowing as between manor and manor, and the 
changes in such rates in the course of time, it would have been better to have 
used yields per acre rather than yields per seed. Since, however, the calculation 
of yields per acre on the Winchester manors would have involved us in the 
rather complicated business of converting customary acres into measured 
acres, and as the use of yield figures so calculated would have been open 
to equally serious objections, the method adopted was thought preferable. 


III 


Although the main object of this paper is to make available the information 
on weather contained in the manorial rolls of the Bishops of Winchester it 
may perhaps be worth while to indicate certain correlations which suggest 
themselves rather than to postpone all reference to them until such time 
as they can be discussed at length. 

One such correlation is that between prices, yields, and weather. The 
correlation between yields and prices is of course too obvious to be worth 
elaborating and has been assumed as self-evident in a previous study.? But 
if students require further proof of the hypothesis that short-term fluctuations 
of prices closely followed harvests and can therefore be used as an index of 
harvests, that proof will be found in the figures of yields on the Bishop’s manors. 
For if the latter were correlated with prices 4 it would be found that the 
correlations are of the highest order and the corresponding indices of deviation 
almost identical. 

Less self-evident is the correlation between yields and weather, since at 
this point no established view holds the field, though attempts have sometimes 
been made to argue that bad harvests denoted hard weather. It will be 
presently seen that if ‘hard’ means ‘cold’ winter, ‘hard’ weather was more 
likely to be the. cause of good harvests than of bad. The correlation between 
yields and weather is clearest in the case of the outstandingly good and the 
outstandingly bad harvests. By the outstandingly good harvests I mean 
harvests at least 15 per cent above the average (as in the years 1232, 1236, 1248, 


1 M. M. Postan and J. ‘Titow, ‘Heriots and Prices on Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. XI (1959), No. 3. 

2 See pp. 406-7. 

3M. M. Postan and J. Titow of. cit. 

4 The particulars of yields and prices as entered in the tabulation in any given year are not 
corresponding entities, for since yields, which are here entered in the calendar year of sowing, 
represent the quality of the harvest known only at the very end of the year of account, it is the 


following account’s prices which should be considered in conjunction with any given year’s 
yields. 
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1272, 1287, 1298, 1309, 1311, 1313, 1318, 1325, 1326, 1332, 1337, 1338 and 
1344), and by outstandingly bad harvests I mean harvests at least 15 per cent 
lower than the average (as in the years 1224, 1226, 1283, 1290, 1310, 1315, 1316, 
1339, 1343, 1346, 1349 and 1350). It will be seen from Table I} that out- 
standingly good harvests seem to occur as a result of the following weather 
sequence: 


Previous summer/autumn: very dry 

Winter: hard or no reference (average?) 

Summer: very dry. 
The outstandingly bad harvests 2 seem to follow two weather patterns, a 
wet one: 


Previous autumn: wet or very wet 


Winter: wet (or fields under water after autumn rains) 
Summer: wet 

as in the years 1224, 1315, 1316, 1349 and 1350; and 

a dry one: 


Previous autumn: wet 


Winter: no reference (average?) 
Summer: dry 
as in the years 1226, 1283, 1290, 1310, 1339, 1343 and 1346. 


Harvests following upon hard winters are perhaps worth special attention. 
Lack of uniformity, with harvests well above the average and harvests well 
below the average about equal in number, seems to be the most striking 
feature which emerges from such an investigation, strongly suggesting that 
‘hardness’ of winter as such was not a decisive factor and certainly not, in 
itself, an influence to the bad. Of all the harvests following upon what seem 
to have been hard winters three were extremely good (1236 deviation from 
the average +33:42%, 1248 deviation from the average +23:50%, 1326 
deviation from the average +34-46%) and two extremely bad (1226 deviation 
from the average —26-63°% and 1339 deviation from the average —40-73%), 
while the majority hovered just around the average on either side of it (1225: 
+0°78%, 1254: —1°57%, 1257: —8-62%, 1268: +0-26%, 1269: — price 
slightly higher, 1292: —8-88%, 1314: +8-09%, 1328 = average, 1330: 
+4:18%, and 1340: +7-31%). It must however be noted that all the years 
with hard winters which were below the average had one feature in common: 
the preceding autumn or the winter in question were wet. And if it is :emem- 
bered how ill-defined, from the point of view of our evidence, is the delimitation 
of the seasons it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that it was this wetness 
of the late autumn or early winter, and not the cold weather during winter, 
that was responsible for the bad harvests. The years 1340 and 1292 seem 
especially significant in this context. Of all the references to hard winters 
those for the winter 1339/40 and 1291/92 are couched in the strongest terms. 
The winter of 1340 was followed by a harvest above the average (deviation 
+7-31%), the winter of 1292 below the average (deviation —8-88%). Both 
these harvests must be considered as better than might have been expected; 
the wet autumn of 1339 followed by rains in the early part of the winter would 


1 See p. 403. 
2 See Table II, p. 403. 
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have warranted a poorer harvest, and the wet long autumn of 1291, coupled 
with floods in the following summer and wet autumn, would have led one to 
expect a worse harvest than the one actually gathered. The only other harvest 
significantly below the average, that of 1257, followed upon a hard but, 
apparently, also a wet winter, while the harvest of the hard winter year of 
1314 was very good indeed considering the very wet and long autumn of 
1313. It is also worth remembering that the best harvest on record, that of 
1326, followed upon a hard winter. 

Another important correlation is that between mortalities and weather. 
It has been argued recently ! that there was a very close correlation between 
mortalities, especially among the very poorest strata of the village society, 
and bad harvests. The argument was that mortality was due to famine 
but occasionally was also caused by epidemics independent of harvests. 
If it was further to be accepted that high mortality from famines is indicated 
by increases in the mortality of the poorest element (i.e. persons from whom 
non-animal heriots were collected) then the examination of the weather in 
years of undifferentiated mortality i.e. those years of high mortality in which 
the death rate of the not-so-poor tenants (i.e. those having an animal to give) 
was as high or even higher than that of the poorest tenants, would perhaps 
throw some light on the climatic conditions which (their bearing on the 
quality of the harvest apart) were most likely to be favourable to the spread 
of disease and advent of epidemics. 

Years when mortality was high but not ‘differentiated’, i.e. was not marked 
by higher death rates of the poor and was also not obviously related to prices 
and harvests, were 1216, 1233, 1236, 1248, 1272, 1287, 1308, 1911, 1328 
and 1342.2 If the evidence of deaths in these years is compared with such 
references to weather as we possess, two conclusions, I think, suggest themselves. 
Although, as has been previously pointed out, lack of reference to hard winters 
may in fact conceal a hard winter, it seems, nevertheless, significant that of 
all the winters which are said to have been hard only three, those of 1236, 
1248 and 1292, coincided with high mortality of that type, while the remaining 
years of hard winters had mortalities about or below normal. All other years 
of ‘undifferentiated’ mortalities coincided with, or followed upon, long periods 
of dry weather, mostly dry summers. Even when one considers the case of 
the three hard-winter years of high mortality cited above, two of them will 
be seen to have coincided with very dry summers. The summer of 1236 was 
a very dry one and although there are no accounts extant for the preceding 
year the outstandingly good harvest of 1236 (deviation from the average 
+33°42%) strongly suggests a dry preceding autumn and summer. The year 
1248 also had a very dry summer and followed, explicitly, upon a dry autumn 
and a very dry summer of 1247. Furthermore the Account for 1236 contains 
references to caristia metencium which, unlike references to caristia temporum 
(which invariably occur in connexion with customary services ad cibum and 
coincide with periods of unusually high prices) seem to indicate scarcity of 
labour due to heavy mortality which, when not caused by famine conditions 


1 M. M. Postan and J. Titow of. cit. of. p. 405-408. 

2 For the discussion of mortalities and harvests see M. M. Postan and J. Titow op. cit. cf. pp. 
405-408. For total animal heriots from 1245 onwards see ibid. Table I. Total animal heriots 
for all the available years prior to 1245 are as follows: 1209: 22, 1211: 25, 12122 91, Lota TG 
1216: 39+ Fareham (missing), 1218: 30, 1219: 20+ Fareham (damaged), 1220: 12+ Fareham 
(damaged), 1221: 20, 1224: 22, 1225: 26, 1226: 12, 1227: 27, 1232: 25, 1233: 32, 1236: 31, 
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(and the years 1236 and 1248 with their yields of +-33:42% and +23°50% 
above the average clearly were not famine years) must have been due to epi- 
demics.! Similar references can be found in the Accounts for the years 1300, 
1331 and 1332. Of these three the first had a fairly high overall mortality, and 
the fact that the yield for that year although below the average (—495°%,) was 
not exceptionally low, and that it followed upon a succession of good harvests, 
strongly supports the supposition of the prevalence of epidemic conditions 
in that year. The years 1331 and 1332 both had yields above the average 
(-+-6°53% and +16:19%) which again strongly supports the same assumption. 
Similarly juxtapositioning of yield deviation, mortality figures, and the data on 
weather conditions often suggests an epidemic following a dry summer as a 
reasonable solution to an otherwise puzzling problem. Such may have been 
the case in most of the years in which Professor Postan’s and my study of 
heriots did not indicate a clear connexion between high mortalities and 
harvests i.e. 1272, 1287, 1308, 1311 and 1342, all of which were and/or 
followed periods of drought and had harvests above the average. 

Finally one more avenue of investigation suggests itself, though the author 
does not feel himself qualified to do more than to draw attention to it the 
way in which the references to weather here presented compare with the data 
derived from the study of tree-rings. The confrontation of these references 
with the data on tree-rings in the same period discussed by Dr Schove and 
Mr Lowther 2, while showing some divergences in the case of long-term 
trends, discloses a striking agreement with practically all the individual 
instances of the narrow-ring and wide-ring years quoted by them. Thus the 
years 1236, 1245, 1288, 1319 and 1333 cited as years of very narrow rings 
representing droughts, and the years 1237, 1249 and 1299 cited as years of 
wide rings (of the dry +1 type), correspond exactly to the weather conditions 
for those years as described in the Winchester Account Rolls. 


Cambridge 
CALENDAR OF REFERENCES TO WEATHER 


1209 ® (Eccl. Comm. 2/159270A 4). 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2°57 
1211 (270B). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3-17 Deviation: —17-:23% Price: 3°83 

1212 (271). No references to weather. 

Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2°70 
1214 (272). No references to weather. 

Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 2°57 
1216 (273). No references to weather. 

Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3°51 
1218 (274). No references to weather. 

Yield: 2-97 Deviation: —22°45% Price: 4:62 

1 What was the nature of these epidemics is not difficult to conjecture. They must have been, 

predominantly, summer epidemics of the enteric variety. See also M. M. Postan and J. ‘Titow 


op. cit. p. 406. 
. D. J. Schove and A. W. G. Lowther, ‘Tree-rings and Medieval Archaeology’, Medieval 


Archaeology, I (1957), pp- 85-87. 

3 All information is entered in the calendar year of the closing Michaelmas of the account 
year. Years for which no accounts exist are omitted. 

4 Hereafter only the three significant (final) figures are given. ‘The Account Rolls are now 
deposited in the Hampshire County Archives, Winchester. 
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1219 (275). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:53 Deviation: —7:83% Price: 4°63 
SUMMER: 
Sarclatura: Hoc anno pro pluvia — Eblesbourna. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter pluviam — Alta Clera. 
Falcatio: In prata falcanda et levanda pro malo tempore — Mortona. 
Precarie: Hoc anno pro pluvia — Witteneia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa: In 197 acris metendis ... quia non habuerunt garbas propter carum 
tempus — Harewella. 


1220 (276). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3:18 Deviation: —16-97% Price: 3°44 


1221 (277). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5°73 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro sicco tempore — Cnoel. 

Pro estate sicca — Rimptona. 

Propter siccitatem — Wicumba. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Venditio bladi de molendino: Quia bladum carum fuit — Brightewella. 
Precarie: Propter caristiam bladi — Widehaia. 


1224 (278). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-01 Deviation: —21-41% Price: 3-00 
AUTUMN: 
Messio: 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 
Propter festinacionem — Craweleia. 
Carriagium bladi in autumpno: Propter tempus pluviosum — Cnoel. 


1225 (279). Winter: hard. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-86 Deviation: +-0-78% Price: 6°53 

WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Fare- 
ham, Hameledona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro swccitate — Cnoel. 

Propter siccitatem — Farnham. 

Pro magna siccitate - Meredona. 

Propter duriciam — Overtona, Esmereswortha. 

Quia durior campus seminatur — Bewortha, Wicumba, Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Mancornum: (Exitus small) quia perditum fuit per sicci- 
tatem — Northwaltham, 280 (but refers to summer of 1225) 
AUTUMN: 
Homines locati ad metendum: Propter festinacionem — Craweleia. 
Precarie: Propter timorem pluvie - Edburgeburia. 
Exitus grangie, Curallum: In 4 precariis autumpnalibus hoc anno ... propter 
pluviam — Suttona. 


Aquietancie redditus (in autumpno) : Propter pluviosum tempus — Witteneia. 


1226 


1227 


1232 
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OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Propter caristiam temporis — Cnoel. 
Precarie: 

Hoc anno quia bladum carum est — Bewortha. 

Quia bladum carum fuit - Waltham, Mortona. 

Propter carum tempus — Menes Ecclesia, Overtona, Farnham, Benetlega, 

Alta Clera, Widehaia, Brightewella, Harewella. 

Quia carum tempus fuit — Biterna. 

Quia bladum carum futt et propter timorem pluvie — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio (de consuetudine): Propter caristiam temporis — Waltham. 
Trituracio: Propter carum tempus — Hameledona. 

Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In pane ad 11 precarias et 4 carriagia in autumpno ... 
hoc anno quia noluerunt accipere denarios propter carum tempus — Hameledona. 
Expensa carrucarum: (Corredia ad terminum Pasche et Quadragesime). 
propter carum tempus — Farnham. 

Falcatio (de consuetudine): Propter carum tempus — Brightewella. 


(280). Winter: hard. Summer: no ref. Autumn:? 
Yield: 2-81 Deviation: —26-63% Price: 4:93 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Alres- 
ford. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa: In grangia cooperienda de novo propter festinacionem autumpm — 
Walda. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Hoc anno quia fuit multum fenum — Cnoel. 


(281). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5:78 

AUTUMN: 
Messio ad tascham: 

Pro instabilitate temporis — Rimptona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Craweleia, Burghclera. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: (In precariis) propter tempus pluviosum — "Twyford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa: In hundredo convivando die Natalis Domini ... propter carum tempus — 
Rimptona. 


(282). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4°58 Deviation: +19°58% Price: 4°81 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis - Meredona, Rimptona. 

Pro nimia siccitate - Twyford. 

Pro magna siccitate — Cnoel. —_ 
Expensa: In dolio empto ad aquam cariandam propter nimiam siccitatem — 


Walda. 


(283). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? floods? Autumn: very wet and 
long. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:10 
SUMMER: — 
Expensa: Jn feno levando hoc anno propter cretinam estatis et propter multitudinem 
feni quod habundavit propter humidatem estatis - Cnoel. 
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AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Pro opere festinando propter tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 

Propter longum tempus in autumpno et tediosum — Alta Clera. 

Propter autumpnum longum et tediosum — Echeneswella, Farnham. 

Propter pluviosum tempus — Witteneia. 

Propter longum et tediosum autumpnum — Hameledona. 
Exitus molendini: (In precariis) propter tempus pluviosum et longum au- 
tumpnum — Twyford. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hec expensa allocantur hoc anno propter longum et 
tediosum autumpnum — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De piscatura in aqua hoc anno non plus propter habundanciam 
aque — Twyford. 

12351 Winter: not covered by documents. Summer: dry. Autumn: not 

covered by documents. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Exitus small) guia deficit pro siccitate temporis — 
Ivingeho 284 (but refers to summer of 1235). 


1236 (284). Winter: hard. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 5:11 Deviation: +33°42% Price: 3-95 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Farn- 
ham. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De bosco de Sudly extra foveam vendito, hoc anno non respondet 
de Warencia pro siccitate — Overtona. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccum tempus, pro siccitate temporis, pro siccitate estatis — Cnoel, 
Twyford, Hameledona, Overtona, Northwaltham, Wicumba, Wit- 
teneia, Eblesbourna, Walda, Cheritona. 
Pro nimia siccitate — Meredona. 
Pro magna siccitate — Farnham. 
Propter duriciam terre — Esford in Menes, Menes Ecclesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: 
Pro caritate metencium — Overtona. 
Propter caristiam metencium — Northwaltham. 


1237 (285). No references to weather. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:88 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Hoc anno propter fertilitatem bladi — Suttona. 
Et hoc anno habetur tercia precaria pro multitudine garbarum — Duntona. 


1245 (287). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 4:20 Deviation: +9-66% Price: 2-75 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Pro siccitate estatis — Waltham. 


1 There is no Account Roll for the year 1235 but the following year’s Account Roll contains 
references to the summer of 1235. 
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AUTUMN: 
Expensa: 

Pro tempore pluvioso - Widehaia, Overtona, Benetlega. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Cawelburna, Walda. 
Exitus manerii: Nichil reddunt de relaxatione operum in autumpno pro tempore 
pluvioso — Suttona. 
Cheese: (Greater expenditure) pro autumpno pluvioso quia habuit 1 precariam 
de gracia — Walda. 
(288). Winter: no ref. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet. 

Yield: 3-33 Deviation: —13-05% Price: 3°83 

SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De fugero et geneto vendito in parco tam parum pro tempore 
pluvioso — Stokes. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Brightewella. 

Pro tempore pluvioso — Suttona. 
Expensa: In 44 bigis in autumpno accomod(andis) ad promovendum negoc(ia) 
Episcofr pro tempore pluvioso - Dountona. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In 5 precariis autumpnalibus... pro tempore 
pluvioso — Cawelburna. 


(289). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: dry. 
Yield: 3-49 Deviation: —-8-88°% Price: 6-67 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Pro siccitate estatis et autumpni — Mortona. 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Burghclera. 

Pro nimia stccitate — Alta Clera, Waltham. 

Propter siccitatem — Meredona. 

Pro siccitate temporis — Biterna, Twyford, Suttona. 

Pro siccitate estatis - Hameledona. 
Cheese (marginal note): Pro siccitate estatis et debilitate ovium — Cnoel. 
AUTUMN: 
Repairs to ploughs: Pro stccitate estatis et autumpni — Mortona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio (de cons.) : Pro caritudine temporis — Brightewella, Witteneia. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Quia bladum fuit carum — Brightewella. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Given to animals) pro defectu feni et quia furagium 
non fuit bonum — Esmereswortha. 

Pro defectu feni et debilitate furagi — Waltham. 
Messio ad tascham: Jn blado metendo hoc anno pro festinacione ... — Craweleia. 


(457). Winter: hard, windy. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Floods reported. 
Yield: 4:73 Deviation: +23:50% Price: 6°58 
WINTER: 
Expensa: (Reparacio domorum) que strate erant per magnum ventum ad 
circumcisionem Domini et in Quadragesima — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus grangie: In porcis sustinendis propter duriciam hiemis — Overtona. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Expensa: In emendacione vivarii de Fermesham pro magna cretina aque — 
Farnham. 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis - Meredona. 

Pro sicco tempore — Overtona. 

Pro nimia siccitate in estate — Twyford. 
Cheese (marginal note): Propter siccitatem estatis per quam herba deficit — 
Craweleia. 

Venditio bladi molendini: Tam male respondet pro defectu aque in estate — 
Fareham, Waltham. 

AUTUMN: 
Aquietancie redditus: In aquietancia 6 coteriorum in autumpno ... pro festi- 
nacione autumpni — Walda. 

Messio ad tascham: Pro festinacione — Craweleia. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Precarie arrure: Quia tempus fuit carum — Edburgeburia. 

Falcatio: Pro caritudine temporis — Brightewella. 


(290). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3°50 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter duriciam campi — Funtel. 


(447). Winter: late winter dry. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-97 Deviation: +3:66% Price: 3°50 
WINTER? 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Jn bobus sustinendis propter siccitatem estatis a circum- 
cistone Domini per 20 septimanas — Hameledona. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Jn bobus sustinendis propter siccitatem estatis a circum- 
cistone Domini per 20 septimanas — Hameledona. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: 
(Exitus small) quia deficit anno preterito pro siccitate in estate — Echenes- 
wella, Widehaia 291A (but refers to summer of 1252). 
(Exitus small) quia parum valuerunt propter nimiam siccitatem in estate — 
Burghclera 291A (but refers to summer of 1252). 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter nimiam_ swcitatem — Twyford, Dountona, Esmereswortha, 
Weregrava. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Cawelburna. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Biterna. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Hameledona. 
Exitus manerii: Won reddunt de herbagio de ... propter siccitatem temporis — 
Alresford. 
Expensa: In corda et bukettum ad puteum ... pro siccitate estatis — Craweleia. 
Precarie arrure: (Precaria de 14 carucis) ad terram rebinandam ... propter 


nimiam siccitatem nam per 6 septimanas non potuerunt arrare et amplius — Mor- 
tona. 


AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: 


Hoc anno non respondent de operibus relaxatis propter autumpnum festinum — 
Burghclera. 


(Less) de relaxatione operum in autumpno quia operarii cariaverunt bladum 
tempore pluvioso — Meredona. 
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Expensa: In dictis pratis levandis 8s. nam bis levata fuerunt propter temporis 
ariditatem et pluviam supervenientem — Cnoel. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 


Exitus manerii: De feno vendito tam parum propter generalem defectum feni — 
Mortona. 


(291A). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4-02 Deviation: +4:96% Price: 5:58 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
Non respondent hoc anno de stipula vendita propter siccitatem estatis — Taunton. 
Non reddunt hoc anno de linis aliquid rodiendis propter defectum aque — 
Wicumba., 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Given to horses) in estate pro defectu herbe — 
Echeneswella, Alta Clera. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis pro defectu feni — Waltham, 
Burghclera. 
Expensa: In 534 acris prati falcandis ... et tantum hoc anno propter habun- 
danciam feni quia est ibt multum plus solutum — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De tabernis propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 
Precarie: 
Propter caristiam panis et fertilitatem garbarum — Esmereswortha. 
Pro caristia panis et cervisie hoc anno — Widehaia, Echeneswella. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 
Messio: Propter fertilitatem bladi — Walda, Cnoel. 
Relaxatio operum: 
Et respondent hoc anno de tam paro propter fertilitatem bladi — Suttona. 
Hoc anno non respondent de denarits pro relaxatione operum propter fertilitatem 
bladi — Burghclera. 


(291B). Winter: hard. Summer: dry? late summer very wet. Autumn: 
long, wet? Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3:77 Deviation: —1-57% Price: 3°33 

WINTER: 
Expensa: 

Pro lacte ad agnos empto propter duriciam hems — Ivingeho. 

In feno empto propter asperitatem hemis — Twyford. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis propter duriciam tempore hiemali — 
Wicumba. 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: 

In multonibus sustinendis propter asperitatem hiemis — Bewortha. 

In ovibus sustinendis tempore fetus propter temporis asperitatem — Suttona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Waltham. 
Exitus manerii: Et nichil reddunt de linis rodiendis propter defectum aque — 
Wicumba. : 
Falcatio et sarclatura: Propter magnam inundacionem pluvie circa festum Sanctt 
Johannis Baptiste — Witteneia. 
Sarclatura: Hoc anno propter estatem pluviosam — Esmereswortha. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa: Quia autumpnum multum duravit — Eshera. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in Mikelham post falcationem quia averia 
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domini intrare non potuerunt pro cretina — Edburgeburia. (But it might refer 
to early winter!). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
In omni custu magne precarie ... propter fertilitatem bladi — Menes. 
(296). Winter: hard, very wet. Summer: wet? Autumn: wet? 

Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 3°17 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De stipula (vendita) et tam parum quia tempore colligendt non 
potuit colligi propter nimiam pluviam supervenientem — Brightewella. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 3 affrorum qui arrabant ad quintam 
carucam levatam hoc anno ad terras seminandas cum ordeo que propter intem- 
perium non potuerunt seminari frumento — Craweleia. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Jn sustencione bovum quia hiems dura erat - Waltham. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In porcis sustinendis propter duriciam temporis in 
hieme — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: De relaxatione operacionum in autumpno ... quia operarit qui 
metere debent multum cariaverunt de blado pro tempore pluvioso - Meredona. 


(292). Winter: hard? wet. Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-50 Deviation: —8-62% Price: 6°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In bobus sustinendis ... propter asperam hiemem et 


pluviosam — Twyford. 

Precarie: Propter tempus inoportunum scilicet pro ingenti pluvia — Brighte- 
wella. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Precarie: Propter caristiam temporis — Witteneia. 

Precarie: Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella. 


(293). Winter:? Summer: wet. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 8-17 

WINTER: 

(Twyford has previous entry repeated) 

SUMMER: 


Cheese: Hoc anno tam parum propter tempus pluviosum et propter morinam 
agnorum — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 
Tantum pro caristia temporis et tempus pluviosum — Witteneia. 
Tantum pro tempore pluvioso - Hameledona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Hoc anno pro nimia caritudine — Waltham. 
Propter nimiam caristiam temporis — Overtona, Harewella. 
Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella, Northwaltham. 
(294). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: tedious (wet?). 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4.25 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... non reddunt quia neccessa Suit ovibus domini 
propter magnam siccitatem in estate — Brightewella. 
Falcatio: 
In prato de ... levando et falcando nichil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem — 
Pillingebere. 
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Et sctendum quod 10 acre non potuerunt falcari hoc anno pro magna siccitate 
estatts - Hameledona. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn consuetudine prati falcandi nichil hoc anno 
quia prat(um) non falcand(um) pro siccitate — Ivingeho. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Propter autumpnum tediosum — Cnoel. 


1265 (295). No references to weather. 
Yield: 3-97 Deviation: +-3-66% Price: 4:50 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Quia est 1bi maius bladum quam anno preterito — Brightewella. 
(There was an extra precaria) et pro eo quod multum fuit ad metendum — 
Suttona. 


1266 (297). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4:50 


1268 (298). Winter: hard. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 

Great winds reported. 

Yield: 3-84 Deviation: +0-:26% Price: 3°58 
WINTER: 
Expensa: In feno empto ad bidentes propter asperam hiemem — Alresford. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 3 carucariorum et 3 bovariorum per 
annum quorum duo fuerunt absentes per 5 septimanas in estate quia boves tercie 
caruce erant adjuncti aliis carucis propter siccitatem temporis — Fareham. 
Bladum molendini: Eé sciendum quod jacuit vacuum pro defectu aque fere per 
dimidium annum — Suttona. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Jn omni custu magne precarie ... et tantum hoc anno propter tempus 
pluviosum — Menes. 
Expensa autumpnalia: In feno spergando adunando et in mullonem faciendo ... 
propter tempestatem pluvie — Wolvesia. 


1269 (450A). Winter: hard. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yields can be calculated for 3 manors only.! Price: 5°50 

WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 5 affrorum ... propter duriciam temports 
in hieme et defectum feni — Waltham. 
Expensa: In lacte empto ad agnos debiles sustinendos propter duriciam hiemis — 
Fareham. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: Fareham’s last year’s entry is repeated again. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: In omni custu magne precarie ... propter tempus pluviosum — Menes. 


1270 (450B 2). No references to weather. 
Yields can be calculated for 3 manors only.? Price: available 


for 3 manors only.4 


1 Alresford, Walda and Northwaltham. The yields were as follows. In 1268: 4:1, 3°8, 3°9; in 
1269; 2°3, 3°5, 4°2. 

2 Accounts exist for 3 manors only: Alresford, Walda, Northwaltham. 

3 Alresford: 3-20; Walda: 3-78; Northwaltham: 3-24. In 1271 the yields were 2-64, 2°70, and 
3°58 respectively. 

4 Average for the three manors was 5°57. In 1271 it was 8-19. 
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(299). Winter: hard? Floods. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 

Great damage by winds reported almost everywhere. 

Yield: 3:33 Deviation: —13-05 Price: 8-00 
WINTER: 
Expensa: In feno empto 135. quia Dominus Episcopus fuit bt tempore herbagu 
et magna pars feni erat perempta in grangia per inundacionem aque supervenientis 
in yeme — Weregrava. 
Exitus grangie: Quantities of various grain were destroyed per magnam 
inundacionem aque — Weregrava (but not other submanors). 
Exitus grangie, Avena: Et sciendum quod 11 acre in illo campo non semina- 
bantur propter inundacionem aque — Weregrava. 
Exitus manerii: De bosco strato per gelu et magnum ventum — Overtona. 
WINTER AND/OR SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 3 carucariorum et 3 bovariorum per 
annum quia 2 fuerunt absentes per 5 septimanas quia boves tercie caruce fuerunt 
adjuncti aliis carucis propter siccitatem temporis — Fareham. (Identical entry 
occurs in 1268 and 1269). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Pro caristia temporis - Weregrava, Eblesbourna, Edburgeburia, 
Brightewella, Harewella. 
Trituracio (Frumentum et Curallum): Propter debilitatem bladi — Cnoel, 
Funtel (refers to the quality of the previous year’s grain). 
Venditio feni: Et sciendum quod eo minus hoc anno quam anno preterito quia 
fenum fuit minus carum hoc anno et plus de feno remansit hoc anno pro anno 
Juturo — Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio: Pro caristia temporis — Brightewella. 
Messio ad tascham: Item in auxilio ad bladum metendum pro festinacione et 
quia operationes non sufficiebant hoc anno — Weregrava. 


(300). Winter: hard? Summer: very dry. Autumn: dry. 
Yield: 4:63 Deviation: +20-89% Price: 8-58 

WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De quadam pastura ... vendita in yeme ... nichil propter 
defectum pasture — ‘Twyford. 
WINTER AND/OR SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 4 equorum caretariorum et 7 affrorum 
trahencium ad carucas per annum ... quia fuerunt plures affri trahentes hoc anno 
quam in anno preterito per totum annum propter duriciam temporis — Twyford. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter.magnam siccitatem temporis — Wicumba. 

Pro magna siccitate — Cnoel. 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Overtona, Hameledona, Cawelburna, 

Brightestona. 

Pro nimia stccitate — Fareham. 

Propter siccitatem et duriciam temporis — Craweleia, Meredona. 

Pro stccitate temporis — Twyford. 
Expensa: Pro stagno parci mundando pro siccitate ad retinendam aquam ad 
boves adaquandos — Walda. 
Falcatio: Propter magnam siccitatem — Hameledona. 


Expensa carucarum: In acero empto hoc anno propter nimiam siccitatem — 
Waltham. 
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Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in parco hoc anno minus quam in annis 


precedentibus quia plura averia ibi de instauro pro maximo defectu pasture — 
Wicumba. 


AUTUMN: 

Expensa: In refalcatione pratorum hoc anno nichil propter siccitatem — Menes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Precarie arrure: Pro caristia temporis — Harewella, Brightewella. 

Messio ad tascham: Propter festinacionem autumpni et caristiam temporis ~ 
Northwaltham. 

Precarie: propter carum tempus — Waltham. 


1273 (301). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very wet. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-42 Deviation: —10-71% Price: 5:58 
WINTER: 
Venditio pasture: De pastura in Merslade et alibi in terra que hoc anno debuit 
seminari set non potuit propter inundacionem aquarum — Wicumba. 


Exitus manerii: De herbagio in yeme vendito ... de Weregrava non respondent 
quia est necessum animalibus domini propter nimiam inundactonem aque — Were- 
grava. 

WINTER? : 


Venditio bladi, Avena: Et nichil in venditione propter debilitatem terre et 
magnam inundacionem aque — Culham. 

SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: De herbagio in estate vendito scilicet de Kilham et de Solegroef 
(Solecroft?) non respondent quia ipsum herbagium erat necessum animalibus 
domini propter nimiam pluviam — Weregrava. 

Falcatio: In prato de Donwode falcando hoc anno nichil quia non potiuat falcari 
propter aquam — Eshere. 

SUMMER? : 

Exitus manerii: De feno vendito nichil hoc anno quia per pluviam multam 
deteriabatur — Witteneia. 


1274 (4582). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3°32 Deviation: —13°32% Price: 6-63 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Pro nimia siccitate - Menes, Fareham. 
Propter siccitatem temporis - Cawelburna, Brichtestona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Pro caristia temporis — Harewella, Witteneia. 
1275 (302). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry at first, then wet. Autumn: wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 7°50 
SUMMER: eo 
Cheese: Hoc anno minus bene respondet de caseo pro maxima siccitate in principro 
estatis — Craweleia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Cheritona. 
Propter pluviosum autumpnum — Menes, Hameledona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Tantum pro caristia hominum — Pillingebere. 
1277 (303). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn ; no ref. 
Yield: 4:44 Deviation: +15:93% Price: 7°83 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propier magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho, Mortona. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Waltham. 
(304). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 5-42 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Fareham, Widehaia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
Falcatio: In falcatione prati ... nichil pro siccitate temporis - Hameledona. 
(305). Winter:? Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 2:79 Deviation: —27:15% Price: 7°67 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda equorum caretariorum per 18 septimanas ... 
et tantum hoc anno quia fragore et fame fere extincti fuerunt. In prebenda affrorum 
. ratione consimili — Farnham (Could mean that they were worked to 
death and starved under the King’s administration just ended but could 
also mean hard winter). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Propter caristiam — Harewella. 
Precarie: Propter caristiam potus et panis — Harewella. 
Messio: In duobus hominibus conductis ad coadiuvandum ligare bladum ibidem 
propter festinacionem — Eshere. 
(309). Winter: wet? Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 3:43 Deviation: —10-44% Price: 6-83 
WINTER: 
Precarie arrure: Et sciendum quod hec arrura fuit propter nimiam inundacionem 
pluvie et ex gracia non de consuetudine — Brightewella. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Wicumba. 
Propter siccitatem — Widehaia. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Propter pluviosum tempus — ‘Twyford. 
(306). Winter: hard? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-32 Deviation: —13-32% Price: 4:83 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda 2 equorum qui herciaverunt in hieme et 
Quadragesima per 12 septimanas ... propter duriciam terre hoc anno — Burgh- 
clera. 
SUMMER: 
Expensa carucarum: In ferrura 6 affrorum trahencium ad carucam per annum... 
propter duriciam terre et siccitatem in estate hoc anno — Widehaia. 
In terra ord(ei) torrenda hoc anno pro siccitate — Menes. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccum tempus — Farnham. 
Propter siccitatem temporis in estate - Overtona, Northwaltham. 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Brightewella, Harewella, Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Mortona, Wicumba, Ivingeho. 
Exitus manerii: De arrura in estate(relaxata) non reddunt quia warect( um) 
propter siccitatem temporis — Ivingeho. 
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(307). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-46 Deviation: —9-66% Price: 6-42 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Fareham, Harewella, Mortona. 
Propter siccttatem temporis et duriciam terre — Northwaltham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 


Homines locati ad metendum: Propter caritudinem locagii in autumpno — 
Havonta. 


(308). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref, 
Yield: 4:65 Deviation: +21-41% Price: 4:67 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter stccitatem estatis — Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho, Wicumba. 


(310). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: ? 
Yield: 4:16 Deviation: +8-62% Price: 3:25 

SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatts — Fareham, Farnham. 

Propter siccitatem terre - Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura ... nichil pro nimia siccitate — Cheritona. 
Expensa: In feno empto ... quia pratum non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — 
Hameledona. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum propter magnam fervorem autumpni — Mere- 
dona. 
Precarie: Tantum propter calid(itatem) temporis — Witteneia. 


(311). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3:37 Deviation: —12-01% Price: 3-92 

WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali apud Weregrava nichil propter inunda- 
clonem aque — Weregrava. 
Exitus grangie, Dragetum: In semine per placeas vacuatas frumento merso 
per superfluitatem aquarum astancium quia in multis locis frumentum mergebatur — 
Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura vendita in parco ... pro magna siccitate - Walda. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem estatis — Fareham. 

Pro magna siccitate — Walda. 
Expensa: In feno empto quia pratum non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — 
Hameledona. 
AUTUMN: 
Messio: In blado metendo et ligando ... tantum propter tempus pluviosum in 
autumpno — Fareham. 
Repairs to ploughs: Quia autumpnum diu perseveravit propler pluviam — 
Benetlega 312 (but refers to autumn of 1289). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in blado domini ... et tam parum propter tenuitatem 
bladi — Brightewella. 
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1290 (312). Winter: flooding reported (late winter?). Summer: very dry. 


1291 


Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 3-06 Deviation: —20-10% Price: 6:08 
LATE WINTER? 
Exitus grangie, Fabe: (Exitus) 29 qr. 7 bus. unde 14 qr. 2 bus. Suerunt muxte 
cum frumento de fabis plantis per placeas vacuatas frumento per inundacionem 
aquarum — Ivingeho 313 (but refers to some time in 1290). 
SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn pane ad 1 precariam de 18 carucis ad warectum 
propter siccitatem tunc magnam — Mortona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura agnorum in blado domini nichil propter tenuitatem 
blad: — Brightewella. 


(313). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet and long. 
Flooding reported (winter?). 
Yield: 3:54 Deviation: —7-57% Price: 7°58 
WINTER? : 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in Northmede vendita et tam parum propter magnam 
cretinam — Farnham. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Funtel, Pillingebere, Benetlega. 
Propter siccitatem temporis - Hameledona. 
Propter siccitatem — Brightewella. 
Propter siccitatem temporis in magno campo — Meredona. 
Expensa carucarum: 
In homines conductis per vices pro terra malleanda propter duram estatem et 
siccam — Menes. 
In novis carucis factis et aliis emendendis quia pluries fracte propter siccitatem 
estatem (!) — Fareham. 
Precarie arrure: In expensis 1 precarie de 27 carucis ad warectum in estate 
propter maximam tunc stccitatem — Mortona (repeated again in Exitus 


frumenti). 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in clauso vendita hoc anno et hoc pro parva pastura propter sicci- 
tatem et quia nulla pastura vendita in prato quia fuit in parte falcata - Hame- 
ledona. 
De pastura super la Rygge nichil hoc anno pro bidentibus domini et eciam (?) 
propter siccitatem — Hameledona. 
De pastura estivali et tam parum propter siccitatem in estate — Waltham 
St. Laurencii. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: Et non respondet de exitu quia adnichilabantur pro (?) 
multitudine (?) siccitatis in estate — Suttona 286 (but refers to summer of 
1291). 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Small) quia deficiebant propter siccitatem in estate — 
Meredona 286 (but refers to summer of 1291). 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn stipendio bertonarii qui fuit ultra messores propter 
longum autumpnum pluviosum — Walda. 


Homines locati ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
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(286). Winter: very hard. Summer: flooding reported. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 3:49 Deviation: —8-88% Price: 6:58 

WINTER: 

Expensa carucarum: In stipendiis 2 hominum qui arraverunt post prandium 

per 37 dies ... quia maxime perturbati fuerunt per maximam hiemem — Suttona. 

Exitus grangie, Avena: 7 qr. data bobus per estimacionem in garbis pro defectu 


Sent hoc anno quia fenum expendebatur in ovibus domini propter maximam hiemem 
— Cnoel. 


WINTER OR SUMMER: 

Instaurum, Vituli: Jn morina 8 pro defectu pasture per magnam inundacionem 
aquarum — Pillingebere. 

Exitus manerii: De feno nichil respondet hoc anno quia quoddam diluvium 
subtto veniens totum fere mersit et asportavit — Edburgeburia. 

SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: (De pastura vendita) hoc anno nichil propter instaurum 
domini et propter magnam cretinam aque que venit in estate — Waltham St. Lau- 
rencii. 

AUTUMN: 

Homines locati ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum — Culham. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn blado cariando hoc anno tantum propter festina- 
cionem — Farnham. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de Garstonmede nec de pastura Bethes nec de 
pastura in via ... nichil hoc anno quia nemo voluit eam emere hoc anno — Menes. 
Expensa autumpni: In precariis hoc anno michil pro multitudine hominum ad 
locandum — Funtel. 

Homines locati ad metendum: Quia totum bladum fuit maturum ad unum 
tempus et non potuit aliter fieri ad commodium domini quia multum bladum 
perditum fuisset si fecissent per opera — Cheritona. 


(314). Winter: mild? flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-67 

WINTER? : 

Expensa carucarum: 

In pastura empta ad boves in estate in ... quia pastura bovum fuit per aliquod 

tempus cooperta aqua per inundacionem — Waltham St. Laurencii. 

In homines locatis per vices pro terra mallianda quia aliter non potuit hercvari 

— Menes (mild winter?). 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter warectum et magnam siccitatem — ‘Taunton. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Messio ad tascham: 

Hoc anno quia fuit commodium domini eo quod bladum fuit simul maturum 

et operarii non sufficiebant illud metere tempore congruo sine magno dampno 

domini — Craweleia. 

Tantum hoc anno pro caristia hominum locatorum — Waltham St. Laurencil. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum quia multo plus est thi de bladbo ... (damag- 
ed) ... — Benetlega. 

Homines locati ad metendum: 

Et tantum hoc anno quia operarii fuerunt caro locatt - Havonta. 

Quia fuit ad commodium eo quod totum bladum furt uno tempore maturum et 

operarit non sufficiebant illud metere tempore congruo — Hameledona. 
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Messio ad tascham: 
In blado metendo ultra precarias ad tascham quia multum fuat de blado et 
totum maturum simul ita quod operarii et precarie non sufficiebant tllud facere 
tempore congruo nisi perditum fuisset multum bladum — Suttona. 
Et tantum quia bladum fuit simul maturum et cara fuit ultra modum locatio 
metencium — Walda. 
1296 1 Yield: c. 4:40 Deviation: c. +14°88 
1297 (315). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3-89 Deviation: +1:57% Price: 6-42 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus molendini: Et hoc parum propter magnam inundacionem aque ita quod 
molendinum non potuit molere — Brightewella. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Pro siccttate estatis — Cnoel. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Ivingeho, Dountona. 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Benetlega. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Upton Cnoel. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Wicumba. 
Exitus manerii: De feno nichil propter siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Aquietancie redditus: Proper caristiam bladi — Menes. 
1298 (316). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry, flooding reported in early 
summer. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:90 Deviation: +27:94% Price: 7-42 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem in estate — Fareham. 
Propter siccitatem estatis — Harewella. 
Exitus maneru: 
De pastura in parco nichil quia non vend(ita) propter siccitatem estatis — 
Dountona. 


De pastura ... et tam parum propter inundacionem aque in principio estatis — 
Eshere. 


AUTUMN: 
Homines locati ad metendum: Propter festinacionem autumpni — Weregrava. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De operibus hominum de Netele nichil quia homines manerii non 
sufficiebant metere bladum propter spiscitatem sine auxilio eorum — Ivingeho. 
Messio-ad tascham: Tantum propter caristiam hominum — Farnham. 
Homines locati ad metendum: Eo quod omne bladum fuit uno tempore 
maturum — Hameledona. 
Aquietancie redditus: Propter caristiam bladi — Menes. 
Precarie: Quia totum bladum fuit simul maturum — Menes, Menes Ecclesia. 
Messio ad tascham: Ko quod operarii non sufficiebant illud bladum metere sine 
magno adiutorio et quia bladum fuit quasi simul maturum — Craweleia. 

1299 (317). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3°85 Deviation: +0:52% Price: 5:75 
' There is no Account Roll for the year 1296 but the yields for the great majority of the 


manors can be calculated approximately from the marginal yield calculations in the following 
year’s Account. 
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WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Quantity sown) et tantum propter pluviosum tempus 
tempore seminis — ‘Vaunton: Holeweye. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Eo quod operarii non sufficiebant illud metere sine adiutori- 
bus quia bladum fuit quasi totum simul maturum — Craweleia. 
Sarculatio: In blado sarclando in grosso ad tascham ... et tantum propter 
multitudinem cardonum et caristiam operariorum hoc anno — Cnoel. 
Messio ad tascham: 

Et hoc anno tantum propter caristiam gencium — Farnham. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter magnam caristiam operariorum — Benetlega. 


1300 (318). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3°64 Deviation: —4:95% Price: 6-42 1 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter caristiam ferri et siccitatem in estate — Fareham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: 
De feno nichil propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Ivingeho. 
De agistamento pasture in eadem in festo St. Fohannis Baptiste nichil propter 
magnam siccitatem in estate — Ivingeho. 
De feno nichil propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Wicumba. 
SUMMER? : 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Brodemede ... quia superinundata fuit per 
aquam — Stokes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Propter caristiam convencionis — Farnham. 


1301 (319). No references to weather. 
Yield: 4:20 Deviation: + 9°66% Price: 5-92 


1302 (448). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry, flooding reported. Autumn: 
no ref. 
Yield: 3:95 Deviation: +3:13% Price: 5:58 
Exitus manerii: De feno vendito michil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem 
estatis — Wicumba. 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter nimiam siccitatem — Menes. 
Cheese (marginal note) : Et non plus propter inundacionem Tamisie- Culham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Hoc anno pro caristia messorum — Farnham. 
Exitus maneril: 
De lucro porcorum (ad hostium grangie) nichil hoc anno quia non fuerunt 
ibidem porci pro paucitate bladi — Esmereswortha. 
De agnis separatis (in pastura domini) nichil quia blada tenua — Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Quantity sown) quia seysona seminis ymbrosa 
et profunda — Ivingeho. 


1303 (320). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet? 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4°50 


1 The price was so high probably because of bad money; the exceptionally good harvest of 
1298 followed by a moderate one of 1299 certainly does not justify such a high figure. e.g. Expensa 
carucarum: Quia ferrus fuit duplus carius quam solebat et hoc pro mala moneta - Hameledona 318. 
Expensa Ballivi: Et tantum hoc anno quia omnia victualia fuerunt ultra modum cariora propter crocardos 


et post(ea) - Cnoel 318. 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Pro siccitate estatis — Ivingeho. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa autumpnalia pro decima: Propter tempus pluviosum —- Hameledona 
Ecclesia. 


1305, (408). Winter: not covered by the documents.! Summer: very dry. 
Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:37 2 Deviation: +14:10% Price: not available. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Rimptona. 
Propter siccitatem estatis —- Harewella. 
Cheese (marginal note) : 
Propter maximam siccitatem estatis — Cnoel, Alta Clera. 
Hoc anno propter siccitatem — Mortona, Ivingeho, Eshere. 
Propter maximam siccitatem herbarum — Brightewella. 
Propter siccitatem estatis - Harewella, Menes. 
Propter maximam siccitatem — Walda. 
Propter nimiam siccitatem durantem fere per totam estatem — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura itineris ... michil hoc anno pro siccitate estatis — Taunton: 
Stapelgrava. 
De pastura ... propter siccitatem estatis — Menes. 
Exitus grangie, Ordeum (marginal note): Respondet de 1 qr. 6 bus. ultra 
semen et hoc propter siccitatem estatis — Suttona 321 (but refers to summer of 
1305). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: 
Propter caristiam bladi hoc anno — Witteneia, Edburgeburia. 
Hoc anno pro caristia — Benetlega. 
Et pretera metendi sunt singulis annis 161 acre sicut jacent (de consuetudine) 
... et hoc anno non sunt messt nist 100 acre pro paucitate garbarum — Suttona. 


1306 (321). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:08 Deviation: +6:53% Price: 6-00 
SUMMER: 
Cheese (marginal note) : 
Propter nimiam siccitatem in estate hoc anno — Craweleia. 
Hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem — Pillingebere. 
Et hoc propter maximam siccitatem in estate — Alta Clera. 
Et non plus propter magnam siccitatem estatis hoc anno — Fareham. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in parco nichil propter siccitatem in estate — Suttona. 
De herbagio in gardino nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem — Eshere. 


1307 (322). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-95 Deviation: +3:13% Price: 5-08 


1 The Account Roll runs from 12 March to Michaelmas. 


‘ Grange account is not given but yields can be calculated exactly from marginal calcu- 
lations in the following year’s account. 


3 *Venditio bladi’ is not given. ‘Frumentum de exitu molendini’ was sold at Downton for 
8s., 6s., and 5s. 4d. a quarter. 
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SUMMER: 

Exitus manerii: (De lactagio vaccarum) et non plus propter siccitatem 
estatis — Rimptona. 

OTHER REFERENCES:: 


Exitus manerii: De lucro porcorum nichil hoc anno propter paucitatem bladi 
manerut — Esmereswortha. 


(323). Winter: no ref. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 3-91 Deviation: +2-09% Price: 6-42 

AUTUMN: 

Precarie: 


Pro longo autumpno et pluvioso tempore - Hameledona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Cheritona. 
Falcatio: Propter tempus pluviosum — Eshere. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn vadiis 1 ripereve per 4 septimanas in autumpno 
propter tempus pluviosum — Walda. 


(324). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 4-50 Deviation: +17:49% Price: 8:17 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Selemede nichil propter inundacionem aque — 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter maximam siccitatem tempore warecti — Wolvesia. 

Propter carsitiam ferri et acert et propter magnam siccitatem estatis — Meredona, 

Craweleia. 

Propter nimiam siccitatem in estate — Drokenesford. 

Pro nimia siccitate in estate — Biterna. 

Propter magnam caristiam ... (damaged) ... siccitatem in estate — Stokes. 
Exitus manerii: De wodewexen’ nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem estatis — 
Witteneia. 

AUTUMN: 
Operarii locati ad metendum: Tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — 
Weregrava. 


(325). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3-23 Deviation: —15°67% Price: 8°33 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali de ... nichil pro inundacione aque — Wolvesia 

(2 entries). 

Expensa: Jn 2 mulieribus locatis per 2 dies ad terram portandam pro prato 

sullimando propter inundacionem aque — Wolvesia. 

Instaurum: 13 oxen, 32 cows, 11 bovetti, 11 boviculi, 16 annales, and 

99 pigs and piglets were lost per inundacionem aque — Dountona. 

SUMMER: 

Expensa prati: In medietate prati de ... falcando quia alta pars prati vend(ita) 

eo quod non potuit falcari propter siccitatem — Funtel. 

AUTUMN: hom 

Expensa autumpnalia: In 4 acris pisarum pro timore pluvie ligandis — Hame- 

ledona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Propter paucitatem bladi — Burghclera. 
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(4584). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ret. 

Yield: 4°51 Deviation: +17°75% Price: 9:08 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De prato ... hoc anno vendito quia erat tam siccum quod non 
potuit falcari. (In Expensa same meadow: nichil quia non potutt falcan 
propter siccitatem) — Funtel. 
AUTUMN: 
Expensa autumpnalia: In carect(a) locat(a) per vices ... hoc anno tantum 
pro timore pluvie — Wolvesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Quia operarii non sufficiebant tempore debito ad idem 
perficiendum pro multitudine bladi — Waltham St. Laurencii. 


(326). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 4:30 Deviation: +12:27% Price: 6-08 
SUMMER: 
Falcatio: In medietate prati de ... falcat(a) quia altera pars non potest falcari 
propter siccitatem estatis — Funtel. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Many manors have high harvesting costs propter maturitatem bladt, e.g. 
Cheritona has: Precarie + 30 homines locati per 5 dies ad tascham + 30 
homines locati per 4 dies ad tascham + operarii propter copiam bladi quia 
omnes grangie plene sunt et multum bladum in tass(is) et in alits domibus extra 
grangias. 


(327). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref. Autumn: very wet and long. 
Yield: 4-66 Deviation: +21-67% Price: 5°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Sown per acre) hoc anno propter tempus 
pluviosum — Taunton. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: 

Hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Burghclera. 

Quia autumpnum fuit valde pluviosum — Alresford. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Menes. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum hoc anno quia autumpnum fuit pluviosum et 
durabat per 15 dies ultra quam solebat — Menes Ecclesia. 


(328). Winter: hard. Summer: no ref. Autumn: very wet and long. 
Flooding reported. 
Yield: 4:14 Deviation: +8-09% Price: 6-25 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Liberatio famulorum: In liberatione 7 hominum auxil. 
custodire oves matrices tempore agnelationis ... tantum propter multitudinem 
agnorum et frig(iditatem) temporis — Menes. 
Exitus grangie, Curallum mancorni: In porcis et porcellis sustinendis ... 
tantum hoc anno propter maximum gelu et nivem — Wicumba. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — 
Edburgeburia. 
AUTUMN: 
a ad tascham: Tantum hoc anno propter autumpnum pluviosum — Farn- 
am. 
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Homines conducti ad metendum: 
Propter tempus pluviosum hoc anno — Cheritona. 
Propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Alresford. 
Pro dubito pluvie — Menes. 
Propter tempus pluviosum — Benetlega. 
Expensa autumpnalia pro decima: 
Pro tempore pluvioso et durabat usque festum Ste. Fidis (6 Oct.) — Menes 
Ecclesia. 


Pro tempore pluvioso quia autumpnum durabat usque festum St. Michaelis — 
Hameldona Ecclesia. 


(329). Winter: wet, flooding. Summer: very wet, flooding. Autumn: 
very wet and long, flooding. 
Yield: 2-47 Deviation: —35-77% Price 7-42 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali ... et non plus hoc anno propter magnam 
habundanciam aque — Weregrava. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Expensa carucarum: (Ferrura affrorum) propter nimiam habundanciam 
pluvte — Wicumba. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De venditione feni in prato nichil propter abundanciam pluvie in estate — 
Edburgeburia. 
De agistatione averiorum in prato post falcationem nichil hoc anno propter 
magnam habundanciam aque — Mortona. 
De pastura ... post falcationem et non plus propter magnam habundanciam 
aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura de Garstona nichil hoc anno propter magnam habundanciam aque 
— Culham. 
De pastura de ... post falcationem nichil hoc anno quia ita tarde falcabatur 
et pro inundacione aque quod vendi non potuit — Waltham. 
De turbaria nichil pro tempore pluvioso - Dountona. 
(De pastura bovum) et non plus propter maximam inundacionem aque — 
Dountona. 
De angulo prati et non plus propter inundacionem aque — Witteneia. 
De pastura in la Brokmede nichil hoc anno quia plena aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
De pastura de Pillingebere ... et non plus hoc anno quia averta maneriorum 
de Weregrava, Culham et Waltham (St. Laurencii) depascebantur in eadem 
pastura propter nimiam habundanciam aque existentem in pastura dictorum 
maneriorum — Pillingebere. 
De pastura de ... nichil hoc anno quia plena aque — Pillingebere. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus quia molendinum non molebat per dimidium 
annum propter inundacionem aque — Twyford. 
Exitus maneril: 
(De piscaria anguillarum) nichil hoc anno pro magna inundacione aque 
— Dountona. . 
De prato de ... nichil quia non falcabatur propter nimiam habundanciam aque 
— Weregrava. ; 
Expensa prati: In feno prati de ... portando ad locum siccum 2 5s. propter 
magnam inundacionem aque — Meredona. 
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Exitus grangie, Pise: De exitu pisarum michil hoc anno propter magnam cre- 
tinam aquarum — Eshere 330 (but refers to summer or autumn of 1315). 
AUTUMN:1 
Exitus manerii: De prato de rewanno nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem 
aque — Dountona. 
Expensa prati: In pratis de rewanno falcandis michil hoc anno pro inundacione 
aquarum — Menes 
Expensa autumpnalia: 

Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Brighte- 

wella, Witteneia, Alresford. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Farnham, Cheritona. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter nimiam tempestatem pluvie in autumpno — Benet- 

lega. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum in autumpno — Suttona. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum quasi continuo pluviosum — 

Walda. 

Pro tempore pluvioso quia tempus fuit pluviosum et durabat usque festum Ste. 

Fidis (6 Oct.) — Menes Ecclesia. 

Propter caristiam bladi in autumpno et pro tempore pluvioso quia autumpnum 

durabat usque festum St. Michaelis - Hameledona Ecclesia. 

Et tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et tempus pluviosum — Hame- 


ledona. 
In custu magne precarie nichil hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Menes. 
Expensa carucarum: In feno empto pro anno presenti ... hoc anno tantum 


quia totum fenum domini asportabatur a pratis suis per magnum diluvium — Were- 
grava 330 (but refers to 1315). 


1316 (330). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: unstable? flooding. Au- 
tumn: wet? flooding. 
Yield: 2-11 Deviation: —44:91 Price: 16-92 2 

WINTER: 
Expensa carucarum: In ferrura 8 bovum per 1 vicem hoc anno ad semen hiemale 
propter nimiam habundanciam aque — Wicumba. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in campo extra fossatum nichil hoc anno ... propter 
nimiam habundanciam aque — Weregrava. 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus maneril: 

De pastura de ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — Edburgeburia, 

Witteneia, Stokes. 

De turbis (venditis) nichil hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Dountona. 
WINTER AND SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De arrura in hieme et Quadragesima et in estate (vendita) 
nichil hoc anno quia omnes caruce arraverunt propter magnam incongruitatem 
temporis — Ivingeho. 
SUMMER: 
Instaurum, Wool: De lana agnorum nichil hoc anno quia non tondebantur 
propter magnam incongruitatem temporis in estate - Weregrava. 


1 J have entered all cases of ‘de pastura post falcationem’ under summer and all cases of ‘prato 
> 
de rewanno under autumn, but the former could refer to autumn and the latter t 
(i.e. conditions prevailing after the preceding year’s autumn). 
2 This figure, being an average for the year, is deceptively low; on most manors the price 
of 20 or 24 shillings per quarter was reached. 


o early winter 
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Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in ... in estate nichil hoc anno propter nimiam habundanciam aque 
existentem in aliis pasturis — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura ... in estate nichil propter magnum diluvium — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
(331). No references to weather. Flooding reported. 
Yield: 3-33 Deviation: —13-05% Price: 16:58 
WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura ... nichil propter nimiam habundanciam aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
De pastura ... nichil quia plena aque — Pillingebere. 
De pastura de ... nichil propter inundacionem aque — Stokes. 
Expensa: In stipendio 1 garcionis fodiendis sulcos in campo pro cursu aque 4d. 
hoc anno propter inundacionem aquarum — Menes Ecclesia. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura retro curiam nichil hoc anno quia nullus eam locare 
voluit propter habundanciam pasture in patria — Witteneia. 


(332). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: wet? 
Yield: 5-07 Deviation: +32:38% Price: 9:17 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem et duriciam terre in estate — Ivingeho. 
Propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Funtel, Upton Cnoel. 
Propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Mortona, Waltham. 
Propter magnam siccitatem estatis - Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Cheese (marginal note) : 
Et non plus propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Meredona, Alta Clera. 
Propter siccitatem in estate — Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno pro bidentibus domini et 
propter siccitatem — Dountona. 
Expensa minuta: In terra ubi ordeum seminabatur minuenda pro siccitate 
temporis — Overtona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno propter maturitatem blad: — Dountona. 
Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter festinam maturitatem bladi — 
Craweleia. 
Messio ad tascham: Propter festinam maturitatem bladi — Burghclera. 
(333). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: wet? Autumn: very wet. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 4°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus maneril: 
De pastura hiemali in Selemede nichil hoc anno propter nimiam habundanciam 
aque existentem in aliis pasturis manerii - Waltham St. Laurencii. 
De pastura de Pillingebere ... et non plus quia depascebatur cum averits de 
Weregrava (et) Waltham propter magnam habundanciam aque extstentem 
in pastura eorundem — Pillingebere. 
De pastura prati de Estmede nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — 
Dountona. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De turb(a) hoc anno vendita et non plus propter tempus plu- 
viosum — Dountona. 
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AUTUMN: 

Expensa autumpnalia: 
In stipendio 1 hominis ducentis eandem carectam per idem tempus (11 dies) 
hoc anno propter pluviosum annum — Overtona. 

In 6 acris pisarum metendis ad tascham ... tantum hoc anno propter autumpnum 
pluviosum — Burghclera. 

Precarie: De precar(ia) nichil hoc anno quia bladum met(endum ) cum homi- 

nibus locatis per dietas propter habundanciam pluvie —- Edburgeburia. ; 

Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter tempus pluviosum nimis — Cheri- 

tona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Messio ad tascham: Propter nimiam caristiam hominum — Overtona. 


(335).1 Winter: not covered by documents. Summer: no ref. Autumn: 
very wet and long. 
Yield: 3-94 2 Deviation: +2-87% Price: not available. 

AUTUMN: 
Homines conducti ad metendum: Propter tempus nimis pluviosum — Havon- 
ta. 
Expensa autumpnalia: 

Propter autumpnum pluviosum — Alresford, Waltham St. Laurencii, 

Weregrava, Witteneia. 

Pro autumpno pluvioso — Benetlega, Echeneswella. 

Propter tempus nimis pluvtosum — Cheritona. 

Propter tempus pluviosum — Cnoel. 

Pro tempore pluvioso - Hameledona Ecclesia. 

Propter longum autumpnum et nimis pluviosum — Menes Ecclesia. 
Venditio bladi, Pise et vesce: Et non plus quia putrid. in autumpno per 
pluviam — Echeneswella 334 (but refers to autumn of 1320). 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Tantum propter maturitatem bladi — Dountona, 
Eblesbourna. 
Exitus manerii: (De pastura vendita) et non plus propter plenitudinem 
pasture — Overtona. 
Venditio pasture: There are numerous references to morina animalium, 
e.g. De pastura ... et non plus pro defectu emptorum eo quod omnia averia patrie 
Sere mortua sunt — Culham. This high mortality affected the sales of 
pasture in the following winter so that there are numerous references to 
morina animalium in the following year’s Account as well, e.g. (De 
pastura vendita) nichil hoc anno quia nulli venerunt emptores causa morine 
bestiarum — Eshere 344 (but refers to mortality in 1320). 


(334). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry? Autumn: no ref. 


Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-67 
SUMMER: 


Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter magnam siccitatem terre — Ivingeho. 
Propter magnam duriciam terre — Culham. 


(336).8 Winter and Summer: not covered by documents. Autumn: wet? 
Yield:? 3-62 Deviation: —5-48 Price: not available. 


1 The Account runs from April to Michaelmas. 


Aa Yields can be calculated exactly from the marginal calculations in the following year’s 
ccount, 


8 The Account runs from June to Michaelmas 1324 only. 
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AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Witteneia. 


(337). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:94 Deviation: +28-98 Price: 7-83 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura de Selemde nichil in hieme propter magnam habun- 
danciam aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter tempus durum — Taunton: Poundesford. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Holeweye. 
Quia tempus siccum hoc anno — Taunton: Stapelgrava. 
Propter siccitatem — Funtel, Upton Cnoel, Suttona, Overtona, Wit- 
teneia, Farnham. 
Propier magnam siccitatem — Brightewella, Harewella, Weregrava, Menes, 
Waltham, Stokes. 
Propter magnam siccitatem terre — Pillingebere, Culham, Mortona, 
Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Wicumba. 
Propter maximam stccitatem estatis - Edburgeburia. 
Falcatio: De 2 pratis apud Northwode nichil computant hoc anno quia non 
potuerunt falcart propter siccttatem — Eshere. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura de ... nichil quia depascebatur per boves domini pro siccitate 
temporis et defectu pasture —’Taunton: Hulle. 
De pastura pratt de Westmede nichil hoc anno pro averiis domini et paucitate 
herbagu — Eblesbourna. 


(338). Winter: hard, dry. Summer: very dry. Autumn:? 
Yield: 5:15 Deviation: +34:46% Price: 5:67 

WINTER: 
Venditio pasture: De agistamento in Southfeld et Thornhay tempore hiemali 
non plus hoc anno propter siccum tempus — Cnoel. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in bosco de Pillingebere per agistamentum 
vendita et non plus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis — Pillingebere. 
Exitus grangie, Fabe: In porcis suibus et porcellis sustinendis in yeme ... hoc 
anno propter duram yemem — Ivingeho. 
Exitus grangie, Avena: (Given to lambs) hoc anno propter durum(!) 
yemem — Suttona. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccam estatem et nimis duram — Menes, Menes Ecclesia, Hame- 

ledona. 

Propter estatem nimis siccam et duram — Fareham. 

Propter siccit(atem?) estatem et nimis duram — Brokhampton (= Havonta). 

Propter siccitatem estatis — Biterna, Drokenesford. 

Propter nimiam siccitatem estatis - Waltham. 
Venditio pasture: 

De pastura in ... nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem — Cnoel. 

De pastura in la Grene nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis - Dountona. 
Exitus manerii: 

De operibus falcationis provenientibus de 61 virgatis terre et dimidia hoc anno 
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venditis ... quia quedam prata non falcabantur propter siccutatem temporis — 

Ivingeho. hs 

De urticis in gardino nichil hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem temporis — 

Ivingeho. 

Nichil de pastura de Eldelonde per agistamentum quia tota dessicatur hoc 

anno et depascitur per boves domini — Brightewella. 

De minutis virgulis salicium venditis non plus quia propter siccitatem temporis 

plures deficiebant — Eshere. a 

De urticis et herbagio in gardino venditis et non plus propter magnam sicct- 

tatem in estate - Wicumba. 

De agistacione averiorum in dicta pastura de grava a Gula Augusti usque 

festum St. Michaelis nichil propter magnam siccitatem — Ivingeho. 

De feugero nichil hoc anno quia non crescebat pro siccitate temporis —- Upton 

Cnoel. 

De pastura et herbagio prati de Stokton et non plus quia non potuit falcart pro 

stecitate temporis — Funtel. 

De pastura ... in estate nichil hoc anno pro defectu herbagit — Overtona. 
Custus prati: In prato de ... falcando ad tascham ... quia non falcatur totum 
hoc anno propter siccitatem(!) estatem — Twyford. 

Expensa carucarum: In 20 bobus ferrandis ... hoc anno propter siccitatem 
temporis — Meredona. 

Cheese (marginal note): Et non plus pro siccitate pasture — Brightewella. 
AUTUMN: 

Exitus manerii: (De operibus autumpnalibus relaxatis) et non plus quia autump- 
num festinum hoc anno — Edburgeburia, Culham. 

Homines conducti ad metendum: Pro magna festinacione autumpni — 
Edburgeburia. 

Expensa autumpnalia: In 2 hominibus per 7 dies pro festinacione autumpni 
conductis pro garbis levandis ad carectas — Harewella. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter spiscitudinem bladi — Witteneia. 
Exitus maneri: 

De pastura de Burwwille nichil hoc anno neque de pastura vaccarum quia pars 

seminatur et residuum pastatur per boves pro magna indigencia pasture per 

visum Ballivi — Witteneia. 

Nichil de feno quia oportet emere pro magno defectu anni futuri — Harewella. 

De agist(atione) averiorum cum bobus domini nichil hoc anno pro defectu 

pasture — Harewella. 

De pastura prati de Godredespol nichil hoc anno propter boves domini pro 

defectu herbagu — Benetlega. 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Seminatio) in acra 2} bus. set 2 bus. minus 
per totum propter siccitatem bladi — Benetlega. 

Exitus grangie, Ordeum: In liberatione 1 bercarii cum 200 ovibus alienis ad 
Jaldam a festo St. Michaelis usque octavam St. Ambrosii (4 April) per 27 sep- 
timanas 4 dies 2 qr. 2 bus. Et postea recessit pro defectu pasture estivalis usque 
in crastino St. Facobi (25 July). Et in liberatione eiusdem ab illo die usque 
Sestum St. Michaelis per 9 septimanas 3 dies 6 bus. pro dicta falda habenda — 
Harewella. 


(339). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4°28 Deviation: +-11+75 Price: 4:75 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem in estate — Drokenesford. 
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Expensa carucarum: Et caruce jacebant ... per 17 dues in quibus non potuerunt 
arrare pro tempestate et bovum debilitate pro defectu foragii hoc anno ob cuius 
defectu depascebantur herbam per 15 dies medio tempore — Meredona., 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus pro defectu aque — Wicumba. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: In prato falcando ... hoc anno propter plenitudinem fent — Mortona. 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn 1 precaria in autumpno ... hoc anno propter 
multitudinem bladi sicut testatur per Ballivuum — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Expensa autumpnalia: 

Hoc anno tantum propter magnam copiam bladi — Weregrava. 

In carectis conductis pro blado domini cariando in autumpno ... propter abun- 
danciam bladi — Brokhampton (= Havonta). 
Messio per dietas: Hoc anno quia custumarii metent ad 13 garbam de consue- 
tudine tantum propter eorum inopiam tempestive bladum domini metere non potu- 
erunt ut videbatur Ballivo ob quorum defectu dictos operarios conduxit — Cnoel. 
Messio ad tascham: 

Propier spissitudinem bladi et caristiam operariorum — Pillingebere. 

Propter caristiam operariorum — Farnham. 

Propter copiam bladi — Mortona. 


(340). Winter: hard and long, flooding reported. Summer: no ref. 
Autumn: ? 
Yield: 3-83 Deviation: nil (= average) Price: 5:75 
WINTER: 
Expensa bercarie: In pane furnito pro ovibus matricibus tempore agnelationis ... 
propter duram yemem — Twyford. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: In datis bidentibus per estimacionem in siliquis ... hoc 
anno propter duram_yemem — Overtona. 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Given to ewes) precepto Ballivi quia non furt ibt 
Senum propter longum et durum ('!) yemem — Cheritona. 
Exitus grangie, Fabe et pise: Jn porcis et porcellis sustinendis in yeme... hoc 
anno pro magno gelu — Ivingeho. 
Exitus maneru: 
De pastura yemali in ... vendita et non plus hoc anno propter magnum voragium 
aque — Weregrava. 


De pastura yemali ... hoc anno et non plus propter habundanciam aque — 
Witteneia. 
De pastura yemali in prato de ... nichil hoc anno propter magnam voraginem 
— Waltham St. Laurencii. 

AUTUMN: 


Homines conducti ad metendum: Tantum hoc anno ad festinandum autump- 
num — Alresford. 

Exitus manerii: De operibus 4 virgatarum terre relaxatis in Culham a festo 
St. Michaelis usque gulam augusti et postea operabantur usque festum St. Michaelis 
propter expedisc. autumpn. — Culham. 


(341). Winter: wet? Summer: very dry. Autumn: ? 
Yield: 4:18 Deviation: +9:14 Price: 7°25 
SUMMER: 


Venditio pasture: 
Non plus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis ut testatur per Constabularium — 


Taunton: Poundesford. 
6s.8d. de terra inculta de Balkedon in estate vendita et non plus hoc anno 


propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Taunton: Holeweye. 
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Exitus manerii: 


De pastura de ... post falcationem nichil hoc anno quia depascebatur per 
averios domini propter magnam siccitatem temporis — Dountona. 
De feugeris ... nichil propter siccitatem temporis — Cnoel. 


4s. de 6 acris terre que fuit in manus domini pro defectu tenentis et non plus 
hoc anno propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Twyford. 
De bruera nichil quia nulla vendita pro siccitate hoc anno — Havonta. 
De urticis in parco nichil propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Witteneia. 
De feno de relucro nichil hoc anno quia prat(a) non falc(ata) mist semel propter 
stcc(um) temp(us) — Edburgeburia. ' 
Cheese (marginal note): Et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Alresford, 
Suttona. 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter sicc(um) temp(us) — Meredona. 
Propter siccitatem temporis — Bewortha, Wolvesia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem — Waltham. 
Propter siccitatem magnam — Menes. 
AUTUMN: 
Homines conducti ad metendum: 
Tantum hoc anno propter exped(itionem) autump(ni) — Weregrava. 
Tantum hoc anno ad festinandum autump(num) — Alresford. 
Precarie: Tantum hoc anno propter festinacionem autumpni et de cetero caveat — 
Brightewella. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno propter caristiam messorum — Benetlega. 


(342). Winter: hard. Summer: wet. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 3-99 Deviation: +4:18% Price: 7-17 
WINTER: 
Exitus grangie, Vesce: (Two bushels given to pigeons) pro tempestate in 
hieme — Meredona. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in ... hoc anno vendita et non plus propter 
continuum gelu in yeme — Witteneia. 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Non plus hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Alta Clera. 
Cheese (marginal note): 
Non plus hoc anno propter pluviosum tempus — Waltham. 
Non plus hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Twyford. 
AUTUMN: 
Custus autumpni: 
Hoc anno tantum propter tempus pluviosum et longum autumpnum — Twyford. 
Tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et multum bladum frumenti et 
curtos dies — Stokes. 
Propter longum autumpnum — Overtona. 
Precarie: Propter tardum autumpnum — Menes. 
Messio ad tascham: Propter tardum autumpnum — Pillingebere. 
Aquietancie redditus: In aquietancia 8 operariorum a festo St. Michaelis 
usque Natale Domini ... et tanti operarii hoc anno quia autumpnum anni pre- 
cedentis duravit usque festum omnium sanctorum — Ivingeho 343 (but refers to 
1330). 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali ... et non plus pro defectu emptorum eo 
quod autumpnum duravit usque festum omnium sanctorum et gentes tenuerunt 
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averia sua in eorum proprits pasturis — Ivingeho 343 (but refers to autumn of 


1330). 
Expensa carucarum: In expensis 37 herciatorum de prece Ballivi per 1 diem ad 
semen hiemale ... et tantum quia autumpnum anni precedentis duravit usque 


Sestum omnium sanctorum — Witteneia 343 (but refers to autumn of 1330) 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus grangie, Vesce: In semine 22 acrarum 2qr. 6 bus. que circa Gulam 
augustt precepto Constabularit cum carucis domini arabantur in terram quia 
nullius valoris erant - Rimptona. 


1331 (343). Winter: early winter very wet, flooding. Summer: very dry. 
Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4-08 Deviation: +6-53% Price: 8-75 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: 

De terragio nundini ad festum St. Leonardi (6-X1-1330) ... et non plus hoc 

anno pro magna pluvia eodem tempore anni — Taunton: Otriford. 

De pastura hiemali in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem — Brightewella. 

De pastura hiemali in ... et non plus quia inundebatur — Weregrava. 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Seminatio) et non plus quia 3 acre non 
sunt seminate hoc anno ad semen hiemale proper nimiam habundanciam aque — 
Witteneia. 

Exitus grangie, Avena: In prebenda bovum ... hoc anno tantum pro eorum 
magno labore in itinere versus la Bene occasione profunditatis imense — Ivingeho. 
Expensa carucarum: Jn precaria carucarum que arraverunt 40 acras in hieme 
et 40 acrasin Quadragesima ... et tantum hoc anno quia illa arrura fut de liberis 
hominibus hoc anno qui non debent illam arruram emere et dominice caruce impe- 
diebantur per magnum tempus pluviosum — Dountona. 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter magnam siccitatem tempore warecti - Culham, Weregrava, Ivingeho. 

Propter magnam duriciam terre — Ivingeho. 

Propter tempus siccit(atem?) — Alta Clera, Overtona, Esmereswortha, 

Widehaia. 

Propter magnam siccitatem in estate - Edburgeburia. 

Exitus manerii: 

Quia prata domini non falcabantur ante Gulam augusti propter siccitatem 

temporis — Culham. 

De pastura in parco nichil pro defectu pasture propter tempus siccit(atem?) — 

Widehaia. 

De prato de ... nichil quia non falcatur hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Fareham 
Expensa carucarum: In terr(is) seminat(is) ordeo rumppend(is) propter 
nimiam siccitatem temporis — Dountona. 

Expensa minuta: 

In campo ordeas(eo) ballando et frangendo propter tempus siccit(atem?) hoc 

anno — Bewortha, Alresford. 

In campo ord(inaceo) frangendo propter tempus siccit(atem?) — Overtona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: In omnibus bladis metendis ... et tantum pro caristia 
metencium — Funtel. 


1332 (344). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ret: 
Yield: 4:45 Deviation: +16-19% Price: 9°17 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: Propter temporis siccitatem — Cheritona, Walda. _ 
Opera manualia: In fabis plantandis ... et tantum hoc anno propter seccitatem 
temports — Rimptona. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: 
Pro maturitate bladi — Weregrava. 
In 2 acris vescarum et 4 acris pisarum falcandis ad tascham ... pro acra 7d. 
et tantum hoc anno propter nimiam caristiam falcatorum — Suttona. 
Messio ad tascham: Pro acra 7d. hoc anno propter magnam caristiam messorum — 
Farnham. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Hoc anno tantum propter caristiam metencium et 
allecum — Alresford. 


(345). Winter: dry ? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yields cannot be calculated. Price: 6-00 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali in bosco ... et non plus pro defectu pasture 
pro magna siccitate temporis — Pillingebere. 
SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter magnam siccitatem — Ivingeho. 

Propter magnam siccitatem et duriciam terre - Weregrava, Culham. 
Venditio pasture: De pastura de ... quia hoc anno pro siccitate temporis non 
potuit falcart — Taunton: Stapelgrava. 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de ... et non plus hoc anno pro magna siccitate — 
Weregrava. 

Opera manualia: In 8gr. 2 bus. fabarum plantandis 149 opera et tantum propter 
siccitatem temporis — Rimptona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: 

Quia operari non sufficiebant ad metendum frumentum et mancornum propter 

Spiscitudinem bladi — Weregrava. 

In 31 acris mancorni et avene metendis ad tascham ... et tantum hoc anno 

precepto Ballivi quia operarii non sufficiebant ad bladum metendum tempore 

oportuno pro maturitate bladi — Culham. 


(346). Winter: early winter dry. Summer: no ref. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3°85 Deviation: +0-52% Price: 5:25 

WINTER: 

Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Rate of sowing) e¢ eo minus propter siccitatem 

temporis et seminis — Ivingeho. 


(347). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4:19 Deviation: +-9:40% Price: 5-92 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: 


De pastura yemali de Mukelham nichil propter inundacionem aque — Edburge- 
buria. 


De pastura yemali in ... et non plus propter voraginem aque — Waltham St. 
Laurencii. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno propter inundacionem aque in yeme et 
stccitatem temporis in estate — Brightewella. 
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SUMMER: 
Repairs to ploughs: 
Propter siccitatem — Eshere. 
Propter duriciam terre — Edburgeburia. 
Propter magnam siccitatem tempore warecti — Ivingeho. 
Propter duriciam temporis — Weregrava, Culham. 
Propter siccttatem temporis — Brightewella, Harewella. 
Cheese: 
Non plus propter siccitatem — Meredona. 
Et eo minus propter siccitatem temporis — Culham. 
Et eo minus de vaccis propter siccitatem temporis et de ove propter debilitatem 
ovium — Edburgeburia. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura in viridi via et non plus pro siccitate temporis — Funtel. 
De animalibus agistatis in parco in estate et non plus quia non fuit pastura 
propter magnam siccitatem hoc anno — Suttona. 
De averiis agistatis in Southfeld tempore estivali et non plus pro siccitate 
estatis — Cnoel. 
De herbagio et urticis in gardino nichil quia falcatur pro defectu feni in prato 
hoc anno propter siccitatem — Menes Ecclesia. 
De agistactone averiorum cum vaccis domini nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem 
tn estate — Witteneia. 
Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno propter inundacionem aque in yeme et 
siccitatem temporis in estate — Brightewella. 
Firma molendini: Et eo minus propter siccitatem estatis — Menes. 
Falcatio prati: 
In prato de ... falcando nichil propter siccitatem temporis hoc anno quia non 
falcatur — Esmereswortha. 
In 1 acra prati apud ... falcanda et levanda hoc anno propter siccitatem — 
Alresford. 
De falcatione in la More nichil hoc anno pro magna siccitate — Twyford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum hoc anno quia blada erant simul matura — 
Waltham. 


(348). Winter: no ref. Summer: early summer dry? late summer wet. 
Autumn: very wet and long. 
Yield: 4°88 Deviation: +27:42% Price: 4°83 

SUMMER: 

Firma molendini: Et non plus propter siccitatem hoc anno — Menes. 

Allocationes: De quodam molendino fuleratico superius onerato de quo hoc 

anno nichil recepit pro defectu aque — Alresford. 

Falcatio: De falcatione de More per Lodene nichil quia non potuit falcari hoc 

anno pro siccitate et quia diu depascebatur per averios domini — Weregrava. 

LATE SUMMER?: 

Exitus maneri: 
De turbaria vendita hoc anno et non plus propter humiditatem tempore estwvo 
(?) — Dountona. 

(De bruera vendita) non plus ratione predicta — Dountona. 
Expensa autumpnalia: In dictis pratis spergandis et levandis ultra id quod 
customarit fecerunt ... tantum hoc anno propter humiditatem temporis — 
Cnoel. 
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LATE SUMMER: 
Exitus grangie, Frumentum: Jn frumento crescente vento et pluvia prostrato 
mense Julii custod(iendo) pro volucribus 1 bus. — Funtel. 
AUTUMN: 
Custus autumpni: 
Tantum hoc anno propter longum autumpnum et pluviosum — Witteneia. 
Et tantum pro longo autumpno et tempore pluvioso — Mortona. 
Et eo plus hoc anno pro blado vento et pluvia prostrato et tedioso ad metendum — 
Wolvesia. 
Precarie: Propter longum autumpnum et tempus pluviosum — Brightewella. 
Exitus manerii: De operibus autumpnalibus parcitis venditis et non plus hoc 
anno eo quod tempus pluviosum in autumpno — ‘Twyford. 
Operarii conducti ad metendum: Pro magna pluvia in autumpno — Waltham. 


(451). Winter: wet, flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: very wet. 
Yield: 4:67 Deviation: +21-93% Price: 4°42 
WINTER: 
Exitus maneril: 
De pastura yemali in Mukelham nichil propter nimiam inundacionem aque 
— Edburgeburia. 
De pastura yemali in ... et eo minus propter nimiam inundacionem aque — 
Waltham St. Laurenci. 
Opera manualia: In terra dominica mattokanda ad semen Quadragesimale 96 
opera tantum hoc anno propter habundanciam pluvie — Taunton: Hulle. 
SUMMER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali et estivali in parco et non plus hoc anno quia 
pro bobus et vaccis domini et pro morina instauri et propter siccitatem estatis — 
Taunton: Poundesford. 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud la Nuwemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcatur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: Eo plus quia nulla fuit magna precaria hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — 
Menes. 
Operarii conducti ad metendum: Pro maxima pluvia in autumpno et magis 
seminatur hoc anno quam solebat — Waltham. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus maneril: 
De feno vendito et non plus hoc anno propter parcitatem feni — Taunton: 
Holleweye and Hulle. 
De novo feno nichil propter parcitatem herbagii — Cnoel. 
De herbagio et urticis in gardino nichil quia falc(abantur) pro defectu feni — 
Menes Ecclesia. 


(349). Winter: hard and long, flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: 
wet? 
Yield: 2:27 Deviation: —40-73% Price: 4°58 

WINTER: 


Exitus grangie, Pise: 
In porcis campestris sustinendis in hieme ... hoc anno tantum propter magnum 
gelu — 'Yaunton: Poundesford. 
In porcis sustinendis in hieme propter magnum gelu — Rimptona. 


Expensa: (Jn muro facto) per magnam cretinam aque tempore hiemali prostrato — 
Eblesbourna. 
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Expensa carucarum: 
In stipendio 1 garcionis fugantis carucam per 20 dies post prandium ... et 
tanitum hoc anno propter gelu — Bewortha. 
In 13 carucis de prece per 1 diem ad semen Quadragesimale pro longo heme — 
Witteneia. 
Exitus manerii: De 18 carucis relaxatis in Quadragesima et non plus quia 5 
caruce arraverunt propter duram hiemem — Ivingeho. 
WINTER? : 
Expensa: (In domibus teparandis) per magnam cretinam aque disruptis et Sere 
prostratis — Dountona. 
SUMMER: 
Cheese: Et non plus hoc anno propter debilitatem ovium et siccitatem temporis — 
Hameledona. 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcabantur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
AUTUMN: 
Precarie: In 22 precarits autumpnalibus ... et eo plus quia nulla fuit magna 
precaria hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Menes. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: 
De novo feno nichil pro parcitate herbagiit — Cnoel. 
De feno vendito nichil propter parcitatem feni — Taunton: Holleweye. 
De feno vendito et non plus propter parcitatem fent hoc anno — Taunton: 
Hulle. 


(350). Winter: early winter wet? late winter very hard and dry. 
Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4-11 Deviation: +7-31% Price: 7:17 
EARLY WINTER: 
Expensa: In stipendus 3 mulierum spergencium vescas in campo quia violabantur 
per magnam pluviam in campo post festum St. Michaelis — Cnoel. 
Expensa carucarum: Jn 4 hominibus locatis cum suis carucis arrantibus cum 
domino ad semen hiemale per 1 diem pro tempore pluvioso - Rimptona. 
WINTER: 
Expensa carucarum: Jn garcione fugante carucam post prandium per 24 dies ... 
et tantum hoc anno propter longam hiemps (!) — Bewortha. 
Instaurum, Agni: Et non plus (de exitu) quia 181 (oves) steriles propter 
durissimam hiemem — Overtona. 
Exitus maneru: 
De pastura post falcationem vendita ... et non plus propter siccitatem hemis 
et depascebatur cum bidentibus domini — Echeneswella. 
De pastura in hieme nichil quia null(us) emp(tor) et durissima hems - 
Overtona. 


De relaxatione carucarum in Quadragesima ... et non plus quia 7 caruce 
arraverunt propter duram hiemem — Ivingeho. 
Venditio pasture: De pastura hiemali ... post falcationem michil hoc anno 


propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Nailesbourne (2 entries). 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter duriciam terre — Benetlega. 

Cheese: 
Propter earum debilitatem et co minus respondent pro siccitate temporis — 
Twyford. 
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Et eo minus hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis et debilitatem vaccarum et 
ovium — Meredona. 
Et eo minus propter debilitatem vaccarum et ovium et siccitatem estatis — Cnoel, 
Menes. 
Et eo minus propter siccitatem estatis — Alresford, Wicumba, Hameledona, 
Witteneia, Edburgeburia. 
Et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Brightewella. 
Exitus maneril: 
De pastura ... in estate vendita et non plus propter siccitatem estatis — Over- 
tona. 
De pastura ... vendita et non plus pro siccitate estatis — Ivingeho. 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcabatur propter siccitatem — Alresford. 
Allocatio sine breve: Pro jactura quam habuit in firma molendini hoc anno pro 
stecitate estatis et paupertate homagu — Alresford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De locatione 25 bovum traditorum diversis tenentibus per tempus 
hiemale propter parcitatem foragit pro bove rs. 4d. — Taunton. 


(351). Winter: ? Summer: ? Autumn: no ref. 

Yield: 3:26 Deviation: —14°88% Price: 4°75 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura hiemali ... et non plus hoc anno pro siccitate temporis 
et pro defectu emptorum — Alresford. 
Expensa carucarum: In rz hominibus locatis cum carucis suis arrantibus cum 
domino per 1 diem tempore pluvioso — Rimptona. 
SUMMER: 
Falcatio: In 2 acris prati apud Nywemulle falcandis nichil hoc anno quia non 
falcatur propter siccitatem — Alresford (a mere repetition of previous year’s 
entry?) 
Sarculatio: Quia multi cardones et herbe nocine propter aquas estat(is) — 
Eshere. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Falcatio: Quia multum fenum — Eshere. 


(352). Winter: no ref. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 4:14 Deviation: +8-09% Price: 5:33 
SUMMER: 


Cheese: 
Et eo minus pro siccitate temporis at mala venditione — Culham. 
Eo minus pro siccitate temporis — Cnoel. 

AUTUMN: 


Expensa autumpnalia: Et tantum hoc anno pro longo tempore pluvioso — 
Menes Ecclesia. 


(353). Winter: no ref. Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3:25 Deviation: —15:14% Price: 4:83 

SUMMER: 

Cheese: 


Et eo minus propter siccitatem — Cnoel. 

Et eo minus pro siccitate temporis et mala venditione — Culham. 
Repairs to ploughs: 

Propter siccitatem temporis — Waltham. 
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oe tantum plus hoc anno propter magnam siccitatem et caristiam ferri — Hame- 
edona. 


Propter magnam siccitatem — Fareham. 
Falcatio: In falcatione prati de Nuwemulle nichil quia non falcabatur propter 
siccitatem — Alresford. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Messio ad tascham: Pro acra 6$d. et tantum hoc anno propter festinacionem 
temporis — Farnham. 
Falcatio: Quia multum fenum hoc anno — Eshera. 


(354). Winter: wet ? Summer: very dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 4-89 Deviation: +27-68% Price: 7-33 
WINTER: 
Opera manualia: In allocatione facta r homini ducenti 1 affrum ad herciaturam 


ad semen yemale per 6 dies 12 opera propter tempus pluviocum — Rimptona. 
SUMMER: 


Exitus manerii: 
De pastura parci et non plus propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Nailes- 
bourne. 
De averiis agistatis cum bobus domini in estate nichil hoc anno pro defectu 
pasture pro nimia siccitate — Eblesbourna. 
De pastura parct in estate vendita et non plus pro averiis domini et siccitate 
temports — Widehaia. 
De pastura in Garnore in estate vendita et non plus propter siccitatem temporis 
et quia depascebatur cum bobus et vaccis domini — Overtona. 


De pastura ... et non plus quia residuum depascebatur cum bobus domini et 
propter siccitatem temporis — Mortona. 
Falcatio: 


De prato de Garnore falcando nichil hoc anno propter siccitatem temporis — 
Overtona. 
In prato de Bokhangre falcando nichil pro siccitate temporis et tamen depasce- 
batur cum bobus domini — Esmereswortha. 
Cheese: 
Eo minus pro siccitate temporis et mala venditione — Culham. 
Eo minus pro siccitate temporis — Cheritona, Alta Clera. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De feno vendito nichil propter parcitatem fen — Rimptona. 
Messio: Tantum hoc anno pro caristia messorum et spissitudine bladi — Farnham. 


(361). Winter: wet? Summer: no ref.? ! Autumn: wet and long. 
Yield: 4:04 Deviation: +5-48% Price: 4°42 

WINTER: 

Precarie arrure: Hoc anno propter pluviosum tempus — Burghclera. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa autumpnalia: 
In residuo bladorum domini permetendo vertendo ligando et coadunando ad 
tascham preter id quod custumarii fecerunt ... tantum hoc anno propter plu- 
viosum et longum tempus Augusti — Walda. 
In avena domini disliganda vertenda et iterum liganda et tassanda propter 
tempus pluviosum hoc anno — Taunton: Holeweye. 


(355). Winter: wet, flooding. Summer: dry. Autumn: no ref. 
Yield: 3:12 Deviation: —18-54% Price: 4°83 


1 Dry according to Glastonbury evidence. See p. 402. 
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WINTER: 
Opera manualia: In allocatione facta 1 homini ducenti 1 affrum herciatorem ad 


semen yemale per 18 dies 36 opera hoc anno propter tempus pluviosum — Rimptona. 
Exitus manerii: 
De pastura prati de ... a festo St. Michaelis usque Purificationem Beate Marie 
nichil quia inundebatur per aquam per quod nullum averium depascr possit 
ibidem — Farnham. 
De pannagio porcorum et pastura post falcationem in ... nichil quia Dominus 
Rex percipit et post tempus Regis (i.e. from g Dec.) nichil quia inundatur — 
Echeneswella. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil propter inundactonem aque — Witteneia. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil hoc anno quia submersa fuit - Edburgeburia. 
De pastura yemali in ... nichil hoc anno propter inundacionem aque — Waltham 
St. Laurencii (2 entries). 
SUMMER? : 
Opera manualia: Jn diversis hominibus ad coagitandum carucarios domini 
propter siccitatem temporis — Taunton: Holeweye. 


SUMMER: 
Opera manualia: In diversis hominibus ad coagitandum carucartos domini 
propter siccitatem temporis ad warectum — Taunton: Nailesbourne and 
Poundesford. 


Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem estatis - Farnham. 

Falcatio: De falcatione prati de ... nichil propter siccitatem — Alta Clera. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 

Expensa autumpnalia: Et soluto preposito pro suo mullone feni 6s. 8d. hoc anno 
propter parcitatem feni — Taunton: Nailesbourne, Poundesford, and 
Stapelgrave. 

Messio et carriagium bladi ad tascham: Et eo plus hoc anno propter caristiam 
met(encium) et lig(anctum) dicta blada — Wolvesia. 


(356). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: dry. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 3-36 Deviation —12:27% Price: 8-08 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura de Brokmede nichil hoc anno propter inundactonem 

aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 

SUMMER: 

Repairs to ploughs: Propter siccitatem estatis - Farnham. 

AUTUMN: 

Expensa pratt: 
In fero eorundem levando ad tascham ... hoc anno pro pluviis supervenientibus — 
Waltham. 
In feno eiusdem spergendo vertendo et levando ... tantum hoc anno quia tempus 
Senacionis pluviosum — Weregrava. 
In pratis falcandis herbagio spergendo feno levando et colligendo preter id 
quod custumarti et carectarit fecerunt ... et tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — 
Mortona. 

OTHER REFERENCES: 

Exitus manerii: 
De herbagio quod dicitur la Niwemede ibidem vendito hoc anno pro habun- 
dancia feni — Dountona. 
De pastura in la Hamme hoc anno vendita ... et tantum pro habundancia her- 
bagi — Eblesbourna. 
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Expensa autumpnalia: In bladis domini permetendis preter hoc quod custu- 


mari fecerunt ... et tantum hoc anno precepto Ballivi pro maturitate bladi festi- 
nant(e) — Weregrava. 


(357). Winter: flooding reported. Summer: no ref. Autumn: wet. 
Yield: 4:03 Deviation: +-5:22% Price: 7:75 

WINTER: 

Exitus manerii: De pastura_yemali in ... et non plus hoc anno pro cretina aque — 

Waltham St. Laurencii. 

Exitus molendini: Et non plus hoc anno quia dictum molendinum non molar. 


per 10 septimanas in yeme propter magnum diluvium aque — Brightewella. 
AUTUMN: 


Falcatio: 
In feno eiusdem levando ... et tantum hoc anno pro tempore pluvioso — Stokes. 
In pratis falcandis spergendis et levandis ... et tantum hoc anno quia tempore 
autumpnali et pluvioso - Mortona. 
Messio: Jn diversis bladis permetendis ... tantum hoc anno ad festinandum pro 
tempore pluvioso — Weregrava. 
Expensa autumpnalia: Jn 1 carecta conducta per vices pro tempore pluvioso pro 
blado domini cariando una cum carecta domini — Biterna. 
OTHER REFERENCES: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura prati a tempore falcationis usque festum St. Michaelis 
non plus hoc anno propter tarditatem falcationis — Farnham. 


(358). Winter: wet, flooding reported. Summer: wet. Autumn: wet, 
flooding reported. 
Yield: 2-25 Deviation: —41-25% Price: 4°58 
WINTER: 
Exitus manerii: De pastura yemali in ... michil pro defectu mercatorum et 
inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Frumentum: (Seminatio) in qualibet acra 2} bus. hoc anno pro tempore 
pluvioso et humiditate seminis — Witteneia. 
Exitus grangie, Pise: In porcis campestris sustinendis per vices hoc anno ... pro 
pluviosa heme — Witteneia. 
LATE SUMMER AND AUTUMN: 
Exitus manerii: 
De feno vendito ... et non plus propter inundacionem aquarum — ‘Taunton: 
Holeweye. 
De pastura et non plus propter inundacionem aquarum —'Taunton: Holeweye. 
De novo feno ... et non plus pro defectu falcationis et inundacionem aquarum — 
Dountona. 
De herbagio prati nichil pro inundacione aquarum — Dountona. 
De pastura ... in estate nichil pro inundacione aque — Weregrava. — 
De agistamento averiorum in prata domini post falcationem nichil propter 
inundacionem aque — Culham. 
De feno nichil reddit quia abductum fuit per inundacionem aquarum statim 
post falcationem — Witteneia. . 
De feno nichil quia ... maxima pars dimersa per aquam tempore fluo — 
Edburgeburia. . 
De feno in prato vendito nichil pro defectu emptorum et quia pvalerit (per- 
valerit?) pro tempore pluvioso — Ivingeho. 
Falcatio: 
In prata falcanda ... tantum hoc anno quia ... et pro tempore pluvioso — 
Mortona. 
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De falcatione aliorum pratorum que solebant falcart pro denarits hoc anno non 

fuerunt falcata per inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencu. 

De faicatione pratorum cum feno preparando nichil hoc anno pro inundacione 

aque — Pillingebere. 
Firma molendini: Et non plus hoc anno quia asportatum fuit per superfluitatem 
fluminis — Weregrava. 


1350 (359). No references to weather. Flooding reported. 
Yield: 2-71 Deviation: —29:24% Price: 7-08 (in 1351: 9°59) 

WINTER OR SUMMER: 
Exitus maneril: 

De pastura de ... nichil propter inundacionem aque— Waltham St. Laurencii. 

De feno vendito nichil propter inundacionem aque — Waltham St. Laurencii. 
Opera manualia: Jn feno putrido remisso in prato per inundacionem aque 
removendo et abducto - Taunton: Holeweye. 


REFERENCES TO WEATHER IN THE ACCOUNT AND COURT ROLLS OF GLASTONBURY 
a 
ABBEY 


1305 (Long Leat MS. 9638). 2? Exitus manerii: De pannagio averiorum et 
affrorum et non plus quia herbagium deficit propter siccitatem estatis — 
Deverel. 

Venditio instauri: De 9 vitults venditis ... quia debiles et pro magno 
defectu herbagit in estate et foragi in hieme — Deverel. 

1315 (9645). Exitus manerii: De bruera vendita ... et non plus propter humidi- 
tatem temporis — Deverel. 

(10030). Exitus manerii (marginal note): Minus bene r(espondet) de pratis 
et pasturis propter inundacionem aquarum hoc anno — Walton. 
Expensa autumpnalia: (Bladum metendum ad_tascham) 
tantum hoc anno pro humido autumpno — Walton. 

1339 (9632). Exitus grangie, Frumentum (marginal note): De exitu augmen- 
tando non est currandum hoc anno propter totam(?) paucitatem bladi 
currentem in patria — Deverel. (Account for 1340 but refers to 
autumn of 1339.) 

1344 (10802). Expensa autumpnalia: Jn 43 acris bladi metendis ligandis adunandis 
... pro acra 4$d. tantum hoc anno pro spissitudine bladi — Walton. 
Exitus manerii: De pastura estivali ... ad huc remanes in manus 
domini nichil pro defectu emptorum eo quod in particula predicta nulla 
crevit herba pro sterilitate et siccitate (2 other entries). — Walton. 

1345 (10803). Expensa autumpnalia: Jn stipendiis 4 hominum tassancium bladum 
domini in grangia et bertona per ro} dies preter auxilium famulorum 

"et carucariorum ... tantum hoc anno pro longo et pluvioso autumpno — 

Walton. 
Expensa autumpnalia: (Vadia ripereve per 4 septimanas) 
tantum pro longo et pluvioso autumpno — Walton. 
Opera autumpnalia: Jn mullone feni facto ... hoc anno pro pluvioso 
tempore — Walton. 

(5282). Opera, Arrura dominica: Et nichil arraverunt per 5 septimanas in 
estate pro magna siccitate hoc anno — Aschcote. 
Opera autumpnalia: In blado tassando ... et tantum pro pluvioso 
autumpno — Aschcote. 


1 The references are reproduced here with Professor Postan’s permission. 
2 Hereafter only the number is quoted. 


1346 (5643). 


(9887). Exitus grangie, Frumentum: (Quantity sown) et tantum quia 
Srumentum debile fuit in se propter pluvios. tempor. — Deverel. 
(5270). Custus domorum: Jn 165 acris 1 roda terre cum frumento seminatis 
in omni custu per dietas grapiendis et equandis ... et tantum hoc anno 
pro magna pluvia emergenda tempore seminationis — Aschcote. 
1349 (8071). Exitus grangie, Visce: De exitu 11 acrarum nichil quia averi domini 
tllam paverunt viride et calcate fuerunt per magnam pluviam ita quod 
meti non potuerit pro parcitate hominum et mulierum — Deverel 
(Account for 1350 but refers to autumn of 1349.) 
CORRELATION BETWEEN WEATHER AND OUTSTANDING HARVESTS 
Table 1 Outstandingly good harvests 
Year LS ee Previn Previous autumn Winter Summer 
deviation summer 
1232 +19°58% Very dry* Very dry* No reference Very dry 
1236 +33°42 Hard? Very dry 
1248 +23°50 Very dry Dry? Hard? Very dry 
1272 +20°89 Dry No reference Hard Very dry 
1287 +21-41 Dry : No reference No reference Very dry 
1298 +27-94 Very dry No reference No reference Very dry 
1309 +17°49 No reference Wet and long No reference Very dry 
IZII +17°75 Dry No reference No reference Dry 
1313 +21°67 Dry? No reference Wet? No reference 
1318 +32-38 No reference** No reference** No reference Very dry 
1325 +28-98 Wet? No reference Very dry 
1326 +34°46 Very dry No reference Hard and dry Very dry 
1332 +16-19 Very dry Dry No reference Dry 
1337 +27°42 Very dry No reference No reference Dry 
1338 +21-93 Dry Very wet and long Hard and long Dry 
1344 +27-68 Very dry No reference Wet? Very dry 
Table 2 Outstandingly bad harvests 
Wet pattern 
Yield Previous : ae io 
Year Acetate ; ae Previous autumn Winter um 
1224 —21-41% Wet* Wet* No reference No reference 
1315 —35°77 Flooding Very wet and long Flooding Very wet 
1316 —44'9I Very wet Very wet and long Flooding Flooding 
1349 —41°25 No reference Wet Wet Wet 
1350 —29°24 Wet Flooding Flooding** Flooding** 
Dry pattern: 
6 —26-6 Very d Wet Hard Dry? 
obs —2 a ee No reference No reference 
1290 —20°10 Very dry Wet and long Flooding Dry 
1310 —15°67 Very dry Wet? No reference Dry? 
1339 —40°73 Dry Very wet Hard and long Dry 
1343 —I5'14 Dry Wet and long No reference Very dry 
1346 —18°54 Wet? Wet and long Wet Dry 


MEDIEVAL WEATHER 4.03 


Expensa carucarum: (Precarie 15 carucarum) arrancium 9 acras 
ad frumentum ... precepto Celerarii pro tempore pluvioso — Greynton. 


* No Accounts exist but the chroniclers are explicit. See C. E. Britton, op. cit. 
** Some fields still water-logged from the floods or rains of the preceding year. 
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LIST OF THE MANORS OF THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
(Latinized form used in the text given in brackets) 


Hampshire manors: 

Alresford 

Beauworth (Bewortha) 

Cheriton (Cheritona) 

Sutton (Suttona) 

Wield (Walda) 

Burghclere 

High Clere (Alta Clera) 

Ecchinswell (Echeneswella) 

Ashmansworth (Esmereswortha) 

Woodhay (Widehaia) 

Overton (Overtona) 

North Waltham (Northwaltham) 

Twyford and Marwell 

Bishop’s Stoke (Stokes) 

Fareham 

Havant (Havonta, also called Brok- 
hampton) 

Bitterne (Biterna) 

East Meon (Menes) 

East Meon Church (Menes Ecclesia) 

Hambledon (Hameledona) 

Hambledon Church (Hameledona 
Ecclesia) 

Crawley (Craweleia) 

Mardon (Meredona) 

Bishop’s Waltham (Waltham) 

Droxford (Drokenesford) 

Bentley (Benetlega) 

Wolvesey (Wolvesia) 


Buckinghamshire manors: 
Ivinghoe (Ivingeho) 

West Wycombe (Wicumba) 
Morton (Mortona) 


Oxfordshire manors: 
Witney (Witteneia) 


Adderbury (Edburgeburia) 


Wiltshire manors: 


Knoyle (Cnoel) with Upton (Upton 


Cnoel) 
Fonthill (Funtel) 
Downton (Dountona) 
Bishopston (Eblesbourna) 


Surrey manors: 
Farnham with Seal (Sele) 
Esher (Eshera) 


Berkshire manors: 

Harwell (Harewella) 

Brightwell (Brightewella) 

Wargrave (Weregrava) with sub- 
manors: , 
Culham 
Waltham St. 
Laurencii) 
Warfield (Warefeld) 
Billingbear (Pillingebere) 


Laurent 


(W-St. 


Somerset manors: 

Taunton with sub-manors: 
Holwey (Holeweye) 
Pondisford (Poundesford) 
Staplegrove (Stapelgrava) 
Nailesbourne and Kingston 
Otterford (Otriford) 

Hull and Trendle (Hulle) 

Rimpton (Rimptona) 


Isle of Wight manors: 
Calbourne (Cawelburna, 
Brighstone (Brichtestona) 
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YIELD CALCULATIONS 


em OO CO HH © HO a O WIL ante o 
Cawelburna alse lig - PG RI SRSA SE RI MISES 
Brichtestona J : *x|x x xxx |x xx x x] xx XXX 
Fareham PRN Oe PS IE AO NII SRS | OM SE OG 
Biterna a a OH XK KR KM KE | KR 
Waltham Pe Ee OS OM KK | OC OS 
Twyford PE SB a ON A NON OX KC I Se Se 
Stokes CK KNX Ox KO KI KKK KH RX XK KR 
Menes kee A CME CUE CK SEES SC HE EES SESE NO 
Menes Ecclesia —- -—- —- ee] KF OF J —-—--—-—xX|xXxxxx 
Hameledona ee BS KO Ee CSI SENS 
Alresford ee ene ee a IEG UI ede ||| OC oS 
Bewortha oe i a OG XOX. KR XI OK OOK 
Cheritona Oe Ge | 1 OCIS GIR. EOI Ki SE OEE 
Suttona SE I CG [ie Gree Xe ISG XS TOC GSC Cll SS SG Oe 
Walda = — XX) — % KX XKIMKK XS | KK XK KH SK 
Craweleia Poe EN ee I KR OX NK OX XK XK 
Meredona SCS BG XID ORM OCIIK OR I KEKE 
Benetlega ee ON ES ESR OC I MOOS EX OK DEO 
Farnham SS Se OG ODE SGIDO KEXINS K 
Burghclera \ | Xe GDS KX 5G |e — | eK 
Alta Clera 3 .ex| Ss x eK xXXXXxX|@®—-—xx—-|—-x x xX xX 
Echeneswella ee — || OC Ke SOX IEG & Oe KK —| — KEE 
Esmereswortha KX Kk — X¥—-| — — X XX/——xX—X|@MxXxXxX-|-xkKxXx-— 
Widehaia xX —- — —--| —- — X XxX|xXxXxXxXxXIXxXxXxX-|-xXxXxXxX 
Overtona Sr — | XO KO ee Xa KE XX KOE 
Northwaltham a ee) Oh OR OK KOE XI OC 
Brightewella 5 I | KK KI KE KOR XK eX 
Harewella x x 3 —xXI @ &— KS KI KOK KOK RK KIL KK XK 
Mortona Se, Oe | KK KKK KEK SK XI KK KK 
Wicumba = — oe IK aK ee IL Ke Oe 
Ivingeho eo eee IG MOSK KN KX a rex 
Weregrava2 KX — — —-—-| — — X XXIXXXXX|XXxXX-|--—-xXxX 
Edburgeburia Ka —s — XK) KK KO KI KK XK KK KKK X| KS eX 
Witteneia Se —— S| ae ee KIO CK OS KC XO KOE 
Dountona Soma eS | es OK OK I NOK KGS 5 OO 
Eblesbourna a Se Be ee | Oe ON IOI OND |= RG XO eR 
Cnoel Ba — I OS OK IK KK OK KK OG KOKO OO 
Funtel — — — ——| — — — KXIXKX—XXKXIXKXKXKXK|KKXXKX 
Taunton? Sas ce OR ee IOs OK GOK 
Rimptona x x x Xx! xX — Kk KXIXXXXX|XxXxX——-|--—--@ 

Legend: 

x = included in the annual average. 


— = excluded from the annual average (i.e. cannot be calculated). 
® = approximate figure; included in the annual average. 
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YIELD CALCULATIONS 

~~ - a O en GIG! SIGNS SEGA St Galatea eo 
ona en adhaeiinddsinell Neen aes Lice as ek ed LS 
Cawelbuna | |—————|—————|—————|-———--—-—-|----"-|---- 
Brichtestona  J— —$ —$ — — | —— — —— | —— — — — | — — — — — | -——— — = |-—-—-—— 
Fareham SEG OSC NDS SSIS GOK II DK PSIS 3S CG a SG ae 
Biterna xxXxXxXxXI1X——X@lXxXxkxXxKIXxXxX——-|XXXXKI|XKXKXX 
Waltham SEDC OC EXEC WO SS BGI a ae ee one 
Twyford SSC (SSS KCl |e | eX — | Or 
Stokes SESS DE | aK SRDS DE I KOI OKO 
Menes SGISE SCS SIE | SISK IOI DK SSSI ISG KK OK OE | ae 
Menes Ecclesia SDC SEIE DSI SSO Sl SKA KO EXE Ee re 
Hameledona SOOM KK XS KS KK KK NK KK OK IKK KS ros 
Alresford SOM ISOS SCS SOK DIGS TIS Se SS cee 
Bewortha SOS KOK KO KK KK KK ORR OE 
Cheritona xxXxxXxX&xXIXxXxXxK—|—-——— KIX xX xXxKxKIK KKK XK|KKKK XK 
Suttona KxMxMxXXI|XM KKH |—— KK KIM XK KK KK KX KX HK KX 
Walda SMO SK KIB KK EIS KX OK OS IE EK | ees 
Craweleia SODSS SGI EKO) SK SOK OK | ae a | aca 
Meredona SE KSEE | KCL SS IE SE KS | et te 
Benetlega SSI KE OK RIK KIS HOOK Ka ci ae 
Farnham SOK EE IR ROC OR OS EG 1 ree 
Burghclera SKK 1 OCI KE SS KID KO SEI SSK GK I ee 
Alta Clera X= XM IKK Ka KKK RK KI KX KI XK eee 
Echeneswella KOE ON SKK CK EK Ie HOS SS Se eee ee 
Esmereswortha KS XS CIR) KS SOK KI ER KR, Se ae es 
Widehaia I KR KOO KSC S.C  eec 
Overtona De Ai Gar Ol 4. SD GB GIP GSI GA IDG CoP OG GN CIS Gg EI IRE OOO CAE 
Northwaltham XXxXxXX|xX——xX@)| Xx K KKK KKK RIK KK KKK MX xX 
Brightewella XX XXX|XXxXxX—|xXXXXX|XXXXXI|X XXX XIX XXX X 
Harewella = — KX PK i — Oe | | GX Xe 
Mortona KKK OSCR NS SEK SE Oe Oe eee 
Wicumba SKS 1 OR) | RR OE ISS IIS Ke ee oe 
Ivingeho OK KO ORK KiB K KK IR OK KER & IS 
Weregrava SESE EE | | KK KR OS Re I ee 
Edburgeburia KOR IK KR KE AK XK RO KR IR Oe a 
Witteneia DOE | RRS KK SR SI OS EI ES ee 
Dountona SOO IR SOE RRS OS ST SSR a ES RT ee 
Eblesbourna KOK HK | OK | XI KOR Re Se 
Cnoel HE RI KS DO GSK SK SKC SR SS SRE SS 
Funtel Ki RIX KRW KOK | KR SRDS SR ae OS SR 
Taunton SOK DS RK OE KR RO KS RR RR ORS eee 
Rimptona DDR DR IK [PBS OS HR KES Re SESS SESE SSG SRS 
Footnotes : 


1 Yield can be calculated but an impossible figure is obtained. 

2 A composite yield figure of all the component manors is used throughout. 

8 Yields for 1296 cannot be calculated but marginal calculations of yields for this year appear 
in the following year’s Account Roll. Some of them are exact, others approximate only, the 
margin of error being up to 4 times. 


4, ®, § Calculated from marginal calculations in the following year’s Account Roll. (These 
are exact not approximate figures). 
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XXXXXIXKXXXKXIXXXXXK|XXXKXXIXXXKXK—-1X 
MARK K IX HK MK KK KKK KK KK KKK KK KIX 
KX AX K |X XK XK KK KX KK KK KK KK KK KK KIX 
AKRAKRAIK XA KKK XK KK KI KKK KKK KX XK XIX 
XXXXXIXXXXXIX XXX XK|X KK KX] XK XK XK KIX 
XXXXX|XXXXXIXX XX XXX XXX] XK XK XK XK KIX 
Pp ti XX XX X|X'K KK XK! XK KK KIX 
XXXXX|XXXXX|X XK XX XIX XK XK XK XXX XK XK XIX 
XXXXX)X X XK XK KIXK K KK KK K KK Kd XK XK XK OK OXKIX 
XXXXX|XXXXXIXK KKK KLIK KKK KIX XK XK XK XIX 
XXXXX|XXXXXKIK KK KKK XX KKK KK XK KIX 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENTREPRENEUR IN SALESMANSHIP AND MARKETING 
TECHNIQUES ! 

By N. McKENDRICK 


sold their wares almost solely in Staffordshire. Their goods found their 
sale in the local market towns,? and occasionally, carried by pedlars 
and hawkers, they reached further afield 3—to Leicester, Liverpool and 
Manchester. To sell in London was rare,‘ to sell abroad virtually unknown. 
Yet by 1795 Wedgwood had broken through this local trade of fairs and 
pedlars to an international market based on elegant showrooms and am- 
bassadorial connexions; he had become the Queen’s potter and sold to every 
regal house in Europe. His wares were known in China, India and America. 
Other potters had prospered but Wedgwood had flourished above all others. 
Born the thirteenth son of a mediocre potter with only the promise—and a 
promise never fulfilled—of a £20 inheritance, he died in 1795 worth £500,000 
and the owner of one of the finest industrial concerns in England. His name 
was known all over the world. It had become a force in industry, commerce, 
science and politics. It dominated the potting industry. Men no longer spoke 
of ‘common pewter’ but of ‘common Wedgwood’.® 
Such fabulous success is not easily explained. It certainly cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of Wedgwood’s gifts alone. For Wedgwood was fortunate in 
the period in which he lived. Born poor into the squalor and dirt of a peasant 
industry,’ one might have thought him unlucky. Superficially he was. The ware 
was still crude, the market still local, the roads almost impassable, and the 
workmen as likely to go drinking and wenching as to appear at work. Worse 
conditions for industrial expansion might seem difficult to imagine. But in all 
this were the signs of improvement. The technical discoveries of Astbury, 
Booth and Whieldon had opened up new opportunities for expansion and 
improvement; steam power was soon to open up more. Wesley was leading 
men to more methodical lives, Brindley and Bridgewater were building their 
canals, and agitation over the state of the roads had already started. When 


Wei Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, the Staffordshire potters 


1 I should like to record here my thanks to Mr. N. G. Annan, Prof. M. M. Postan, Dr J. H. 
Plumb and Mr C. H. Wilson for having read this article and made many helpful suggestions. 
I am also greatly indebted to Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
permission to quote from the manuscripts in the Wedgwood Museum (subsequently referred 
to as WMSS), and to Mr Tom Lyth, the curator, for his generous help. The manuscripts have 
been collected from different sources and are catalogued accordingly. I have adopted the 
following abbreviations — E for Etruria, L for Liverpool, and L.H.P. for Leith Hill Place (this 
last collection is uncatalogued). The Mosley papers, also at Barlaston, I refer to in full (they 
are also uncatalogued). Dubious dates or dates relying on internal evidence are given in brackets. 

2 Pitt Agricultural Survey, pp. 2-3, 166, for list of the 24 markets. 

8 'T. Whieldon, Memorandum Book, c. 1740-52, p. 78. An unusually distant order, ‘Mr 
Green at Hovingham, Eylsham (sic), Norfolk. Aug. 11’. 

4 Ibid. p. 81, ‘For Miss Ferney ... directed to Capt. Blake in Surrey St. in the Strand’, 

® The occasional piece often found its way abroad, but the Staffordshire potters never sold 
there in quantity. 

6 The Black Dwarf, 17 September 1817. 

? Josiah Wedgwood, An Address to the Young Inhabitants of the Pottery (Etruria, 27 March, 1783), 
Pp: 20. 
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Josiah was serving his apprenticeship, such movements were only in their 
infancy, but with each year they gathered strength and support. He still had 
to fight reaction. But in the 1760’s he found allies he would have looked for in 
vain in the 1730’s. Moreover the demand for earthenware was steadily growing. 
Tea-drinking —rapidly becoming a national characteristic—and beer-drinking 
—already established as such—were both increasing. These, and the more 
fashionable drinks of coffee and hot chocolate, greatly increased the demand. 
Further, the growth of incomes, the shift of tastes, particularly of the ‘middle 
ranks’, and the expansion of overseas trade provided market opportunities in 
constantly mounting numbers.! But most important of all, the rise in population 
represented a vast and growing market with ever-expanding needs. It was 
Staffordshire that satisfied them. For plate was too expensive, pewter too 
scarce, and porcelain too fragile to compete with the versatile pot. In these 
conditions the potteries were bound to prosper. 

The reasons why Wedgwood prospered above all others have proved more 
elusive. Most historians have argued that his discoveries—green glaze, cream- 
ware, jasper and black basalt—won him technical supremacy over his rivals; 
and that his factory organization and division of labour—his stated desire 
‘to make such machines of the Men as cannot err’? — confirmed his superior 
quality. But this alone is not sufficient to explain his supremacy. For his in- 
ventions were quickly copied and his quality easily reproduced. They won him 
immediate attention but they could not keep it unless he could afford to sell 
his ware more cheaply than his rivals. This historians have cheerfully assumed. 
The statement by Professor Ashton that ‘it was by intensifying the division of 
labour that Wedgwood brought about the reduction of cost which enabled his 
pottery to find markets in all parts of Britain, and also of Europe and America’ 3 
is merely the most recent and most authoritative of a long line of such views— 
Meteyard,* Jewitt,> Church,® Smiles,’ Burton,’ and Trevelyan 9 all produce 
the same argument. They note the efficiency of Wedgwood’s factory system, 
his avoidance of waste, the drop in breakages through the use of canals, the 
cheapening of transport charges because of canals and turnpike roads, and 
conclude that Wedgwood’s wares were obviously cheaper than his rivals. 
Unfortunately they were not. His goods were always considerably more 
expensive than those of his fellow potters: he regularly sold his goods at double 
the normal prices,!9 not infrequently at three times as high, and he reduced 
them only when he wished to reap the rewards of bigger sales on a product 
that he had already made popular and fashionable at a high price, or when 
he thought the margin between his prices and those of the rest of the pottery 
had become too great. In 1778, for instance, he introduced a cheaper teapot to 
cut down the huge price gap which had arisen between his prices and those of 


1 Asa Briggs, The Age of Improvement (1959), p- 28+ 

2 WMSS. E. 18265-25. J(osiah) W(edgwood) to T(homas) B(entley) (Subsequently referred 
to as JW and TB), 9 October 1769. 

3 T,S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (Oxford, 1949), p. 81. 

4 Eliza Meteyard, The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, 2 Vols. (1865-6). 

5 Llewelyn Jewitt, The Wedgwoods (1865). 

6 A. H. Church, Josiah Wedgwood (1894). 

7 Samuel Smiles, Life of Wedgwood (1894). 

8 William Burton, Josiah Wedgwood and his Pottery (1922). 

9 G. M. Trevelyan, The Social History of England (1944). 

10 WMSS. E. 18457-25. JW to TB, 14 April 1773, and WMSS. L.H.P. MSS. JW to TB, 
a1 & 22 April 1771. 

11 WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 
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Palmer and Neale, a rival local firm, writing, ‘Mr. Palmer sells his three sizes 
of black fluted teapots at 18/— the long doz®s. that is @ 9%. 1/— & 184, Per pot 
which we sell at 50 or 60/—!’.1 

There are ample reasons why the usual explanations did not apply. Canals, 
for instance, may have cheapened his goods, but they cheapened all other 
potters’ goods as well; and though division of labour made for cheap production, 
the cost of experiments and the many failures they automatically entailed,? 
the expence of commissions to artists? and the relatively high wages that 
Wedgwood paid,4 more than cancelled this out. But more important than this 
was Wedgwood’s decision not to compete with his rivals in price. It was never 
his practice nor his intention to sell cheaply. As he wrote towards the end of his 
life, ‘it has always been my aim to improve the quality of the articles of my 
manufacture, rather than to lower their price’,5 and, more important than his 
statements,® his price lists fully confirm this. His selling policy relied on quality 
and above all on fashionable appeal, and Wedgwood believed that high prices 
had an integral part to play in such a policy, writing ‘a great price is at first 
necessary to make the vases esteemed Ornaments for Palaces’.? He did not 
charge his pottery at what it was worth 8 but at what the nobility would pay 
for it.? 

Some idea of how this policy developed can be gained from a letter he wrote 
to Bentley in 1771. Faced with a mounting stock he was overjoyed at the 
prospect ofa large order 19 from Russia: “This Russ". trade comes very oppor- 
tunely for the useful ware, & may prevent me lower. the prices here, though 
it may be expedient to lower the prices of the Tableplates to 4/— Per doz in 
London, as our people are lowering them to 2/3 or 2s here. Mr Baddeley who 
makes the best ware of any of the Potters here, & an Ovenfull of it Per Diem 
has led the way, & the rest must follow, unless he can be prevail’d upon to 
raise it again, which is not at all probable, though we are to see him tomorrow, 
about a doz®. of us, for that purpose ... Mr Baddeley has reduc’d the prices of 
the dishes to the prices of whitestone, ... In short the General trade seems to me 
to be going to ruin on the gallop—large stocks on hand both in London & the 
country, & little demand. The Potters seem sensible of their situation, & are 
quite in a Pannick for their trade, & indeed I think with great reason, for low 
prices must beget a low quality in the manufacture, which will beget contempt, 
which will beget neglect, & disuse, and there is an end of the trade. But if 
any one Warehouse, distinguish’d from the rest, will continue to keep up the 
quality of the Manufacture, or improve it, that House may perhaps keep up 


1 WMSS. E. 18814-25. JW to TB, 25 February 1778. 

2 Wedgwood fired over 10,000 pieces of jasper before he achieved perfection. 

3 They included artists of the stature of John Flaxman, George Stubbs, and William Hack- 
wood. c.f. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood and George Stubbs’, History Today, VII, No. 8 
(August 1957), 514. : 

4 To deal with this in detail is beyond the scope of this article. 

5 WMSS. E. 8636-10. JW to Mr. Charles Twigg, 18 June 1787. 

6 The letter which he wrote to Lord Paget (E. 18895-25. June 1 1779) saying that he wished 
‘his profits rather to arise from a large consumption, than from a high price with a diminished 
sale’ which is quoted by Ralph M. Hower, ‘The Wedgwoods — Ten generations of Potters’, 
Journal of Economic and Business History, No. 2 (February 1932), 306, is an exception which is 
not convincing in face of the mass of contradictory evidence in Wedgwood’s letters to Bentley, 
e.g. E. 18407-25. 19 September 1772, and E. 18770-25. 10 July 1777. 

? WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 

8 T.e. a price based on the cost of production. 

® WMSS. E. 18307-25. JW to TB, 4 June 1770. 

10 Tt amounted to some £4000. 
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“tts prices,1 & the general evil, will work a particular good to that house, & they 
may continue to sell Queens ware at the usual prices, when the rest of the trade can 
scarcely give it away. This seems to be all the chance we have, & we must 
double our dilligence here to give it effect. The same Idea may be applied to 
Ornaments, & the crisis in which a foreign vent for our goods will be the most 
singular service to us, is, whilst the General Manufacture is degradeing, & the 
particular one improving ‘till the difference is sufficiently apparent to strike 
the most common purchacers; & that crisis seems now to be at hand, which 
I am very sorry for, but it seems to me inevitable; for I am certain the Potters 
cannot afford to work their goods in a Masterly manner, & sell them at the 
prices they now do, & they will probably go lower still."2 He held the same 
view in 1773 when ‘the whole of the Pottery’ 3 agreed to lower their prices a 
further twenty per cent. For though he anxiously asked, ‘Do you think we can 
stand our ground in London @ 5/ P (doz) for plates, when everybody around 
us will be selling @ 2/6 & 3/—2’,4 and discussed the possibility of having two 
prices, he eventually decided against cuts of any kind, writing ‘We must 
endeavour to make our goods better if possible —other people will be going 
worse, and thereby our distinction will be more evident’.5 

In taking this decision Wedgwood committed himself to new methods of 
selling his ware, for he not only decided on high prices, but also determined 
on large sales to a widespread market. He had quickly realised that at the 
prices he charged quality alone would be sufficient only to win for him a 
limited and specialized market, and to confine his sales to a small and exclusive 
class. Moreover in the eighteenth century his improvements and inventions 
did not remain his monopoly for long. They were copied and reproduced— 
cheaply and in quantity. Every new invention that Wedgwood produced— 
green glaze, creamware, black basalt and jasper—was quickly copied ®; every 
new idea—jasper cameos, intaglios and seals, tea trays, snuffboxes and knife- 
handles—was eagerly taken up; every new design—Etruscan painting, the 
Portland Vase and Flaxman’s modelling—was avidly reproduced. And in 
every case the reproductions were cheaper. Even William Adams, perhaps 
the finest potter amongst Wedgwood’s rivals, whose products equalled if they 
did not surpass Josiah’s,? could undercut his prices by 20 per cent.8 The result 
was inevitable. Those customers, who had been attracted by his novelty and 
his quality, reluctantly but nonetheless surely left him for cheaper makers, 
writing like James Abernethy, ‘I imagined that you was the only person that 
printed that sort of ware—but it seems that there are others that put up with 
smaller profits’.9 : 

It was clearly not by novelty and originality alone that Wedgwood held his 
custom, nor was it solely by high quality. For his novelty did not survive for 


1 My italics. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 21 & 22 April 1771. 

3 WMSS. E. 18457-25. JW to TB, 14 April 1773. 

4 WMSS. ibid. j 

5 WMSS. ibid. The other potters’ prices were by now ‘} of our price’. 

8 Creamware for instance — in its improved form virtually his own creation — was being 
made by 1784 by 25 potters in Burslem and Newcastle alone. c.f, Bailey’s Western Dictionary 
for 1784, W. Mankowitz & R. G. Haggar, Concise Encyclopaedia of English Pottery & Porcelain 

I ; pp. 268-270. ; : 
ap a 226, Haas wares were ‘frequently equal in quality’ to Wedgwoods’, and W. B. 
Honey describes Adams’s jasper as “quite equal’ to that of Wedgwood. 
8 Mankowitz & Haggar, op. cit. p. 4. 
9 WMSS. E. 30554-5. J. Abernethy to JW, 2 October 1763. 
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long, and his high quality was not unrivalled. They played an integral part 
in his sales policy, but they are not in themselves sufficient explanation of his 
success. He had the good sense to realise that he was not likely to invent 
pottery superior to his creamware, his black basalt, or his jasper. Having once 
achieved perfection in production, he must achieve perfection in sales and 
distribution. It was clear that Wedgwood must either cut his prices as his 
rivals did in the cut-throat race for the custom of an expanding market, or 
seek some new distinction to mark off his wares from the rest of the pottery. 
He chose the latter course, and it is with these new methods that this article is 
mainly concerned: how Wedgwood won a world-wide demand, and how he 
invented the means of satisfying it. 


* * 
* 


Partly he did this by the capture of the world of fashion. For although Wedg- 
wood had complete confidence in his wares—writing, ‘wherever my wares 
find their way, they will command the first trade’—he also realised that 
‘Fashion is infinitely superior to merit in many respects, and it is plain from a 
thousand instances that if you have a favourite child you wish the public to 
fondle & take notice of, you have only to make choice of proper sponcers 
(sic)’.1 The sponsors he aimed to win for his pottery were the monarchy, the 
nobility, and the art connoisseurs —in fact, the leaders of fashion. He quickly 
realised that to make pots for the Queen of England was admirable advertise- 
ment. To become the Queen’s Potter and to win the right to sell common 
earthenware as Queen’s ware, was even better. As Wedgwood wrote: ‘the 
demand for this s4. Creamcolour, alias, Queensware, ... still increases. It is really 
amazing how rapidly the use of it has spread over the whole Globe, & how 
universally it is hiked. How much of this general use, & estimation, is owing 
to the mode of its introduction—& how much to its real utility & beauty? are 
questions in which we may be a good deal interested for the government of our 
future Conduct. The reasons are too obvious to be longer dwelt upon. For 
instance, if a Royal, or Noble introduction be as necessary to the sale of an 
Article of Luxury, as real Elegance & beauty, then the Manufacturer, if he 
consults his own inter*. will bestow as much pains, & expence too, if necessary, 
in gaining the former of these advantages, as he wo4. in bestowing the latter.’2 
Wedgwood was not a man to fail to consult his own interests. He took immedi- 
ate action. 

That Wedgwood sought such patronage has been categorically denied. 
Miss Meteyard, for instance, wrote in tones of hushed approval, ‘we have seen 
Mr Wedgwood working silently onwards ... unsolicitous of patronage ... having 
laboured to invest the articles produced by his hand with an excellence and 
taste hitherto unknown, he left the natural results to their own time and place 
of fulfilment’. She closes in defiance—and in capital letters—IT WAS 
PATRONAGE WHICH SOUGHT THE GREAT POTTER: NOT THE 
GREAT POTTER PATRONAGE?’.4 It is an eloquent defence but unfortu- 
nately grossly untrue.5 That Wedgwood did seek such patronage is indisputable. 
1 WMSS. E. 18898-26. JW to TB, 19 June 1779. 

2 WMSS. E. 18167-25. JW to TB, 17 September 1767. 
; Eliza Meteyard, op. cit. I. 368-9. 
5 


Ibid. 
Apart from being untrue of the whole of Wedgwood’s life, this statement also distorts the 


origins of the order for the Queen’s tea set. The order was offered to many potters before Wedg- 
wood saw the potential value of accepting it. 
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He went to endless trouble and expense to win the royal favour—the famous 
green and gold tea set was followed up by a box of patterns and a creamware 
dinner service, and by 1768 he was advertising his ‘Royal Patronage’ in the St. 
James’s Chronicle and ‘in that morning paper which is mostly taken by the 
people of fashion’ ! to broadcast the opening of his new rooms. He did not let 
their support languish for want of attention, constantly urging Bentley, ‘that 
a little push farther might still be made with due decorum’.2 In December 
1770 Her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager was being waited upon, and 
in 1771 he was scheming to become ‘Potter to His Majesty’ and ‘Potter to the 
Prince of Wales’.4 Nor did he neglect the younger members of the royal 
family, and by 1790 he had won the title of ‘Potter to her Majesty & their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York & Albany & the Duke of Clarence’.5 He 
did not hesitate to exploit it to the full, writing to congratulate his partner on 
his efforts with the Queen, ‘you have sown the seeds of a plentifull & rich 
harvest, which we shall reap in due time ... Their majestys are very good 
indeed! I hope we shall not lose their favour, & promise ourselves the greatest 
advantage from such Royal Patronage, & the very peculiar attention they are 
pleased to bestow upon our productions. It was a good hint you gave them ... I 
hope it will work, & have its proper effect’.6 On every bill head, every order 
form and every advertisement his titles were proudly displayed.” For he was 
confident that if he had the patronage of the great, he would have the custom 
of the world. 

Having tapped or attempted to tap all the sources of royal patronage, he 
next broached the nobility and gentry. For he wished ‘if possible (to) do in 
this as we have done in other things—begin at the Head first, & then proceed 
to the inferior members’.§ Convinced of the value of a fashionable reception 
for his goods, he went to great trouble and expense to achieve it. Though he 
fully realised the cost, interruptions and poor immediate returns of special 
individual orders,? or ‘Uniques’ 19 as he called them, he willingly accepted 
expensive and difficult commissions. Other potters fought shy of such projects, 
Wedgwood and Bentley accepted every challenge. They welcomed commissions 
from Queen Charlotte for a specially designed teaset which all other potters 
had refused," from George Stubbs for huge stoneware plaques of great technical 
difficulty,12 and from Catherine the Great for a table service requiring 1282 
pieces and over a thousand original paintings.!% Strictly uneconomical in 
themselves, the advertising value of these productions was huge.!4 In the same 


1 WMSS. L. 17666—96. JW to Mr Cox, 13 June 1768. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 8 July 1771. ; 

3 WMSS. E. 18334-25. JW to TB, 24 December 1770. Wedgwood was quite satisfied despite 
the small order because ‘tis good to have an opening, & to be known, the former may increace 
(sic), & the latter cannot hurt us’. 

4 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 8 July 1771. 

5 WMSS. E 1066-2. Printed Bill Head from Wedgwood. 24 February 1790. 

6 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

7 WMSS. E. 18341-25. E. 1066-2. E. 18504-25. and many others. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 September 1771. ; 

9 WMSS. E. 18283-25. JW to TB, 10 January 1770. ‘Defend me from particular orders’, 
also c.f. WMSS. E. 18269-25. JW to TB, 19 November 1769. 

10 Jbid. 

11 WMSS. E. 18073-25. JW to John Wedgwood. Postmark 17 June 1765. He says he received 
the order ‘because nobody else wo. undertake it’. 

12 WMSS. E. 18785-25. JW to TB, 18 October 1777 and many other references. — 

13 WMSS. E. 18450-25. JW to TB, Postmark 23 March 1773. c.f. Dr G. C. Williamson, The 
Imperial Russian Dinner Service (1909), pp. 65-102. 

14 WMSS. E. 18498-25..JW to TB, 14 November 1773. 
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way, though on a lesser scale, he made pebble ware for Sir George Young, 
cameo heads of the sons of Mrs Crewe,? and printed ware for Lady Isabella 
Stanley.3 For as Bentley wrote of the last, “Tho’ this is a trifling matter we 
must please these great Friends who are warm Patrons of this Manufacture’. 
All of these orders were ‘uniques’—they could never go into general production. 
They were made entirely for their advertising value, to win the patronage of 
the court and courtly circles; the friendship of the architects and the artistic 
world; the favour of the fashionable aristocracy and the gentry; and—of 
course—the future custom of them all. 

By appealing to the fashionable cry for antiquities, by pandering to their 
requirements, by asking their advice and accepting their smallest orders, by 
flattery and attention, Wedgwood hoped to monopolize the aristocratic market, 
and thus win for his wares a special distinction, a social cachet which would 
filter through to all classes of society. Everything was done to attract this 
aristocratic attention. A special display room was built 4 to beguile the fashion- 
able company which Josiah drew after him to Etruria; 5 steps were taken to 
make the London showrooms attractive ‘to the ladies’,6 and to keep the common 
folk out; ? he was even prepared to adjust his prices downwards so that they 
could be paid genteelly, writing to his partner, ‘I think what you charge 34/— 
should ... be ... a Guinea & a half, 34 is so odd a sum there is no paying it 
Genteely ...’.8 Once attracted, everything was done to keep such attention. The 
good will of Wedgwood patrons never withered from neglect. Sir George 
Strickland was asked for advice on getting models from Rome; ® Sir William 
Hamilton was asked for advice on gilding; 1° they were complimented by the 
reproduction of their country houses on the great Russian service; !! and great 
care was taken to flatter them by giving them first sight ofany new discovery.}? 
The first Etruscan vases, for instance, were shown before they were put on 
sale to ‘Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Mrs Chetwynd,!8 Lord Bessborough, Earl 
of Stamford, Duke of Northumberland, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Percy, 
Lord Carlisle St. James’s Place, Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Clanbrazill, Lord 
Torrington, Mr Harbord Harbord’.!4 These were the nucleus of an aristocratic 
claque that did Wedgwood untold good. They praised his ware,15 they adver- 
tised it,16 they bought it,!? and they took their friends to buy it.148 Wedgwood had 


1 WMSS. E. 18269-25. JW to TB, 19 November 1769. 
2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 September 1771, 
3 WMSS. E. 622-1. TB to JW, 21 June 1769. 
4 WMSS. L. H. P. (a fragment). JW to TB, 27 July 1771. 
5 WMSS. E. 18878-26. JW to TB, 25 February 1779. 

8 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, postmark 1 June 1767. 

? WMSS. ibid. ‘For you well know that.... my present sett of Customers... will not mix 
with the rest of the World...’ 

8 WMSS. E. 18271-25. JW to TB, 1 December 1769. 

® WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

10 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

11 WMSS. E. 18498-25. JW to TB, 14 November 1773. An action designed to ‘rivet them 
Sper avr sak es CRP list of views, see G. C. Williamson, of. cit. pp. 59-90. 

Z . E. 18274-25. JW to TB. 9 December 1769. Also E. 18273- 
ie TW. #Decantee fs || 9 769. Also E. 18273-25. Sarah Wedgwood 

18 Mrs Chetwynd was their connection with the palace. 

14 WMSS. E. 18274-25. JW to TB, 9 December 1769. 

18 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 7 September 1771. 

16 WMSS. E. 18367—25. JW to TB, 18 April 1772. 

17 WMSS. Innumerable examples, e.g. E. 30857—5 and E, 30859-5. 

ne WMSS. E. 18505-25. JW to TB, 6 December 1773. Lady Littleton, for example, ‘makes 
a point of’ taking her friends to Wedgwood’s showrooms. 
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no scruples about exploiting their friendship and their praise. In 1776, for 
instance, by artful flattery he carefully prepared the ground for his new 
Bas-relief vases at the next season’s sale, writing to Bentley, ‘Sir William Ham- 
bleton, our very good Friend is in Town—Suppose you shew him some of the 
Vases, & a few other Connoisieurs (sic) not only to have their advice, but to 
have the advantage of their puffing them off against the next Spring, as they 
will, by being consulted, and flatter’d agreeably, as you know how, consider 
themselves as a sort of parties in the affair, & act accordingly’.! In the small, 
interconnected, gossip-ridden world of the English aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century, such introductions were vital, for even a very few sales could have an 
important effect. 

For the lead of the aristocracy was quickly followed by other classes. Fashions 
spread rapidly and they spread downwards. But they needed a lead. As Wedg- 
wood put it, “Few Ladies, you know, dare venture at anything out of the 
common stile (sic) ‘till authoris’d by their betters—by the Ladies of superior 
spirit who set the ton’. Wedgwood fully realised the value of such a lead, and 
made the most of it by giving his pottery the name of its patron; Queensware, 
Royal pattern, Russian pattern, Bedford, Oxford and Chetwynd vases 3 for 
instance. He went further than this with some. For he was not afraid to antici- 
pate this patronage and to give his wares its beneficent sanction before it was 
bestowed. When he wished to give a new cheap line in flowerpots a good send 
off he wrote to Bentley, ‘they want a name—a name has a wonderful effect I 
assure you—Suppose you present the Ds of Devonshire with a Set & beg leave 
to call them Devonshire flowerpots. You smile—Well call them Mecklenberg 4 
—or—or—what you please so you will but let them have a name’. 

Once committed to this policy of reliance on the support of the great, 
Wedgwood had to attend to every dictate of fashion. He could not afford to 
let Wedgwood ware become unfashionable. He combined with Matthew 
Boulton to satisfy the demand for ormolu mounted pottery; ® he banished 
gilding from his vases—and gilders from his workrooms—at the command of 
Sir William Hamilton and an unresponsive market; 7 he made black teapots 
to show off to better advantage the current vogue for white hands; and he 
clothed naked figures that were ‘too warm’ 8 for English taste with voluminous 
draperies, writing firmly to John Flaxman that to cover ‘the nudities ... with 
leaves ... is not enough—for none either male or female, of the present gener- 
ation, will take or apply them as furniture, if the figures are naked’.® 

To the rage for the antique and the excitement over Herculaneum Wedg- 
wood gave special attention. It was vital that he should. For tired of the late 


1 WMSS. E. 18693-25. JW to TB, 12 September 1776. 

2 WMSS. E. 18766—25. JW to TB, 21 June 1777. 

3 E. Meteyard, op. cit. II, 68. denies this, writing “These were no vulgar appelations given to 
flatter a patron or to insure sales; but simply showed’ from whose possessions the vases had been 
modelled. In some cases this was no doubt true (not that JW would have neglected the 
advertising value in any case), but it was certainly not true of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Queen Charlotte, or Mrs Chetwynd. 

4 The brother of Queen Charlotte. 

5 WMSS. E. 18811-25. JW to TB, 9 February 1778. 

® WMSS. E. 18193-25. JW to TB, 15 March 1768. 

7 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

8 WMSS. E. 18278-25. JW to TB, 28 December 1769, and E. 18523-25. JW to TB, 13 March 
1774. 

4 Arthur Lane, Wedgwood Bicentenary Exhibition, 1759-1959 (introd.) (1959), p- 6. Wedgwood 
was by no means consistent on this point and I hope to deal with it more fully elsewhere. C.f. 
also Wedgwood to Joseph Wright of Derby, WMSS. E. 672-1, and many others. 
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Baroque and Rococo extravagances of the middle decades of the century, 
the world of fashion had flocked to acclaim the new discoveries at Naples. ‘The 
proliferating decoration, the exuberant colours, and the universal gilding of 
Rococo were banished; the splendours of baroque became distasteful; the 
intricacies of chinoiserie lost their favour. The demand was for purity, simplicity 
and antiquity. The Grand Tour had done much to prepare the ground in 
England.! Familiarized with the ancients for the first time, hordes of English 
‘Milords’ 2 returned from the continent demanding the pure, the correct, the 
scientific art as they chose to call it. Before long the neo-classical reigned 
supreme, and a ready sale awaited the first potter to produce a pleasing neo- 
classical style. Here was the perfect market for Wedgwood to exploit. He was 
not the man to ignore it. He changed his style and became the prophet of the 
new art form. It was to this realization of the possibilities of neo-classicism,? 
whilst his rivals still busied themselves with what he called ‘a dazzleing 
profusion of riches & ornament’,4 that Wedgwood owed much of his success. 
For it meant that he was fully established as the favourite of the world of 
fashion. He had first use of a market ‘randy for antique’.® 

Wedgwood did everything he could to promote and to serve the new 
fashion. He based his vases on the urns and amphorae of the ancients, he 
decorated them with classical swags and garlands, he reproduced their cameo 
medallions and reclining figures. He invented new glazes to suit these 
designs and revived encaustic painting to decorate them. He named his new 
factory ‘Etruria’ and inscribed on its first products the words ‘Artes Etruriae 
Renascuntur’. To clinch his position as leader of the new fashion he sought out 
the famous Barberini vase as the final test of his technical skill. At first his 
efforts were in vain. Lady Portland, like an ecstatic squirrel with a unique nut, 
had secreted it away amongst her other treasures, and would show it to none 
but her closest friends. But her death gave Josiah his chance, and his repro- 
duction of the vase caught the imagination of the whole continent. Every 
detail of the mythology behind the vase was eagerly discussed and Wedgwood’s 
name circulated through every European court. 

Moreover, Wedgwood wanted his wares to play the part in contemporary 
art that the statues and ceramics of the ancients had played in all previous 
centuries, to become in fact part of the works of art of the future. With this 
end in view he commissioned Wright of Derby to paint his ware,® and invited 
Romney to use his wares as background material when in want of ornaments,? 
whilst in the family portrait by Stubbs, although of an equestrian nature and 
in a completely rural setting, a large Wedgwood and Bentley vase found a 
place by Josiah’s side. In encouraging this attitude Wedgwood discovered one 
of the most sophisticated advertising techniques of the century—for the fact 
that his wares alone appeared on the canvases of such famous artists was bound 
to excite attention.’ 


1 It is interesting to note that Wedgwood’s classical products did not sell well in Russia — 
beyond the reach of the Grand Tour and the new fashion. 

2 Gibbon was told that there were 40,000 Englishmen on the continent in 1785. 

8 C. H. Wilson, “The Entrepreneur in the Industrial Revolution in Britain,’ Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, VII, No. 3 (Feb. 1955), 137. 
WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 
Philip Larkin, The Less Deceived (Hessle, 1955), p. 27. 
WMSS. E. 18834-25. JW to TB. Endorsed by TB, ‘Should have been dated 5 May 1778.’ 
Wedgwood Correspondence, XL (1110), 6. John Ryland’s Library, Manchester. 
For more detailed discussion of this practice c.f. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood and 
George Stubbs,’ History Today, VII, No. 8 (August 1957), 508-9. 
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It also helped to win the favour and support of the artists and the connois- 
seurs. How highly Wedgwood rated this support can be seen from a discussion 
with ‘Athenian’ Stewart about whether they would gain or lose by competition 
with Matthew Boulton of Soho.! ‘We agreed that those customers who were 
more fond of show & glitter, than fine forms, & the appearance of antiquity 
wo". buy Soho Vases, And that all who could feel the effects of a fine outline 
& had any veneration for Antiquity wo". be with us.—But these we are afraid 
wo". be a minority; a third class we therefore call’d in to our aid, compos’d of 
such as wo! of themselves choose shewy, rich & gawdy (sic) things, but who wo4, 
be over ruled by their betters in the choice of their ornaments as well as (in) other 
matters; who wot. do as their architects, or whoever they depended upon in 
matters of taste directed them; & with this reinforcement we thought Etruria 
stood a pretty good chance with any competitor’.? It was this belief in the selling 
power of fashion and the support of the art world which led Wedgwood to 
spend so much time in gaining the approbation of the connoisseurs, the artists 
and the architects. He had no intention of relying on merit alone to sell his 
goods, he sought out patrons and sponsors to reinforce that appeal. Just as he 
felt that his flowerpots would sell more if they were called ‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire flowerpots’, and his creamware more if called Queensware, so he longed 
for Brown,? Wyatt 4 and the brothers Adam 5 to lead the architects in the use 
of his chimney pieces, and for Stubbs to lead the way in the use of Wedgwood 
plaques.§ And he was right to do so. He backed the leaders of fashion in the 
belief that the rest of society would follow—and they did. 

The struggle that Wedgwood had to sell his. magnificent jasper tablets— 
generally accepted to be amongst the finest things he ever made, and now 
amongst the most expensive—illustrates the importance of this patronage. For 
the lack of it damned these tablets. Some were sold,’ but they never sold well. 
For the fashionable architects refused to support them. Wedgwood and 
Bentley did everything they could to win them round: Wedgwood assiduously 
cultivated the friendship of ‘Capability’ Brown,® Bentley advocated their use 
to Adam,® and was urged by Wedgwood to call on Wyatt and ‘try if it is not 
possible to root up his prejudices & make him a friend to our jaspers. If we 
could by any means gain over two or three of the current architects the business 
would be done’.!° Their high quality alone could sell only a few. They needed 
proper sponsors. For ‘If you are lucky in them no matter what the brat is, 
black, brown or fair, its fortune is made. We were really unfortunate in the 
introduction of our jasper into public notice, that we could not prevail upon 
the architects to be godfathers to our child. Instead of taking it by the hand, 
& giving it to their benediction, they have cursed the poor infant by bell, book 
& candle, & it must have a hard struggle to support itself, & rise from under 


1 They were considering opening a London showroom in the Adelphi. 

2 WMSS. E. 18335-25. JW to TB, 24 & 26 December 1770. 

3 WMSS. E. 18147-25. JW to TB, 23 May 1767. He wrote on meeting ‘the famous Brown. -: 
He may be of much service to me, & I shall not neglect what chance has thrown into my way’. 

4 WMSS. E. 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. ; 1 

5 WMSS. E. 18394-25. JW to TB, 30 August 1772. ‘...it is very much in Mr Adam’s power 
to introduce our things into use’. 

6 Neil McKendrick, op. cit. p. 508. 

? Sir John Wrottesley, Sir Laurence Dundass and Lady Bagot bought them. 

8 WMSS. E. 18853-26. JW to TB, 6 October 1778. 

9 WMSS. E. 18394-25. JW to TB, 30 August 1772. 

10 WMSS. E. 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. 
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their maledictions’.! For once Wedgwood and Bentley’s marketing techniques 
had failed. Their salesmanship had drawn a blank. 

This was, however, an exception and serves only to illustrate the importance 
of Wedgwood’s methods and the very real influence of that fashionable support 
which he so ardently courted. For by these methods Wedgwood had won the 
patronage of the court, the aristocracy, the artists and the cognoscenti. In 
doing so he had gained the favour of a powerful social catalyst. For in the 
smaller, more closely knit society of the European nobility of the eighteenth 
century, these patrons, these ‘lines, channels @ connections’ 2 as Wedgwood called 
them, were of vital importance. They led the fashion. They encouraged 
imitation. They spread the Wedgwood name abroad and sent presents of his 
ware: Horace Walpole bought it 3 and wrote to his widely scattered friends 
about it; 4 Mrs Crewe sent a dessert service to the Countess of Zinzindorf in 
Vienna; 5 ‘the Duke of Richmond ... made a present of a pair of vases ... to 
the Duke of Leinster who was in Raptures with them’; ® and so on. Wedgwood 
did not let the matter rest there. He had no hesitation in exploiting this 
patronage. When he heard of ‘a violent Vase madness breaking out amongst’ ? 
the Irish, Wedgwood wrote in haste to Bentley; “This disorder sho4. be 
cherish’d in some way or other, or our rivals may step in before us. We have 
many Irish friends who are both able & willing to recomm®. us, but they must 
be applied to for that purpose ... Ld. Bessboro’ you know can do a great deal 
for us with his friends on the otherside(of) the Water by a letter of recommen- 
dation or otherwise as he may think proper. You are to visit him soon—the 
rest will occur to you. The Duke of Richmond has many & virtuous friends in 
Ireland. We are looking over the English Peerage to find out lines, channels © 
connections—will you look over the Irish Peerage with the same view—I need 
not tell you how much will depend upon a proper & noble introduction. This, 
with a fine assortment of Vases & a Trusty & adequate Agent will ensure us 
success in the conquest of our sister kingdom’.8 


* * 
* 


These were the more subtle advertising techniques of Josiah Wedgwood. They 
assured him a favourable reception for his wares in London and in the country 
houses of the rich. They stimulated interest and made his products known 
even in the provinces. They formed the basis of his sales policy—but only the 
basis. He had to use more direct methods to force home his advantage and 
exploit the position he had won for himself. Warehouses, showrooms, exhi- 
bitions, trademarks, new standards of display, puffing articles, straightforward 
advertisement, free carriage, and travelling salesmen; all of these played their 
part in Wedgwood and Bentley’s marketing campaign. 

Wedgwood was quick to realize the value of a warehouse in London. For 
high quality goods he needed a market accustomed to ‘fine prices’. He was 


1 WMSS. E. 18898-26. JW to TB, 19 June 1779. 
2 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. 
3 Catalogue of the Contents of Strawberry Hill (1842), pp. 130, 131, 179, 180, 181. 
Letters of Horace Walpole. ed. Mrs Paget Toynbee (Oxford, I 903-5), IX, 305; X, 282; XI 
172. also c.f. E. Meteyard, of. cit. II, 72. It must be admitted that Walpole was not always 
admiring. 

5 WMSS. E. 18350-25. JW to TB, 17 September LaaTs 

8 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. 

* WMSS. ibid. 

8 WMSS. E. 18314-25. JW to TB, 2 August 1770. c.f. E. Meteyard, op. cit. II, 176—7. 
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not likely to find it in the annual market fairs of Staffordshire—the time- 
honoured entrepét of their county’s pots—nor amongst the country folk who 
hagegled over their wares straight from the crateman’s back or the hawker’s 
basket, and to whom expense was the controlling factor in deciding their 
custom. A London warehouse would give him direct access to the fashionable 
clientele he aimed at and an opening in what was still the major distributing 
centre for the wholesale trade of the country.1 

He first opened a warehouse there as early as 1765 and it soon became an 
integral part of his sales organization. It gave him the opportunity to put into 
action some of his most creative ideas. For apart from its success in the whole- 
sale trade,” Wedgwood quickly reinforced its position by developing a vigorous 
retail trade in London. In two years his trade had outgrown his rooms in 
Grosvenor Square, and he was writing to Bentley, ‘We must have an Elegant, 
extensive & Conven(ien)t shewroom’,? and discussing the merits of different 
sites. Pall Mall was thought to be too accessible to the common folk, for he 
wanted space for more exciting methods of display 4 rather than for accommo- 
dation of the general public.> He planned to have a great display of his wares 
set out in services as for a meal ‘in order to do the needfull with the Ladys in 
the neatest, genteelest, and best method. The same, or indeed a much greater 
variety of setts of Vases sho®. decorate the Walls, & both these articles may, 
every few days be so alter’d, revers’d, & transform’d as to render the whole a 
new scene, Even to the same Company, every time they shall bring their 
friends to visit us’. 

‘I need not tell you the many good effects this must produce, when business, 
& amusement can be made to go hand in hand. Every new show, Exhibition 
or rarity soon grows stale in London, & is no longer regarded, after the first 
sight, unless utility, or some such variety as I have hinted at above continues 
to recommend it to their notice ... I have done something of the sort since I 
came to Town & find the immediate good effects of it. The first two days 
after the alteration we sold three complete setts of Vases at 2 & 3 Guineas a 
sett, besides many pairs of them, which Vases had been in my Rooms 6-8 and some 
of them 12 months G wanted nothing but arrang(e) ment to sell them.’® (My italics). It 
is clear from this that Wedgwood anticipated the most modern ideas of effective 
display—after nearly two hundred years retail potters use almost exactly the 
same layout to show off their wares. 

He even anticipated a rudimentary self service scheme, for he planned to 
have his slightly inferior goods priced according to their quality, and displayed 
‘in one of the best places of your lower Shop, where people can come at them, 
& serve themselves’.? (My italics). Further, he laid out his tiles in patterns to show 
their full variety; 8 he placed his cheap vases on a separate range of shelves; ® 
and to give his customers a greater sense of the rarity of his goods, he strictly 
limited the number of jaspers on display in his rooms at any given time.!°'To 


1 C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith to the present day. An economic and social survey (1928), 
p- 132. a x, 

2 With the development of the canal system and the growth of turnpike trusts its importance 
to Wedgwood’s wholesale trade naturally declined, though it was still vital for foreign dealers. 


3 WMSS. E. 18147-25. JW to TB, 23 May 1767. 

4 WMSS. E. 18711-25. JW to TB, 4 November 1776. 

5 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, postmark 1 June (1767). 
6 WMSS. E. 18149-25. JW to TB, 1 June 1767. 

7 WMSS. L. 17677-96. JW to William Cox, 7 April 1769. 
8 WMSS. E. 18711-25. JW to TB, 4 November 1776. 

9 WMSS. E. 18364-25. JW to TB, 6 April 1772. 


10 WMSS. E. 18802-25. JW to TB, 15 December 1777. 
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shield the delicate sensibility of his patrons’ tastes he proposed ‘a Curtain 
immediately for your Pebble ware shelves, which you may open or shut, 
inlarge or diminish the shew of gilding as you find your customers affected’.! 
For their entertainment he provided pattern books in all his warehouses as 
‘they will be looked over by our customers here, & they will often get us orders, 
& be pretty amusemt. for the Ladies when they are waiting, w°?. is often the 
case as there are som(e) times four or five diff. companys, & I need not tell 
you, that zt will be our interest to amuse, & divert, & please, and astonish, nay, 
& even to ravish the Ladies ...’.? 

His success was immediate. His account books, his lists of visitors and con- 
temporary comment all record the constant streams of fashionable callers. 
As early as 1769 he was taking £100 a week 3 in cash sales alone at his London 
rooms, in addition to numerous orders. His men had to work night and day 4 
to satisfy the demand and the crowds of visitors showed no signs of abating.° 
Wedgwood’s, in fact, became one of the most fashionable meeting places in 
London.$ It is not surprising, therefore, that Boulton and Fothergill in Pall 
Mall,’ Josiah Spode in Fore Street, Cripplegate and then at the more genteel 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ and finally Minton 9 followed Wedg- 
wood’s lead and established warehouses and showrooms in London. For a 
fashionable appeal in London had vital influence even in the depths of the 
provinces. The woman in Newcastle-upon-Tyne who insisted on a dinner 
service of ‘Arabesque Border’ before her local shopkeeper had even heard of it, 
wanted it because it was ‘much used in Lond?. at present’, and she steadfastly 
‘declin’d taking any till she had seen that pattern’.10 

To encourage this outward spread of fashion and to speed it on its way, 
Wedgwood set up warehouses and showrooms at Bath,!! Liverpool !? and 
Dublin 18 in addition to the showrooms at Etruria 14 and Great Newport Street. 
The effect on the Liverpool potters of Wedgwood’s competition can be seen 
from a contemporary’s comment. The Liverpool local historian Enfield wrote 
in 1774, ‘English porcelain, in imitation of foreign China, has long been 


1 WMSS. E. 18365-25. JW to TB, 11 April 1772. 

2 WMSS. E. 18232-25. JW to TB, February 1769. My italics. 

3 WMSS. E. 30857-5 and E. 30859-5. Peter Swift to JW, 18 and 25 March 1769. 

4 WMSS. E. 18230-25. JW to TB, 15 February 1769. 

5 WMSS. E. 30857-5 and E. 30859-5. Peter Swift to JW, 18 and 25 March 1769. 

6 D. Marshall ‘London and the Life of the Town’ in Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Turbeville 
(Oxford, 1933)s I, 187. Miss Marshall quotes Lord Townshend on ‘Squire Hanger’, a beau and 
a macaroni, 

‘At Tattersall’s, Wedgwood’s, and eke the Rehearsal, 
“Then straightway at Betty’s he’s sure to converse all; 
‘At Arthur’s you meet him, and the mall in a sweat, 
. ‘At Kensington Garden’s he’s posted vidette’. 
“Tattersall’s’ was the famous place for sportsmen, ‘the Rehearsal’ refers to the Opera House in 
the Haymarket, ‘Betty’s’ was the famous fruitshop in St. James’s Street. I have not been able 
to trace ‘Arthur’s’. 

” WMSS. E. 18261-25. JW to TB, 27 September 1769. 

8 Arthur Hayden, Spode and his Successors (1951), pp. 20-22. 

® Minton-Senhouse MS. and Minton Account Sales, quoted by Dr J. Thomas in his un- 
published Ph. D. thesis presented to London University in 1934, ‘The Economic Development 
of the North Staffordshire Potteries since 1730, with special reference to the Industrial Revo- 
lution’, p. 815. 

10 WMSS. E. 1192-2. Joseph Harris of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to JW, 1780. 

WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Ward from JW; e.g. E. 4428-6 to E. 4651-6. 
WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Boardman from JW; e.g. E. -8 and E. —9. 
WMSS. Numerous letters to Mr Brock from JW; e.g. E. 3880-5 to E. 3908-5. 
14 WMSS. L.H.P. (a fragment), JW to TB, 27 July 1771. 
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manufactured in this town; and formerly with success. But of late this branch 
has been much upon decline, partly because the Leverpool (sic) artists have 
not kept pace in their improvements with some others in the same way; but 
chiefly because the Staffordshire ware has had and still continues to have so 
general a demand, as almost to supersede the use of other porcelain. The great 
perfection to which this art, both in works of utility and of ornament and taste, 
is carried at the modern Etruria, under the direction of those ingenious artists, 
Messrs Wedgwood & Bentley, at the same time that it is highly serviceable to 
the public and reflects great honour on our country, must be unfavourable to 
other manufactories of a similar kind’.1 

It was on the London showrooms, however, that Wedgwood lavished most 
of his attention. By judicious use of shows and exhibitions he kept up his 
London sales ? and advertised his more spectacular productions. These were 
carefully stage managed. Great care was taken in timing the openings,? and 
new goods were held back to increase their effect. As Wedgwood wrote to 
Bentley: “Your shew will be vastly superior to anything your good Princes 
& Customers have hitherto seen. I am going up-on a large scale with our 
Models &c which is one reason why you have so few new things just now, but 
I hope to bring the whole in compass for your next Winters shew and ASTONISH 
THE WORLD ALL AT ONCE, For I hate piddleing you know’.4 Winter, summer, 
spring and autumn sales were bolstered up by the occasional exhibition. 
Anything they made for the Queen, for instance, was automatically exhibited 5 
before it was delivered, with reproductions § on sale to press home their 
advantage after the show had ended. But the most influential exhibition of all 
was that of the Russian service for Catherine the Great in 1774. Its display, 
Wedgwood thought, ‘would bring an immence (sic) number of People of 
Fashion into our Rooms—Wo4. fully complete our notoriety to the whole 
Island, & help us greatly, no doubt, in the sale of our goods, both usefull and 
ornamental—It wo‘. confirm the consequence we have attain’d, & increase it, 
by shewing that we are employ’d in a much higher scale than other Manu- 
facturers. We should shew that we have paid many comp*. to our Friends & 
Customers, & thereby rivet them the more firmly to our interests...’.? 

Nothing was spared. For Wedgwood was determined to make the most of 
the opportunity. New rooms were taken; 8 the public—or rather the ‘Nobility 
& Gentry’—informed that admittance was by ticket only; 9 and ample ad- 
vertisement planned.1° The success of the show was certain. Regarded as one 
of the most popular sights in London, it was visited by Queen Charlotte and 
by her brother His Royal Highness Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg,14 and by 
the King and Queen of Sweden, and day after day for over a month the 


1 Dr William Enfield, A History of Liverpool (1774), p. 90, quoted in Knowles Boney, Liverpool 
Porcelain of the 18th Century and its makers (1957), P- 7- 

2 WMSS. E. 18853-26. JW to TB, 6 October 1778. 

3 WMSS. E. 18696-25. JW to (TB), September 1776. 

4 WMSS. E. 18614-25. JW to TB, 6 August 1775. 

5 WMSS. E. 18350-25. JW to TB, 17 September 1771. 

6 WMSS. uncatalogued. JW to TB, 17 October 1771. 

?7 WMSS. E. 18498-25. JW to TB, 14 November 1773. No. 2 (i.e. 2nd letter from JW to 
TB that day). 

8 Portland House, Greek Street, Soho. First mentioned as ‘our new Rooms’ on 31 May 1774. 

9 WMSS. Draft of advertisement, May 30 1774. c.f. Dr. G. C. Williamson, of. cit. p. 33. 

10 Jhid. Planned for the front page of Public Advertiser & Gazeteer. (Miss Meteyard claims that 
it appeared in these and St. James’s Chronicle but it can only be traced to Public Advertiser for 8 


June 1774.) 
11 WMSS. E. 18547-25. JW to TB, 15 & 16 July 1774. 
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fashionable world thronged the rooms and blocked the street with their 
carriages. Wedgwood had ensured its success by his choice of subject alone, 
for almost all of those whose country seats were represented on the service 
trekked from their distant homes to see the exhibition.2 The last ounce of 
publicity was wrung out of it, by displaying duplicates of the service in the 
showroom at Etruria, and painting others ‘without the Frog’ for a continued 
display at Greek Street. With this exhibition he had aroused and exploited 
the imagination of the fashionable world. He was equally capable of harnessing 
the emotion of the rest of society to serve his own ends. 

No public event—Chatham dying, Wesley preaching, or Keppel pleading 6 
—lacked its commercial opportunities for Wedgwood. As early as 1766 he 
wrote to Bentley, ‘What do you think of sending Mr Pitt upon Crockery ware 
to America. A Quantity might certainly be sold there now & some advantage 
made of the American prejudice in favour of that great Man’.? Similarly when 
Admiral Keppel was tried by court martial and, amidst great enthusiasm, 
acquitted, Wedgwood wrote at once for a picture to copy, regretting that he 
had not ‘had it a month since, and advertis’d it for pictures, bracelets, rings, 
seals &c.’ § Exasperated by the delay he wrote that their travelling salesman 
‘says he could sell thousands of Keppels at any price. Oh Keppel Keppel—Why 
will not you send me a Keppel. I am perswaded (sic) if we had our wits about 
us as we ought to have had 2 or 3 months since we might have sold £1000 
worth of this gentleman’s head in various ways, & I am perswaded it would 
still be worth while to disperse them every way in our power’.? For the same 
purpose the rise of Methodism, the Slave Trade controversy, and the Peace 
with France were all given ceramic expression: Wesley, printed in black by 
Sadler and Green, on a Wedgwood teapot; 19 slavery on the famous jasper 
medallion of the kneeling slave, asking ‘Am I not a man anda brother?’ !!; the 
Peace Treaty on a jasper plaque specially commissioned by Josiah from 
Flaxman.!2 Other contemporary figures much in the public eye—Garrick, 
Dr Johnson, Priestley, Mrs Siddons, Captain Cook and many others !8—joined 
Wedgwood’s series of famous heads: Greeks, Romans, Poets, Painters, Scientists, 
Historians, Actors and Politicians.14 Made up into ‘Historical Cabinets’ 15 
these heads found a ready sale. One alone proved abortive—the Popes. They 
were tried but sold poorly. They lacked sales appeal, for as Wedgwood ex- 
plained ‘nobody now a days troubles their head about his Holiness or his 
Predecessors’.16 

Wedgwood also used newspaper advertisement—in London, provincial 


1 Diary of Mrs Delaney, 7 June 1774. Quoted G. C. Williamson, op. cit. pp. 34-5. 

2 Dr G. C. Williamson, of. cit. The list of views (1282 in all), pp. 55-91. 

3 WMSS. E. 18540-25. JW to TB, 20 June 1774. 

4 WMSS. E. 18840-25. JW to TB. 30 June & 1 July 1778. 

5 Donald C. Towner, English Cream Coloured Earthenware (1957), Plate 85(b). 

8 Keppel had been accused by Sir Hugh Pallister, his 2nd in command. He was acquitted 
on 11 February 1779 and received the thanks of both Houses. 

* WMSS. E. 18123-25. JW to TB, 18 July 1766. 

8 WMSS. E. 18878-26. JW to TB, 25 February 1779. 

® WMSS. E. 18880-26. JW to TB, 1 March 1779. 

10 Donald C. Towner, op. cit. Plate 85(b). 

11 WMSS. E. 19002-26. JW to Dr Erasmus Darwin, July 1789. A Copy. 
6 My ae to John Flaxman, 2 November 1786. 

o ankowitz, Wedgwood (1953), catalogues for 1 and 1787, pp. —75. 

14 WMSS. E. 18657-25. William on to TB, aes enh ns iB a 

15 WMSS. E. 18433-25. JW to TB, 2 January 1773. 

16 WMSS. ibid. Wedgwood was careful to avoid certain political implications, however, and 
refused to reproduce certain heads. e.g. E. 18772-25. JW to TB, 19 July 1777. 
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and even continental papers. This part of his marketing programme has 
received little attention, historians in general preferring to quote his occasional 
refusal rather than his more general acceptance of this medium. His remark, 
‘IT wot. much rather not advertise at all if you think the sales are in such a 
way as to do without it...’ 1 clearly indicates a certain reluctance. But this can 
be explained. It was due to his temporary fear of further attentions from 
‘Antipuffado’ 2—an anonymous opponent of ‘that monstrous blast of puffery’ 3 
which eighteenth century manufacturers used to advertise their goods. ‘This 
method itself—articles pretending impartiality but in fact praising certain 
goods—seems to have grown out of the widespread desire of big firms to avoid 
direct advertisement. They shrank from what Wedgwood called ‘blowing my 
own trumpet’ 4 and preferred to get others to do it for them. The company 
they would have to keep must also have discouraged them, for advertisements 
were mainly from petty traders, hawkers, quacks, local shopkeepers, and other 
more dubious professions. The Queen’s Potter was naturally not keen to share 
a column with battling women 5 and fighting cocks,5 nor eager to offer his 
services alongside those of a prostitute 5 or a gigolo,5 a wet nurse 5 or a bug 
killer 5—even though the latter claimed to serve the same monarch and be the 
oldest in the land. Wedgwood felt the same initial aversion to using travelling 
salesmen because it savoured of hawking.® 

But whatever his feelings, a study of Wedgwood’s letters and of contemporary 
newspapers makes it quite clear that he conquered them. Certain forms of 
advertisement he would never countenance. He banned his showrooms from 
using handbills, writing ‘We have hitherto appeared in a very different light 
to common Shopkeepers, but this step (in my opinion)will sink us exceedingly 
... Lown myself alarm’d ... it being a mode of advertisement I never approv’d 
of ...”.7 But there were many other forms which, when his stock began to 
mount, he was quick to use, writing “This seems to point out advertiseing (sic) 
... All trifling objections vanish before a real necessity’.8 His faith in the value 
of advertisement is further borne out by his belief that Cooper and Duburk 
failed in Amsterdam because they did not make ‘a fair experimt. what advertising 
&c would do’.? And it is conclusively proved by the numerous occasions on 
which he used it. He advertised his ware,!9 his warehouse,!! and his agents; 12 
he advertised his Royal patronage and the support of the nobility; 13 he marked 
his ware and he advertised that mark.!4 He even organized the trial over 
encaustic painting in London for the sake of advertisement, writing to Bentley, 
‘May not this affair furnish us with a good excuse for advertiseing away at a 
great rate?’ 15 Furthermore he proposed to publish prints of the pieces of 

1 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 13 February 1771. 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 11 February 1771. 

3 FE. S. Turner, The Shocking History of Advertising (1952), ch. II, passim. 


4 WMSS. E. 1900126. JW to Dr Erasmus Darwin. Endorsed. 28 June 1789. (Copy). 

5 Turner, op. cit. pp. 28-48 and passim. Turner makes no mention of Wedgwood and 
Bentley. 

6 WMSS. E. 18827-25. JW to TB, 16 April 1778. 

7 WMSS. E. 18427-25. JW to TB, 7 December 1772. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 16 February 1771. 

9 WMSS. E. 18616-25. JW to TB, 10 August 1775. 

10 WMSS. E. 18341-25. JW to TB, 17 February 1771. 

11 WMSS. E. 18563-25. JW to TB, 10 November 1774. 

12 WMSS. E. 18504-25. JW to TB, 2 December 1773. In this case the agent was Brett. 

13 WMSS. ibid. 

14 WMSS. E. 18469-25. JW to TB, 7 June 1773. ‘It will be absolutely necessary for us to mark 
them, & advertise that mark’. 

15 WMSS. F. 18325-25. JW to TB, 13 October 1770. 
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furniture into which Wedgwood ware had been introduced. A step which he 
believed ‘would give sanction, & notoriety to our productions to such a degree, 
perhaps, as we have at present no idea of. I would put these N°. into the 
common mode of sale in all the shops, & in our own Warehouses every where’. 

He did not neglect to keep up a steady stream of flattering articles in the 
press. Some of these occurred in the natural course of events. By its own fine 
quality, and the judicious attention of its makers, Wedgwood’s wares had many 
admirers amongst the literary connoisseurs and won periodic praise for them 
in the daily news-sheets. But Wedgwood did not rely on this alone. He speeded 
up the process and augmented it. Although, for instance, he received two 
unsolicited puffs 2 in August and September 1770, by October he was writing 
to Bentley, ‘There is a most famous puff for Boulton & Fothergill in the St. 
James’s Chronicle of the gth & for Mr Cox likewise, How the Author could 
have the assurance to leave us out I cannot conceive. Pray get another article 
in the next paper to complete the Triumverate’.? The attacks on this puffing 
technique, by Antipuffado, excited such attention that Wedgwood and Bentley 
discussed exploiting it for their own ends. For having realized that exaggerated 
abuse could be as effective in publicity as praise—one of the more advanced 
advertising ideas—they discussed methods of provoking their anonymous 
attacker to strike again: ‘But should not we seem a little nettled & provoked 
to induce him to take up his pen again, for if he thinks his writeing is of service 
to us, he will certainly be silent. You mention his letter as a foundation for my 
advertiseing—How wo%. you introduce the mention of it into an advertise- 
ment?’ 4 After much discussion this idea was eventually rejected, but it shows 
an awareness of advertising techniques far ahead of their time. They were 
always conscious of the value of propaganda, and they were not above suggesting 
to the King and their customers that there was no hope of obtaining more of 
the vital ingredients for their jasper. “This idea will give limits, a boundary to 
the quantity which your customers will be ready to conceive may be made of 
these bassreliefs, which otherwise would be gems indeed. They want nothing 
but age & scarcity to make them worth any price you could ask for them.’> He 
could not give them age but he did his best to imply that they were scarce. It 
is interesting to note that Wedgwood suggested to Bentley that he should 
burn this letter. 

A study of their advertisements reveals a number of interesting developments 
in their selling policy. From a copy of his first, it is clear that he had decided 
to pay the cost of carriage on his goods to London, even though this would 
mean a loss of £500 a year in his profits.? Of even greater importance is the 
way this policy developed in the advertisement outlined to Bentley in 1771 
when poor sales demanded ‘that some additional mode of sale be thought of or 
our dead stock will soon grow enormous’.§ In this,9 free carriage to London is 
extended to part payment—and a very considerable part—to any place in 


1 WMSS. E. 18518-25. JW to TB, 20 February 1774. 
2 WMSS. E. 18323-25. JW to TB, 1 September 1770, one in the Gazette and another in 
Lloyds. Another in the Daily Advertiser, L. H. P. JW to TB, 21 January 1771. 
WMSS. E, 18325-25. JW to TB, 13 October 1770. Later JW denied that he ever advertised 
without affixing his name. L. H. P. JW to TB, 11 February 1771. 
4 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 12 February 1771. 
> WMSS. E. 18802-25. JW to TB, 15 December 1777. 
8 WMSS. E. 18230-25. JW to Sarah Wedgwood, February 1769. 
? WMSS. E, 18191-25. JW to TB, 3 March 1768. 
8 WMSS. E. 18293-25. JW to TB, 18 April 1770. 
® WMSS. E. 18341-25. JW to TB, 17 February i Be fe 
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England. In addition he offered the first recorded example of a satisfaction- 
or-money-back policy. Not only is this the first of its kind to be discovered in 
Europe or America but it antedates John Wanamaker—who is normally given 
the credit for this innovation—by nearly a century.! 

Advertisement alone, however, was not sufficient fully to exploit the English 
market. As Wedgwood said, ‘It seems absolutely necessary for the increase of 
our sales ... that some means must be unremittingly made use of to awake, 
and keep up the attention of the world to the fine things we are making & 
doing for them’.? He felt that his rival Voyez sold his wretched seals ‘by mere 
dint of application to the buyers’,3 and so he went to work himself armed with 
pattern boxes, catalogues and samples. This was so successful that he extended 
it, and in 1777 he took the momentous decision to make his wares known 
throughout the country by personal introduction in the shape of travelling 
salesmen, and a crude and primitive version of the modern commercial 
traveller or sales representative can be seen in the proposals drawn up in 
October of that year between Wedgwood and John Brownbill.4 Despite early 
difficulties Wedgwood persevered and by 1787 there were three such travellers 
on the road,5 and by 1790 a book of rules and travellers’ procedure, called the 
Travellers’ Book,§ had been drawn up. In it the record of their sales and their 
expenses bears ample testimony to their success.? 

By such means Wedgwood broke through to a national market. By novelty, 
quality and fashionable appeal he won the favour of London and the notice 
of the provinces; with sales, exhibitions, and spectacular productions—all well 
advertised—he publicised this support; and with warehouses, salesmen and 
free carriages he invented the means of satisfying that demand. Having made 
his ware desirable, he had made it accessible. 


* * 
* 


The capture of the English market was not enough to satisfy Wedgwood. He 
longed to serve the whole world from Etruria, and constantly scanned the com- 
mercial horizon for new markets. No country—Mexico, Turkey, not even China 
—was too distant for him to contemplate with excitement. No obstacle—Russia’s 
taste, Spain’s hostility, or Portugal’s prohibition—was too great for him to 
hope to overcome it. Difficulties served only as a challenge to his ambition. 
France—home of European porcelain, centre of rococo elegance, and safe 
behind a high tariff wall—was the greatest challenge of all. Even the thought 
of it inspired Wedgwood. ‘And do you really think that we may make a complete 
conquest of France? Conquer France in Burslem? My blood moves quicker, I 
feel my strength increase for the contest—Assist me my friend, & the victory 
is our own ... we will fashion our porcelain after their own hearts, & captivate 
them with the elegance & simplicity of the ancients’.8 


1 Ralph M. Hower, ‘The Wedgwoods — Ten Generations of Potters’, Journal of Economic 
and Business History, 1V, No. 2 (February 1932), 305. 

2 WMSS. E. 18880-26. JW to TB, 1 March 1779. 

3 WMSS. E. 18507-25. JW to TB, 10 December 1773. 

4 WMSS. E. 18784-25. JW to TB, 17 October 1777. 

5 WMSS. Byerley, Howorth and Brownbill. 

6 WMSS. L. 23571. Travellers’ Book, c. 1793. 

7 WMSS. ibid. In 10 days in June 1793, the expenses amounted to £2.9.104 (added up 
wrongly by the traveller to £2.9.10) and the sales to £101.3.2. I hope to publish further details 
of Wedgwood’s travellers elsewhere. 

8 WMSS. E. 18252-25. JW to TB, 13 September 1769. 
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Necessity as well as ambition led Wedgwood and Bentley to seek new outlets 
for their products. They needed a larger market to move their stock, to exploit 
the capabilities of their production machine, and to swallow old lines which 
had exhausted their selling power in England. In the early seventies, when sales 
were slack, Wedgwood wrote ‘we must either find some new markets or ... 
turn off some of our hands’.! The stock was too large, ‘& nothing but a foreign 
market ... will ever keep it within any tolerable bounds’.? He determined 
that ‘Every Gentle & Decent push should be made to have our things seen & sold 
at Foreign Markets. If we drop, or do not hitt off such opportunities our selves 
we cannot expect other People to be so (in) attentive to them, & our trade will 
decline & wither, or flourish & expand itself, in proportion as these little turns 
& opportunitys are neglected or made the most of’.? 

Wedgwood seized on the slightest hint of an opening into a new market. 
Merely reading in Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters of the Turks’ taste 
for pots of perfume in the numerous arches around their rooms, filled him 
with lust for the Turkish market. It was a purely ceramic lust, however, for 
he wrote, ‘Let who will take the Sultanas if I could get at these delightful 
little nitches, & furnish them, is all I covet in Turkey at present’.4 This casual 
reference conjured up a whole range of commercial possibilities to Wedgwood 
and he was convinced that ‘if we had a clever Ambassador there som(e) thing 
might be done’.5 His desire for such a contact is easy to appreciate, for the 
diplomatic service—though no-one has realized this before—had proved one 
of the most fruitful channels of entry into foreign trade. 

It was yet another way in which he exploited the favour of the aristocracy 
and his connections with the Establishment. They had already ensured a 
favourable reception for his goods in England. Their influence was not unfelt 
even on the Continent, but it required something more than this to penetrate 
fully the European market. When offered on the open market through the 
normal channels of merchant and middleman, the high quality of Wedgwood’s 
products earned them immediate attention, but their price worked against 
them. Many lay idle as dead stock, some were returned as too expensive. They 
required a ‘proper & noble introduction’ such as he had contrived for them 
in England to overcome this drawback. What better introduction to the heart 
of European courts and their fashionable attendants could be devised than 
through her Majesty’s ambassadors? 

Wedgwood realized that they were naturally keen to raise the prestige of 
their country, and by flattery and presents he rapidly won their allegiance. 
‘Suppose we were to make S'. W™, Hamilton a present of an Etruscan tablet... 
it would be the best introduction they could have in the country where he 
resides’.6 His confidence in such introductions was such that he had once 
written, “The- Russians must have Etruscan, & Grecian vases about the rgth 
Century. I fear they will not be ripe for them much sooner, unless our good 
friend St. W™. Hamilton should go Ambassador thither & prepare a hot bed 
to bring these Northern plants to Maturity before their natural time’.? Every- 
where such introductions proved invaluable, and through the agency of 
ambassadors, envoys, consuls and _ plenipotentiaries, Wedgwood’s wares 

2 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, ro April 1771. 

‘ WR - anes JW to TB, 11 February (postmark 14 March) 1771. 

‘ 18384-25. JW to TB, 5 August 1772. 


: Maia - 18407-25. JW to TB, 19 & 20 September 1772. 
id, 


§ WMSS. E. 18855-26. JW to TB, 16 October 1778. 
7 WMSS. E. 18367-25. JW to TB, 18 April 1772. 
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entered—with no trouble and little expense—the courts of Russia, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, ‘Turkey, Naples, Turin 
and even into China. Such a catalogue of services is impressive. But it is by no 
means complete. For these men were magnificent evangelizing agents for 
Wedgwood’s ware. Each representative did more than introduce Wedgwood 
into one country. Ambassadors are peripatetic beings and like malaria-carrying 
mosquitos they carried Wedgwood’s name abroad,! to convert the world to 
what Wedgwood called ‘the true belief—(a belief) in our tablets’,2 vases and 
multifarious productions. 

Wedgwood alone amongst the Staffordshire potters enjoyed these favours, 
and the honour of such attention was not lost on his customers. When the 
Portland vase was first successfully copied it was introduced to the courts of 
Europe in the finest possible style through Wedgwood’s ambassadorial con- 
nections.? 

Those connections were, however, only one of the methods used by Wedg- 
wood to break through to an international market. In the export trade no less 
than in England, the process of marketing pottery underwent a great change. 
His general sales policy was the same. He was determined on superior quality 
rather than cheap production to sell his wares. He was also determined to 
keep his prices high. From the beginning, therefore, as in England he was 
committed to a policy of interesting the rich and exciting the favour of the 
fashionable. Once more he relied on court circles to publicize the unusual quality 
of his wares by buying the most outstanding pieces. He knew well enough that 
if it was bought by kings, it would be bought by their courtiers, and once 
fashionable at court it would be bought by the gentry, and so on down the 
social scale. The ambassadors had set these wheels in motion. But more than 
this was required. For there were many competitors for the European market. 
Firms such as Boulton and Fothergill were as alive to its possibilities as Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, and they were not squeamish in their compliments. Oc- 
casionally they stole a march even on Wedgwood, as in 1776, when Josiah 
wrote in anguish to Bentley, “hey are now preparing a complimentary Group 
with a proper Inscription, upon the death of the Grand Duchess. You see they 
have carried into execution what we have only talked about, and will profit by it, 
so surely as Princes love flattery’.4 

Moreover, they had to make their goods easily accessible to classes outside 
the court circles. There was no smooth ambassadorial introduction to the 
minor nobilities of Europe. They had to resort to cruder methods—they 
proposed to send a thousand parcels containing £20,000 worth of pottery,° to 
deluge Europe with earthenware, for it seemed ‘the only mode in which our 
goods can get into such Familys’.6 As Wedgwood wrote excitedly to Bentley: 
‘This object is great indeed, and my general idea upon it is to close heartily 
with it to the utmost verge of prudence or rather beyond” ... 1 think we sho4, not sell 


1 Men like Sir Robert Liston who bought over £238 worth of Wedgwood ware whilst he was 
at Madrid and Stockholm, and later visited Washington, Batavia and Constantinople on 
diplomatic missions, c.f. D. B. Horn, British Diplomatic Representatives, 1689-1789 (1932), pp- 138, 
144, and Concise D.N.B. p. 782(a). 

2 WMSS. E. 18863-26. JW to TB, 22 November 1778. 

3 WMSS. Mosley MSS. JW to T. Byerley, July 1790, containing a transcript of Lord 
Aukland’s letter to Wedgwood. 

4 WMSS. E. 18684-25. JW to TB, 14 July 1776. 

5 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 26 October 1771. 1000 £20 parcels. 

8 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 2 November 1771. 

7 My italics. 
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all to Italy and neglect the other Princes in Germany & elsewhere who are 
waiting with so much impatience for their turns to be served with our fine 
things—unless you think it better to send all to one place at a time that one 
Agent may first do the business in Italy, then in Germany and so on to Spain, 
Mexico, Indostan, China, Nova Zembla and the L¢. knows where.’ 1 Germany 
was, in fact, the first to be tried. It was a great risk. But it came off. Wedgwood 
did not propose to repeat it. Only rising stocks, and the exhaustion of all other 
efforts to move them, justified such storm trooper methods. It was an exception- 
al technique and similar only to Wedgwood’s flooding of Francfurt with 
specially prepared goods in 1790 at the coronation of Leopold as Emperor. 
The goods he prepared were in celebration of the coronation and of Leopold’s 
life.2 For such objects he could hope for only a temporary sale, and his intention 
was to advertise as much as to sell. They were designed to display his goods in 
the most spectacular fashion to the great congregation of European nobility 
that gathered to watch the coronation, and to the huge crowds that swarmed in 
their wake, in the hope that ‘the remembrance of our fine things will be implant- 
ed with sufficient force upon their minds’ 3 for them never to forget them. The 
Portland vase was displayed there for the same purpose. For it was not the 
Francfurt market that Wedgwood was aiming at—he had harnessed that 
before—but the market of the whole of Europe. This concentration of goods at 
Francfurt was like throwing a pebble into a pond and Wedgwood was more 
interested in the ripples than the splash. For slowly the fashionable crowds 
would disperse and with them would go Wedgwood’s cameos, carried as seals 
on the bellies of Polish noblemen like Prince Czartoriskie, or worn as lockets 
at the throats of Portuguese princesses like the Marchioness of Pombal, to 
startle distant families by the brilliance of their colour and the sharpness of 
their modelling, and to win orders by their novelty from every corner of 
Europe. 

Having won the notice and the custom of the nobility, Wedgwood wished 
to proceed lower in the social scale. “The Great People have had these Vases 
in their Palaces long enough for them to be seen and admired by the Middling 
Class of People, which class we know are vastly, I had almost said, infinitely 
superior in number to the Great, and though a great price was, I believe, at 
first necessary to make the vases esteemed Ornament for Palaces, that reason no 
longer exists. Their character is established, and the middling People w4. 
probably by (sic) quantitys of them at a reduced price’.4 Simply by cheapening 
goods which he had already made fashionable Wedgwood immediately opened 
up a great new market. But it was not a method which he relished, and his 
wares were still far from cheap. To win this class completely he had to appeal 
to the differences in its interests as well as in its purse. It clearly required 
different marketing techniques from those used to seduce the upper classes. 
The mass of the population was socially inaccessible to ambassadors, too 
numerous for individual parcels, and too insignificant to be flattered by 
reproduction. But if Wedgwood could not appeal to their vanity, he found an 
admirable substitute in their loyalty. He made cameo medallions of their 
monarchs, writing to Bentley, ‘I hope to make some ... use of his G(atholic) 


1 WMSS. L. H. P. JW to TB, 26 October 1771. 

® WMSS. E. 19010-26. ‘Invoice of the Ornamental Ware shipped by JW & Co, to Fran(c) 
furt S/M.’ 11 September 1790. 

3 WMSS. Mosley MSS. JW to JW, II, 3 September 1790. 

4 WMSS. E. 18392-25. JW to TB, 23 August 1772. 
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Majesty in the Spanish Trade—+f the subjects are fond of their Ring’ .’ He exploited 
not only their loyalty to the crown but their patriotism, their pride in their 
national heroes, writing, ‘People will give more for their own Heads, or the 
Heads in fashion, than for any other subjects, & buy abundantly more of them 
... We should select the proper Heads for the different European Markets ... 
and this Plan will certainly increase our wholesale business’.2 Their faith was 
equally skilfully exploited: the Popes for Italy and Spain,3 the saints for 
South America, Mohammed for Turkey.5 Buddha alone of the better known 
gods seems to have been neglected—presumably for economic reasons. 

To the varying fashions and different tastes of his foreign buyers he gave his 
detailed attention. For France, for instance, where the rococo wonders of the 
mid-century were far from dead, Wedgwood produced ormolu mounted 
pottery to meet the prevailing fashion.6 Though in Russia he dumped his old 
goods ‘much seen or blown upon’, he also produced a special pot for them 
alone 7 and sent them ‘shewy, tawdry, cheap things, cover’d all over with 
colors (sic)’ § because they thought cream ware ugly. For hot climates which 
shared this aversion, he made ‘green & Gold ware’ because ‘they do not like 
pale, colourless ware’.8 To America, adjudged not ripe for expensive things at 
present he sent mainly cheap goods and seconds, whilst for Turkey he invented 
a whole new range of goods to suitits exotic fancy.!9 Nor did he neglect the minor 
details of national habit—cups in the Saxon fashion were made for Germany; 
and small coffee cups, as was their custom, for the Venetians.11 

By these means Wedgwood had created an enormous demand for his ware 
both ornamental and useful. The upper classes bought both, but mainly the 
expensive ornamental wares, and in imitation of their social superiors the 
lower classes bought the useful. He had achieved this success by wide and 
sweeping changes in the potters’ marketing techniques. He had, however, 
a further contribution to make. He radically altered their methods of distri- 
bution. He built canals, promoted turnpike trusts and developed a sales 
organization of his own. His part in the promotion of turnpikes and canals was 
vital to the development of Staffordshire for ‘they were the basis of the pros- 
perity of the Potteries’.12 This aspect of his work is too well known to require 
repetition here. His attempt to break away from the middleman in the distri- 
bution of his goods has, however, been only slightly touched upon by other 
historians. 

He had dealt since 1769 through middlemen such as Boulton and Fothergill, 
Bentley and Boardman, Hume and Walmesley, Edmund Radcliffe and a host 
of others abroad. But, vital as their service was to most potters, Wedgwood 


1 WMSS. E. 18669-25. JW to TB, 15 May 1776. 

2 WMSS. E. 18679-25. JW to TB, 2 July 1776. 

3 WMSS. L. 10137-12. ‘A List of orders for Mr Walmesley, Deans Gate, Manchester’. 30 
January 1775. ‘Saints &c may answer at this market, try to provide some... & send a sett of 
the Popes. .. or a few loose ones’. 

4 WMSS. E. 18561-25. JW to TB, 5 November 1774. ‘...some articles sho’, be made on 
purpose for this trade relative to their Religion... Crucifixes, Saints &c’. 

5 WMSS. E. 18522-25. JW to TB, 8 March 1774. ‘...proper subjects for the Faithfull 
amongst the Musselmen’. 

8 WMSS. E. 18193-25. JW to TB, 15 March 1786. 

? The ‘black & yellow’. 

8 WMSS. E. 18487-25. JW to TB, 14 August 1773. 

9 WMSS. E. 18500-25. JW to TB, postmark 22 November 1773. 

10 WMSS. E. 18444-35. JW to TB, 4 & 6 March 1773. 

11 WMSS. E. 31191-1. TB to JW, 18 October 1776. 

12 J, H. Plumb, England in the Eighteenth Century (1950), Pp. 147. 
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was rapidly outgrowing his reliance on them. More and more merchants, 
attracted by Wedgwood’s name and reputation, were writing to him personally 
in order to get more favourable terms.! Naturally Wedgwood was keen to 
accept their advances and dispense with the middlemen and their profit- 
devouring commissions, and he knew that they would ‘leave us whenever they 
can buy 6d P doz cheaper. I would therefore wish us to have a correspondence 
of our own, independent of any set of men whomsoever, both at home and abroad, 
with the Merchts, & with the Shops. We can make any quantity, & the only 
P—t we can now have is to make them perfect & disperse them. The former 
shall have my best attention here & I shall lose no opportunity of assisting 
in the latter as occasions may offer’.? 

Although his reputation attracted many buyers, Wedgwood did not rely 
on his name alone to overcome the many difficulties—distance, language and 
tariff prohibitions-—which foreign merchants had to face. He sought them out 
with pattern boxes,? and catalogues in translation;4 tempted them with 
discounts, reductions and special terms for the first order;® and eased their 
problem of delivery by establishing foreign warehouses like those in Dublin, 
Paris and Amsterdam, and employing foreign agents like Veldhuyson and 
Perregaux. For the further comfort of his foreign buyers he employed French, 
German, Italian and Dutch-speaking clerks and answered their letters in 
their native tongue. Ample testimony to his success and the increasing mo- 
mentum of commercial development he brought about can be found in his 
account books. And an analysis of his foreign correspondence reveals the 
constant expansion of foreign orders. He received his first order from Amster- 
dam in 1764; from St. Petersburg and Brunswick in 1769; from Dublin in 1771; 
from Naples in 1773; from Dessau, Leipsig and Paris in 1774; Bonn, Dresden, 
Dunkirk, Leghorn, Malaga, Rotterdam, Trieste and Venice in 1775; Goa in 
1776; Moscow and Nice in 1777; Ostend, Rome and Vienna in 1781; Geneva 
in 1782; Antwerp, Brescia, Cadiz, Hamburg, Ratisbon and Stuttgart in 1783; 
Brussels, Genoa, Lisbon, and Palermo in 1784; Dorpat, Marseilles, Stockholm, 
Strassburg in 1785; Basle, Bilbao, Bologna and Madrid in 1786; Danzig, 
Rouen, Turin in 1787; Ancona, Berne, Oslo, Libeck, Mittau, Nuremburg, 
Parma, Riga, Udine in 1788; Boulogne, Darmstadt, Douai, Mainz, Mannheim, 
Milan, in 1789; Géttingen, Regensburg, Tournai in 1790; Ansbach and 
Copenhagen in 1791; Cologne and Memmingen in 1793.6 


1 WMSS. E. 5077-7. Conrad Wilhelm Krause of Brunswick (‘Brounschwyk’) to JW. 15 
February 1771. Krause had ‘several Times recieved by Hands of my Frinds (sic) Goods from 
your Fabric’ but now he wished to ‘Negociate Direct’. There are many similar examples. 

2 WMSS. E. 18473-25. JW to TB, postmark 21 June (1773). 

3 WMSS. E. 18501-25. JW to TB, 21 November 1773. ‘We shall want some hundreds of 
small dishes to send abroad as patterns the next spring... .’. 

4 First in French in 1773 (E. 18501-25), then German and Italian in 1774 (E. 18518-25 
and E. 18524~25), and finally Dutch and Russian in the same year (E. 18527-25). They seem 
to have been a new idea, at least to the Potteries because incredibly elaborate steps were taken 
to keep the illustrated ones secret in order ‘to get the start one season at least’. 

> The elasticity of JW’s attitude to discounts is fully illustrated in his dealings with Messrs. 
James Jackson & Co of St. Petersburg. L.H.P. 1771. 

6 This list is meant to give an impression of the rapid spread of JW’s exports rather than to 
be a complete list. Many of the dates may have to be adjusted forwards, and he is known to 
have been dealing with the Hague, Metz, Limoges, Zurich, Lausanne, Bordeaux, Eperney, 
Bayruth, St. Amand, Florence, Gothenburg, Konigsberg, Oporto, Archangel, Warsaw, Bremen 
and Messina by 1790, but I have not yet established when he secured the first order. This list 
is culled from the whole range of WMSS. but more especially from E. 609-1 to 30210-1; E. 
oe to 1954-2; E. 2742-4 to 3282-4; E. 3724-5 to 1090-5; E. 4321-6 to 31129-6. cf. Hower; 

. cit, p. 309. 
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One final point requires attention. For no account of Wedgwood’s marketing 
activities would be complete without some mention of the part he played in 
organizing the potters, appealing to ambassadors and exploiting his noble 
connections to bring pressure to bear upon the formation of economic policy 
and the government’s attitude to import restrictions and prohibitions. ‘This 
aspect of his career is more germane to Wedgwood’s political activities and as 
such is beyond the scope of this article, but it is necessary to point out here 
that by his action he influenced the Government in its formulation of the Irish 
‘Treaty of 1785, initiated an attempt to lift the Swedish prohibition on English 
earthenware in 1789, and led the potters in their efforts to secure favourable 
commercial treaties with Portugal in 1785, and, most important of all, with 
France in 1787. Some idea of the effects this could have on the potters’ market 
can be judged by a comparison of the earthenware exports to France in 1785 
and 1789. In 1785 they totalled £641; four years later they amounted to 
£7,920. Yet again Wedgwood had penetrated a market which had defied 
all previous English potters. 

Such was his success that he had in the words of Faujas de Saint Fond, 
‘created a commerce so active and so universal, that in travelling from Paris 
to St Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the farthest point of Sweden, from 
Dunkirk to the southern extremity of France, one is served at every inn from 
English earthenware. The same fine article adorns the tables of Spain, Portugal, 
& Italy, and it provides the cargoes of ships to the East Indies, the West 
Indies and America’.? In Poland in 1783, it was announced that ‘His Majesty 
(Stanislas Augustus) wishing to put an end to the considerable loss in currency 
caused by purchases of tableware manufactured in England, [has] established 

. at great expense, a pottery at the Belvedere palace’.2 Even the great 
European factories—Sévres, Meissen, Vienna, Furstenburg, Paris and Doccia 
had to follow the humble Staffordshire potters and reproduce Wedgwood’s 
designs. 

If I have laboured this point it is to show to what lengths Wedgwood was 
prepared to go to sell his wares, to show what detailed attention he lavished 
on his customer’s requirements and to show how misguided is the accepted 
and often repeated view that Wedgwood and Bentley ‘were in fact too absorbed 
in the creation of beauty to be overmindful of the means and methods of its 
dissemination’.4 Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, far from 
such delightful indifference to sales and such unselfish devotion to beauty, 
Wedgwood was quite prepared to reproduce ugly objects if his customers 
wanted them, writing, ‘I have a very small vase which was dug out of Her- 
culaneum ... I do not see any beauty in it but will make something of it if 
Sir William Farringdon wishes it’. Moreover, when his orders exceeded his 
output, he answered the demand by supplying ware which he had bought 
from other potters—potters like Lowe, Astbury, Meir, Garner, ‘Turner, Heath, 
Brown and Malkin and many others ®—whose products were usually cheaper 
imitations of Wedgwood, often much below his standard of production, which 


1 G. Villiers & John Baring, Final Report of the Commercial Relations between France and Great 
Britain (Parl. Report, 1834), p. 87. 

3 * aie de St. Fond, Voyage en Angleterre, en Ecosse et aux Iles Hébrides, 1, 112. 

3 Witold Kula: Szkice 0 manufakturach w Polsce, XVIII wieku (Warsaw 1956), I, 304, quoting 
from Pamiztnik... 1783 [ed. Switkowski]. I am indebted to my colleague, Dr L. R. Lewitter, 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, for this reference. 

4 Meteyard: op. cit. I, 368-9. 

5 WMSS. E. 18271-25. JW to TB, 1 December 1769. 

6 WMSS. E. 4840-6 to 5062-6. And various other scattered references. 
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could never have sold in quantity without the aid of Wedgwood’s marketing 
organization. In the 1780’s when the supply constantly lagged behind the 
demand, Wedgwood was forced to buy in quantity from other potters—he 
bought £4,500’s worth from George Neunburg alone in the first six months 
of 1784.! Nothing displays better the importance of Wedgwood’s salesmanship 
than this period. For so fashionable had his name become and so popular his 
wares, that he could sell at a higher price what his rivals could not sell at all. 

Despite constant complaints of high prices, slow delivery, bad packing and 
inadequately made-up orders, the retail merchants had to deal with Wedgwood 
in preference to any other potter. For their customers—both foreign and 
English, both humble and aristocratic—knew of Wedgwood ware, knew that 
the English queen, the Russian empress and countless foreign and native 
aristocrats used it, and they were determined to have those pieces of Wedgwood 
which they could afford. Patterns seen in the London showrooms were insisted 
on by ambitious hostesses in the provinces; Catherine the Great’s service seen 
in St. Petersburg persuaded Muscovite nobles to order similar sets; heads of 
the Popes in jasper spread Wedgwood’s name through Italy, Spain and South 
America; and the Queen of Portugal in cameo proved irresistible to the 
people of Lisbon. Medallions of the notables of Germany, Holland, France, 
Poland, America, Sweden, Denmark and Turkey served a similar purpose 
there. Once they reached these distant parts their excellence proved their own 
advertisement. 

In fact the methods of distribution suited to the peasant craft stage of the 
potteries had proved totally inadequate to dispose of the growing production 
of Etruria. And Wedgwood had completely transformed them.? The impact 
of the Industrial Revolution in the potteries had an inevitable effect on the 
attitude of the potters to marketing their goods. It called for new methods of 
salesmanship and new centres for display. To succeed the potter needed 
merchant partners,‘ foreign agents, salerooms, warehouses, travelling salesmen, 
catalogues and trained linguists to deal with the increasingly technical problems 
of foreign trade. He also needed improved transport and more favourable 
commercial agreements. It was Wedgwood who provided them, and gave the 
lead to the others. 

Dr Thomas allows such changes to signify ‘a commercial revolution in the 
disposal and dispersion of their goods as real and disturbing as the productive 
changes which occurred inside their industrial organisation and as far reaching 
as the Communication and Transport revolutions which occurred outside 


lt WMSS. L. 1788 to 1789. c.f. Hower, of. cit. p. 301. 

2 Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood: Industrial Pioneer’, The House of Whitbread (Winter 
issue, 1957-58), p. 11. 

3 He had realized that the difficulties involved in buying from Etruria might have dis- 
couraged all but the most ardent, ‘it will only be a few who have the disorder very strong upon 
them who will be at the trouble of procuring them at such a distance’. WMSS. E. 183 18-25. 
JW to TB, 20 August 1770. 

4 Other potters teamed up with merchants — Josiah Spode II with William Copeland, the 
successful London tea merchant in 1824, Thomas Minton with William Pownall, the Liverpool 
merchant in 1793 — but Wedgwood’s association with Bentley which began in 1769 was one 
of the earliest and most successful of the great eighteenth-century ‘inventor and entrepreneur’ 
partnerships, rivalling that between Boulton and Watt, Brindley and Bridgewater or Roebuck 
and Black. Owing to the disappearance of all but fragments of Bentley’s correspondence it is 
difficult to do full justice to his part in the partnership in an article of this kind. His contribution 


can, however, be disentangled from a close study of Wedgwood’s replies and I hope to show 
elsewhere how im portant it was. 
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their factories’, and dates its completion as 1850. But although the other 
potters did not experience such a revolution until that date, there can be little 
doubt that Wedgwood had initiated all the most important changes by 1790. 
Yet no aspect of Josiah Wedgwood’s life has been so neglected as his impact 
on the commercial techniques of the eighteenth century. Few are more 
important. 

For it was by such methods that a local craft became a national industry 
and served an international market. In 1775 Wedgwood had hoped to 
“ASTONISH THE WORLD ALL AT ONCE’;? what he expressed as a hope in 1775, 
he had accomplished as a fact in 1795. His ware was in universal demand. 
Admired by the Emperors of China, Russia and Germany; praised by scientists 
of the calibre of Priestley, Watt and Black; and painted by artists as fashionable 
as Stubbs, Romney and Wright of Derby, it was acclaimed by art, science and 
society. And—which was more important for Wedgwood—it was equally 
acclaimed by the public. For it was from his huge sales of his common useful 
ware—seals, buttons, inkpots, tableware and the like—that Wedgwood drew 
his greatest reward from his commercial campaign. The servant’s hall was 
quick to follow its mistress’s lead, and Wedgwood’s accounts consistently 
return a higher percentage of sales and takings in his useful ware than in his 
ornamental: even in fashionable Bath, the proportion was 60 to 40.° It is 
therefore in the fading lists of outstanding accounts and amongst the neglected 
bundles of everyday orders that the true picture of Wedgwood’s universal 
appeal and widespread success is to be found. They record the ambiticns of 
the chef of the Yacht Inn in Cheshire who hoped to found his gastronomic 
reputation on Wedgwood’s creamware; the taste for Wedgwood shared by a 
German professor at Brunswick and a bachelor don at Cambridge; the 
popularity of Wedgwood in a lonely military garrison in Quebec; and the 
purchase of Wedgwood by Edward Gibbon whilst writing his great history 
in Lausanne. These and many others bought it: Spanish ambassadors, Indian 
colonists, Bohemian nobles, Bristol chemists, Oxford colleges, Lancashire 
merchants and Sicilian monarchs. By superb reproduction and the exercise 
of his vivid entrepreneurial imagination Josiah Wedgwood had achieved his 
purpose. He was what he wished to be: ‘Vase Maker General to the Universe’.4 


Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge 


1 Dr J. Thomas, op. cit. p. 771 et val z 

2 WMSS. E. 18614-25. JW to TB, ugust 1775. 

3 WMSS. E. pie em een Returns to Wedgwood of the takings in the Bath salerooms. 
4 WMSS. E. 18232-25. JW to TB, February 1769. 
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DUTCH INVESTMENT IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
A NOTE ON YARDSTICKS 


By CHARLES WILSON 


N a satirical article on how to send down the stocks, an anonymous con- 
tributor to The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1762 observed: 


Two or three hints from Holland that the Dutch are going to join our 
enemies and will take their money out of our stocks may also be of service, 
and I think will easily gain credit, as anything treacherous or base in a 
Dutchman will be at once believed. 


The comment was not unfair. The knowledge that some unknown proportion 
of the National Debt was owed to foreign creditors generated in the course of 
the eighteenth century a good deal of loose rhetoric, often supported by equally 
loose arithmetic. In a general study of Anglo-Dutch economic relations 
published some eighteen years ago I remarked that the contemporary estimates 
were in general ‘obviously unreliable’. One estimate of 1776 attributed to 
Lord North seemed entitled to more serious consideration.! My purpose was, 
however, not to attempt a quantitative treatment, for which my material was 
not suitable, but rather to study the investors and speculators and the invest- 
ment process itself.? 

More recently, Mrs A. C. Carter has published an interesting series of 
articles in which she has attempted to measure the volume of Dutch investment 
in England and elsewhere, and to observe its ebb and flow.® She has, inci- 
dentally, thrown effective doubts on the estimate attributed to Lord North which 
was one of the highest—£59 million out of a total of £143 million. Her general 
thesis is that contemporary estimates were mostly ill-informed and usually too 
high. Using the records and inventories prepared for the so-called Collateral 
Succession Tax (a type of estate duty payable at death) and collating this 
material with other sources she has concluded that the Dutch share may have 
risen from some £10 million in 1739 to somewhere between £25 and £30 
millions in 1762, i.e. about 25 per cent of the whole. It remained at this level 
until just about the end of the War of Independence after which there was a 
flight from English investments.4 The peak years of Dutch investments in 
England, Mrs Carter writes, were ‘just before the fourth Anglo-Dutch War’.5 

This note has two purposes: to ask certain questions about the way in which 
the inventories in the Collateral Succession Tax records have been used, and 
to consider whether the questions which have been framed about the Dutch 
investments in England are the most useful ones to ask. I start from the ele- 


1 Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the 18th Century (C.U.P. 1941), p. 190. 

2 Ibid. Preface. 

3 Economica (May and November issues, 1953); Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
XXVI (1953); Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (1953). 

4 Economica (November 1953). 

5 Tijdschrift, op. cit. 
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mentary premise that there are two ways of measuring the size of an investment: 
we can use either its nominal (face, or sometimes redemption) value, or we can 
use its market, or negotiable, value. Each method has its value and its limi- 
tations: the important statistical consideration is that the two methods should 
not be confused. 

Suppose that we are dealing with a unit of £1000 stock of some kind as it 
stands on the transfer book or the notorial procuration. What we can know 
from the entry is that at some earlier date, the government or some agency 
authorized by government received from an individual or institution £1000 
or some proportion of £1000, and undertook in return to pay an annual 
dividend, fixed or variable, related to the face value of this stock either in- 
definitely or until some date at which the debt should be redeemed at par. The 
nominal, or face, value of Government Stocks is therefore a factor of little worth 
when we are considering the valuation of an investor’s interest, be it individual, 
institutional or group interest, in the National Debt. It could be useful in a 
rough and ready way if all stock prices moved on parallel lines; but they 
rarely do, and this was especially true of the eighteenth-century market. 
Nominal value is little more than a certificate of title to a percentage dividend. 
It was possible to calculate fairly accurately, for example, the bill for dividends 
payable to foreigners from the face value of their holdings, and there seems 
little reason to question estimates of this item such as those of Sinclair. 

The other method of valuation will produce an answer that will differ from 
a valuation made under the first method by an amount decided by the di- 
vergence of the prices of stocks from par. Different stocks diverged by different 
amounts at different dates. A Dutch proprietor who held £1000 East India 
Stock in 1769 had an asset worth roughly 28,000 guilders: by 1773 his holding 
would have been halved in value, for during that period the market price fell 
from 276 to 140. Contrariwise, an investor buying three per cents in 1781 
would have made a capital gain of some 25 per cent if he held on to his purchase 
for five years. 

The inventories upon which Mrs Carter bases her main conclusions were 
valuations for estate duty made at market prices. Foreign funds were valued, 
and the necessary exchange calculations made, by specially sworn firms of 
brokers, at quotations appearing in the Amsterdamsche Courant. There seems 
little need to doubt the general reliability of the inventories as statements of 
fact. What is much more important is the use to which they can legitimately 
be put statistically. The bulk of the information is presented in the Table 
printed in the Tijdschrift (p. 36) which gives 

(a) the total value of larger and smaller estates liable for duty at ten year 
intervals and 

(b) the amount of each invested in lands and Dutch Funds and in English 
Funds. We have, therefore, from 1739/40 to 1799/1800 seven figures which 
show that the English ‘element’ in the large estates paying duty varied from 
22 per cent in 1739/40 to 15°3 per cent in 1799/1800, reaching a peak of 2797 
per cent in 1779/80. For smaller estates the proportion moves (more erratically) 
from 3°I per cent to 2-1 per cent, reaching a peak of 18-3 per cent in 1759/60. 
The largest money value recorded was in 1759/60 when the larger estates paying 
duty declared f 1-8 millions and smaller estates f 482,000 in English investments. 

It is on these percentages and money values that Mrs Carter relies to help 
to estimate the flow of Dutch capital into the Funds and out of them, as far 
as I can judge. But can the inventories reflect accurately any such movements? 


1 Economica (November 1953). 
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I doubt it. Let us take a hypothetical case of a Dutch investor with a stake of 
£1000 nominal value in each of the five principal British government stocks in, 
say, January 1734. The market value of his holding for estate duty purposes, 
if he died in that month, would have been about £5,360. If he lived another 
35, years and died in January 1769 without making any changes in his portfolio, 
his estate would have been valued at approximately £7,300—a 37 per cent 
increase. Has this problem of variations in market prices (and of course later 
in the century we have to take account of an equally steep fall in values) been 
allowed for? I cannot find any evidence that it has. Quite apart from other 
complications, the principle of constructing from market prices chronological 
series designed to measure changes in the volume of Dutch capital in the Funds 
must be open to the objection that we are, in part at any rate, regarding as 
increases or decreases in investment what must be changes in market values. 
Many stocks—the large majority one must assume—were in any case bought 
at prices different from those recorded in the inventories. Nor can the market 
value itself have any significance as regards the outflow of capital unless the 
estate was realized, which (according to Mrs Carter) was not by any means 
always the case. If the stocks were divided amongst heirs,! its only significance 
lay in the rate of tax payable by reference to the market valuation. 

As far as I can judge, this fact alone would invalidate even the percentage 
calculation which purports to show the relationship of English to other forms 
of investment on these portfolios. The money values of the whole estates and 
of the ‘English’ components are presumably governed entirely by the incidence 
of mortality in a particular period. For example, the trebling of the total values 
of estates between 1749/50 and 1759/60 (from {3-6 to f11 million) and of 
English investments (637,000 to f 1:8 million) must be accounted for in this 
way. Mrs Carter’s arguments are open to the further criticism that the money 
values of the English investments at these two dates are quoted for comparison 
without any reference to the changes in market values in the interval.? 

It is assumed throughout that the Dutch investor was a fairly ‘passive’ 
operator who tended to invest and hold on to his investments for long periods.? 
As against that view must be placed the common contemporary judgment of 
the Dutchman as a shrewd market operator, and the fact that when the great 
collapse in prices came after the boom of 1769/70 the percentage and money 
figures of Dutch investment continued to rise. Evidently there is an added 
complication here arising from shuffling of portfolios and the coming of new 
issues and a new market pattern of stocks as the Debt grew. But these daily. 
intermediate buyings and sellings in a man’s life are not reflected in the in- 
ventories: only the residual portfolio at his death. The estate was taxed on the 
value of the deceased man’s property at that moment, just as the victim in a 
game of musical chairs is mulcted for forfeit on his position when the music 
stops.4 

There is, finally, the fact that these market valuations, whatever their real 
significance may be, have been (as it seems to me) compared with published 
estimates which are surely based on nominal values? It is to be doubted whether 


Economica (November 1953), p. 328. 

Economica (November 1953), p. 332. 

Ibid. p. 328. 

In the study referred to above I traced the history of the English investments of David 
Leeuw, an Amsterdam merchant, from 1719 to 1754 (op. cit. pp. 1 18-36). It is significant that 
in the course of building up a considerable fortune in the Funds, he bought and sold a good deal, 


and speculated. My impression is that as he grew older he became less active, and it would not 
be surprising if this were generally true of other investors. 
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many of these contemporary estimates were concerned with economic accuracy : 
in so far as they had any basis it was probably a basis of nominal values. Sir 
John Sinclair, who was (legitimately enough) interested in the bill for dividends 
payable to foreigners, used the dividend books of the Bank in the calculations 
referred to by Mrs Carter.! His estimates therefore refer to face values. They 
are compared, nevertheless, with the inventory values, which are, as we have 
seen, at current prices. This is not merely a statistical quibble. At the boom 
period, India stock stood at over 200, and Bank stocks in the 160’s, while in the 
dark days of the 1780’s three per cents were in the 50’s. It did not take ‘specu- 
lators’—whatever that very ambiguous term may connote—to see the possi- 
bilities of profitable investment when the pendulum of financial opinion was 
swinging in so wide an arc. If the peak really did come in the late seventies and 
early eighties it seems probable that it was because the Dutch were taking 
advantage of low prices to get in at the bottom of the market. 

It would, naturally, simplify our problem greatly if attention could be 
focussed on the cash yield of original issues, i.e. on opening prices as they were 
negotiated between the Treasury and the big underwriters like van Neck, 
Salvadore, Gideon and the others. This would give us a pretty straightforward 
problem of finding the cash yield to Government after allowing the under- 
writers’ discount. Unfortunately, the problem cannot be simplified in this way. 
By the ‘public credit’, contemporaries certainly understood the government’s 
ability to raise money. But this ability was governed by the existing state of the 
money market which in turn depended, not least, on the ordinary dealings 
in issued stocks between private buyers and sellers, some proportion of which 
was negotiated in guilders. These in turn influenced bullion movements, the 
balance of payments, and exchange rates. And this complex of factors in turn 
determined the price that Government had to pay for the money it raised. 

This brings us to the problem of the speculator, and to the Dutch speculator 
especially. It has been assumed that his operations were irrelevant to any 
enquiry into the importance of investment proper. The argument runs that 
the speculators can be segregated from the investors—an assumption only 
partially true—and that their operations influenced prices ‘but not otherwise 
real investment’.? Yet surely prices are the key to the whole situation in the 
stock market, as in any other market? It is at least arguable that the speculators, 
by expanding business, may have evened out short-term price fluctuations and 
thereby actually added to the general stability of public credit. We cannot 
afford to ignore the motley caste of Mortimer’s Change Alley melodrama— 
Mynheer van der Doubleface, Mr Verjuice and the rest. Along with the bur- 
lesque that might have come out of Tristram Shandy, there is a shrewd, first- 
hand appreciation of stock market strategy.® 

The movement of Dutch money in and out of the Funds was determined by 
a variety of circumstances no less complex than those which govern the 
investment process today. The operators included all types, from the investors 
proper to the pure speculator working entirely on margins. The investors 
proper divided broadly (as always) into those who sought to maximize their 
income and those who were more concerned with the security of their capital. 
But all their decisions influenced the price the Government had to pay for 


1 Economica (November 1953), P- 332. 

2 Economica (November 1953), p. 322, note 1. 

3 Thomas Mortimer, Every Man His Own Broker (1769). The whole speculative mechanism 
of Change Alley was ascribed to the Dutch, The terminology certainly derived largely from 


Amsterdam. 
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capital. Contrariwise, we shall not understand why they made the decisions 
they did unless we watch not only the internal differences in the price-yield 
structure of the Funds but also the opportunities for alternative investment. 
Contemporaries did not, as a matter of fact, entirely share the view that the 
Dutch were ‘passive’ investors. The popular conception of the Dutchman was 
a shrewd market operator who was not above rigging the market to suit his 
book if he could manage it. 


... private letters from the Continent in time of war—secret intelligence— 
important events—bloody engagements—flat-bottomed boats—Spanish 
fleets joining with French—difference with foreign powers—deaths of certain 
great personages—breaking out of the plague—alterations in the ministry 
—and that infinity of et caeteras of the same kind, which are to be found 
every week inserted in some of our papers and contradicted in others; but 
which are all subservient to the great purpose of promoting the trade of 
stock-jobbing.! 


Even the investors proper were held to be watchful of their interests so that 
particular baits were necessary to snare and retain their capital. “The Dutch’ 
wrote the Under-Secretary for War in 1761 ‘have vested large sums in the 
Funds during these last two years, which they probably propose withdrawing 
as soon as the conclusion of peace procures them the advantage they propose’. 
He suggested therefore that they would have to be bribed and caught by an 
offer of Life Annuities on specially attractive terms.” 

It is arguable that we have been too much concerned with the problem of the 
arithmetical proportion of the National Debt held by foreigners. As far as I 
can judge, the issue as it was continually posed in the eighteenth century was 
largely a matter of political rhetoric. What constituted an economically sig- 
nificant proportion—three-sevenths, a quarter, an eighth? I do not know. 
The best reason for regarding the phenomenon of Dutch investment in England 
as important is not that it aroused popular dislike but that those most intimately 
concerned with the public credit themselves considered it vital. Hence the 
Duke of Newcastle’s enquiries to the Bank in 1761 to tell him how much money, 
new and old, the Dutch had in the Funds (marked ‘improper to be known to 
anyone but the Duke of Newcastle’),? hence the baronetcies, peerages and 
Parliamentary places for the Dutch underwriters, and the anxiety that runs 
through the letters of officials like Chamier. Much as the foreign investor was 
distrusted, he was thought to be indispensable. 

My conclusion is that Mrs Carter has drawn our attention to very valuable 
evidence of the investing habits of certain types of Dutch investor: but that it 
would be unwise to assume that the inventories can, of themselves and with 
the type of analysis so far employed, give us a reliable guide to the volume or 
rate of flow of Dutch capital. 

This note has been concerned with the difficulties that arise in any attempt 
to measure the flow of Dutch capital in and out of the Funds from the existing 
evidence over a long period of time. The problems might be less intractable 

1 Mortimer, op. cit. pp. 32-33. 

2 Wilson, op. cit. pp. 164-66. It is difficult to know how far this liveliness was characteristic 
of the institutional investors — synagogues, churches, municipalities, orphanages etc. — which 
formed an important section of the Dutch investing public. They favoured the English Funds 
but of course the collateral succession inventories by definition can tell us nothing of their 


activities, preferences or habits. 
3 Ibid. 
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and the results more illuminating if a shorter period, or even a single crisis, 
were taken and examined in the light of all the available evidence as to how 
the money market worked. The period 1759 to 1763 might be suitable for such 
an intensive analysis, which would not stop at a quantitative assessment of 
this marginal Dutch investment but would go on to examine the entire complex 
of market forces at work. 

There remains the separate problem of the effects of Dutch foreign invest- 
ment on their own economy. I agree with Mrs Carter that it would be wrong 
to attribute the economic decline of the Republic simply and solely to the 
preference of the rich investors for the English Funds as compared with the 
attractions of home industrial investment. Foreign investment was not, per se, 
responsible for the economic ills of the Republic, which were deeply rooted 
and complex. Its precocious lead of the seventeenth century in economic 
affairs had shortened until in many respects affecting both trade and industry 
this small nation, heavily burdened with taxation and thus with high production 
costs, found it difficult to compete in world markets. I tried in my earlier study 
to show the obstacles in the way of a switch of investment from trade and 
finance into industry in the prevailing condition of the Dutch economy.! 
Comparative cests, comparative returns on capital and fiscal policy all 
favoured investment in rentier stocks, home and foreign, as against industry. 
The precise degree to which the pattern of Dutch investment may have 
represented the inexorable forces of competition and depression or a vcluntary 
quest for better returns remains to be investigated. It is not necessary, for all 
that, to accept the situation that whatever was was right. Not only the older 
merchants, who looked back to the palmy days of the entrepét, and the so-called 
‘economic-patriots’ of the 1780’s and 1790’s, who looked forward to a more 
nationalist economy, but present-day historians, have ventured to doubt the 
wisdom of such intensive foreign investment.2 The Dutch Republic, like 
contemporary England, was feeling the burden of a growing army of poor for 
whom some sort of livelihood had to be found. The fact that the higher returns 
available from foreign investment drew capital and public interest away from 
the more difficult and initially less profitable forms of home industrial in- 
vestment is easily understandable: it does not necessarily commit us to ac- 
cepting it as the best solution to the socio-economic problems of the Republic. 
It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the loss or decline of the flourishing textile, 
fishing, shipbuilding and finishing industries of the seventeenth century did 
not represent a serious loss to the Republic. But that is another problem which 
I hope to deal with in a fuller study. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 Wilson, op. cit. pp. 22-23 and pp. 200-201. 
2 E.g. Dey G. van Dillen in Nederland tussen de Natién, ed, Banning and Bartstra, Deel II, p. 95. 


NOTE ON A NOTE ON YARDSTICKS 
By A. C. CARTER 


becomes possible to tackle the evidence at the Bank of England Repository 

on a really systematic scale, we must be content with the fact that con- 
temporary evidence (about Dutch holdings of English Public Debt stocks) 
reflects a trend which is borne out by the Collateral Succession Inventories’. 
Had I written ‘a trend similar to that shewn by the sample of Dutch investment 
abroad which we have in the Collateral Succession Inventories’, I could have 
prevented the misunderstanding that has arisen about the use to which I was 
putting these Inventories. 

Material that can be used to discern trends of this kind is very hard to come 
by in Dutch repositories. From the English side, however, we have all the 
material we need for calculating, both from nominal, or face, value, and 
from the market price at the time of transfer, the holding of any individual 
or group of investors, at any time in which we are interested, in all the Public 
Debt stocks except the South Sea Company’s so-called trading stock. This 
material, in the ledgers and transfer books at the Bank of England Record 
Office, is among the ‘other sources’ with which I have ‘collated’ my findings 
from the Collateral Succession Inventories. 

It would be possible, by reference to the Bank Record Office, to publish 
for the Collateral Succession Inventory analysis printed in Economica | tables 
amended to shew the prices at which the English stocks had been bought, 
because of the close correlation between the holdings as listed in the Inventories, 
and the Bank ledger accounts.? For the ledger account is entered up from the 
transfer book, and gives the date on which the stock was transferred; and 
daily quotations are easily available.? But I do not think that we can, at least 
until the Amsterdam Notarial Archives are fully indexed,4 get much idea of 
differences between the price paid for real estate, and its value as given in the 
Inventories, nor do I think it possible to find out when, for instance, Dutch 
shares in plantation mortgages, or in the big Russian loans, were purchased, 
and though we have most of the market prices, without the date of the purchase 
we can get no further. As it seemed impossible to adjust the tables throughout, 
it seemed better to stick to the Inventory figures, as I was using the Collateral 
Succession Inventories only as a sample of how the wealthy Dutchman 
invested his money. 

As T explained in the articles to which Mr Wilson refers, I was not altogether 
happy about the validity of the sample provided by these inventories. I 
agree with Mr Wilson that because of the fact that the stocks were very much 
up in 1769-70, and very much down in 1779-80 and in 1759 and 1760, 
I am comparing like with unlike in including these periods in the table, without 
explanation.® Otherwise surely it is not statistically indefensible to compare 


[-: the ‘Economica’ article to which Mr Wilson refers, I wrote ‘Until it 


' November 1953. Cf. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (August 1953), When the Table is given in a 
more extended form. 


2 See the note at the end of the Tijdschrift article. 

3 From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

4 A complete index for the years 1700-10 is nearly finished. 

5 But cf. Tijdschrift, loc. cit. p. 27, where I refer to ‘fluctuations in market prices’. 
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trends based on what we know about holdings of nominal values of stock, 
with trends based on what calculations from market values can be made to 
yield, if we do not press these too hard? Incidentally, Mr Wilson says I compare 
Sinclair’s estimate about the foreign holdings in the four per cent loan of 1760- 
62, calculated from the dividend books and therefore based on face values, 
with figures taken from the Collateral Succession Inventories based on market 
values. But the figure used to check Sinclair, of 618 Dutch holders of 6-9 
per cent of the Stock on 5 July 1763, was obtained by dint of going through 
the ledgers at the Bank of England Record Office, and is therefore based on 
face values. 

Let us look first at the fluctuations in market values as they affect the seven 
two-year periods of the analysis. If we average the prices of those stocks for which 
Sinclair gives continuous monthly quotations, we at once see that the two 
first and the two last periods are roughly comparable. The big variations 
occur in 1759-60, when the stocks are low, 1769-70 when they are high, 
and 1779-80 when they are again low. In 1759-60 the incidence of 
mortality, as Mr Wilson points out, has affected the issue, because two or 
three extremely wealthy persons died in those two years, with a consequent 
effect on the total, and on the average amounts of the inventories. But in this 
period, just after the Dutch had been carrying home the colonial trade of 
France, and while they were supplying all the various armies at good prices, 
one would expect things to be booming. As the English stocks were, for various 
reasons, considerably down in these years, the proportion between English, 
Dutch and ‘other foreign’ investment must be somewhat distorted, and I 
ought to have dealt with this point when the table was published. But as the 
degree of distortion is impossible to discern (because we do not know what 
boom conditions in the Republic would do to the valuations of real estate, 
nor how much persons whose estates were subject to the tax might have been 
unaffected by the boom because involved in losses due to the English taking 
up Dutch ships trading for the French) it seemed best to give the values as 
shewn in the Inventories. 1 agree with Mr Wilson that we should make 1759- 
63 our first objective when the time comes for an all-out attack on the 
material at the Bank Record Office. 

How otherwise do fluctuations in market values affect the findings about 
trends in English investment of the Dutch as shewn in the Tables? (1) As 
the price of the stocks was low in 1779-80, my general conclusion (that in 
1779-80 the English investments of the Dutch were at their highest) is 
firmly underlined. If (as I see from my notes was the case) some holdings of 
Consols, Reduced Threes and Bank Stock were valued at 62, 60 and 107 
respectively, obviously the total sum is much less than if they had been valued 
at 84, 84 and 151, as in the previous period, and the percentage should there- 
fore be even higher than that given in the Table. (2) Ten years earlier, above 
all early in 1769, the price of the stocks was high, especially of East India 
Company’s stock. Now, if all the inventories had been drawn up early in 
176g, and if they had all included very large holdings in East India Company’s 
stock (or in Bank, which was also high), the total figure given for English 
investment at that period would have been hopelessly distorted in relation 
to the later and to the earlier periods. As it happens, most of the investments 
in this group are in Consols, Reduced Threes, Four per cent of 1760-62, and 
South Sea Annuities, in which the fluctuations were of nothing like the order 
that Mr Wilson suggests. (Incidentally, of the only two very large holdings in 
Bank Stock, though one was calculated at 166, at the death of the holder of 
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the other, the quotation was only 135). In East India Company’s Stock, 
there was, untypically, only one very small holding, which was valued not 
at the maximum (which according to Professor Van Dillen’s figures from the 
Amsterdamsche Courant, went in Amsterdam well above the 276 given by 
Sinclair for February 1769) but at 210. (3) In the last two-year periods, 
1789-90 and 1799-1800, it is true that the Collateral Succession Inventory 
analysis shews figures that are too low, because by that time the Dutch were 
tending, as we cannot help knowing if we look at the transfer books in the 
Bank Record Office, to invest, when they invested at all, in stocks that provide a 
high yield, and of which the market value is therefore low. But I think we are 
all agreed that by 1789 the Dutch are disinvesting from the English funds. 
However, as Bank Stock is still well up in 1789-90 again it seems to me that 
what the tables reveal when the market price is taken into account underlines 
my point here, that there is a flight from Bank Stock. If the smaller number 
(and face value) of English stocks, shewn by the different Inventories existing 
for the years 1789-90, had been held principally in Bank Stock, the total 
figure would obviously have been higher. 

I am wondering about Mr Wilson’s putative Dutch investor, who buys 
£1000 worth of each of the ‘five principal government stocks’ in January 
1734, with a market value of ‘about £5,360’. I take it that these stocks are 
Bank, East India, South Sea, South Sea Annuities and three per cents, the 
quotations for which, as given by Sinclair, add up to 536. The capital of these 
five stocks in 1734 amounted to over three-quarters of the total debt, East 
India, Bank and South Sea accounting for around £18m. By January 1760, 
when Mr Wilson’s Dutch investor is called to his last account, he has made a 
very large capital gain. For in January of that year, according to Sinclair, 
East India Stock stands at 275, Bank at 162, South Sea stock at 103, three 
per cent Consols at 88 (and Old and New South Sea Annuities at 88). Mr 
Wilson calculates his investor’s holding at ‘approximately £7,300’. I cannot 
make this come right unless Mr Wilson’s investor has at some point sold out 
his South Sea Annuities and reinvested in ‘Bank four per cent’, which Sinclair 
quotes at 102. Here I would like to point out that the greater part of this gain 
comes from the artificially high price of the East India Stock. I feel that the 
pendulum of financial opinion did not often swing in so wide an are as Mr 
Wilson suggests.! It is also difficult to believe that by 1769 the five stocks 
in which Mr Wilson’s investor was interested can be described as ‘the 
principal government stocks’; the total debt is of the order of £127 million, 
but the capital of Bank, East India and South Sea Stock is still under £20m. 

People who have not seen the ledgers at the Bank of England Record Office 
will have to take on trust the fact, not assumption, that the Dutch investor is 
passive. Recently I have been searching, with little success, for the ‘shrewd’ 
Dutch operator who, according to Sir Anthony Chamier, invested considerably 
in English stocks during the Seven Years’ War, and would ‘probably’ withdraw 
large sums at the rise to be expected when the peace was about to be signed. 
Chamier, like other experienced Huguenot investors, did this sort of thing 
himself. But the great majority of the Dutch as of all investors at this time seem 
to have bought when they had money to invest, and sold when they wanted 
money to spend, without much attention to market conditions. The Dutch in 


' Also if one disregards East India Company’s Stock (capital £3,200,000, a mere fraction 
by 1769 of the total debt) I should have thought that roughly speaking the stocks did move in 
the eighteenth century on parallel lines; and that it is possible to speak of ‘the Stocks’ being 
‘low’ or ‘high’. Much of Mortimer’s argument seems to me to be based on this assumption. 
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fact seem to follow instead the investment preferences of their own families. 
Nor do I find as yet much evidence that specifically Dutch holdings were 
thrown upon the market’ to add to the financial crisis of the late summer of 
1763.1 

Mr Wilson takes great account of Thomas Mortimer’s description of what 
went on in Change Alley, and Mynheer Vanderdoubleface et alii are certainly 
highly entertaining. Although Mortimer’s description of how the private 
individual could buy or sell his holding in Consols tallies with the arrangement 
of the transfer books for this time,? I cannot help thinking that Mortimer is 
not a very safe guide where investment is concerned. In the first place, not 
only had he ‘lost a genteel fortune’ in the Alley, having started operations only 
four years before his book first came out, so that when he was writing he was 
still smarting from the effects of unlucky speculation. He also had an almost 
obsessional hatred of the Dutch, whose God he declared to be self-interest and 
whose summum bonum to consist in having plenty of gold, tobacco and cheese.? 
About transfers he writes as if the bulk took place between dealers on clients’ 
behalf. But the analysis I did of transfer transactions between January and 
March of 1755 4 shewed that more than three-quarters of those in East India 
Annuities and South Sea three per cents, and over half of those in Bank Stock, 
took place directly between buyer and seller, the vast majority of stock holders 
living in and around London. Also Mortimer makes a great deal of the in- 
ability of the woman stock holder to manage her own investment business. 
Neither transfer nor dividend books shew that women were in any more need 
of assistance in conducting their affairs, than was any other class of stockholder. 
Mortimer refers to the sale or purchase speculatively of very large blocks of 
stock, (e.g. of a £70,000 holding in three per cents). These sums are fan- 
tastically in excess of what was usual as an investment. There are a very few 
large holdings, such as the South Sea Company’s £200,000 of the three per 
cent Annuities of 1751. But at least until the 1780’s a holding of even £10,000 
was a rarity.6 Also, had Mortimer known very much about the investment 
side of Change Alley’s business, he would have realized that no dealer could 
fail also to be a holder in the stock in which he was interested and that therefore 
the law against this practice was unenforceable. Caneo, who figured in 25 per 
cent of all Bank Stock transfers, at least between January and March 1755, 
carried a balance of this stock that never went much above or below £2000. 
But his monthly sales and purchases over the ten-year period January 1755 to 
December 1764 sometimes went over £180,000. These particulars are taken 
from the ledger accounts, where the dealer appears as a man who buys what 
he needs to satisfy his customers’ requirements, like any other tradesman. 

Mr Wilson very rightly points out that the Collateral Succession Inventories 
can tell us nothing of the institutional investors who, he says, formed ‘an im- 
portant section of the Dutch investing public’, and ‘favoured the English 
funds’. Professor van Houtte, reviewing C. W. van Hoorst van Beest’s “De 
Katholieke Armenzorg to Rotterdam in de 17de en 18de Eeuw’,’ points out 


1 T. S. Ashton, Economic Fluctuations, 1700-1800, p. 126. 

2 Cf. my article in Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research (1955), p- 206. 

3 Every Man his Own Broker, 1761 ed. pp. vi, 39. Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (Everyman 
ed.), I, 429. Holland is described as ‘that sober and religious country’, where ‘oaths are not 
yet disregarded’. 

4 Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. (1955)- 

5 Loc, cit. p. x1. 

6 Cf. my article in Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. (1951)- 

? Econ. Hist. Rev. and. Ser. [X, i (August 1956), p. 171. 
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that it is surprising to find no English shares among the organization’s in- 
vestments, ‘after Mrs Carter’s articles’. I should at the time have written to 
Professor van Houtte to say that from the English side, I had found only 
small signs of the Dutch institutional investor. Some half dozen Orphan 
trusts had holdings in Bank Stock, as had the Parnassims of the Jewish Por- 
tuguese Nation in Amsterdam. These last, and the authorities of the Walloon 
Orphan House in Amsterdam (who had a very large holding of Bank Stock, 
around £40,000) did shew some ‘liveliness’. Otherwise I have so far observed 
little activity. 

Mr Wilson and I approach Dutch investment in England from different 
standpoints. From contemporary literature, the correspondence of individual 
investors, and the archives of Dutch notaries who specialized in this business, 
Mr Wilson has an impression of very great activity. My main source, which is 
not the Collateral Succession Inventories but the ledgers and transfer books 
at the Bank of England Record Office, has revealed the great mass of the 
inactive English rentiers who live in and around London, transfer their own 
stock and draw their own dividends without the help of the people against 
whom Mortimer inveighs. From these passive, English, London-domiciled 
rentiers there emerge first the dealers with English names, then those whose 
names are Huguenot, Dutch or Jewish. There is an active English, an active 
Dutch and an active Huguenot and Jewish element in fund-holding, and 
there are trusts and corporate investors, of whom the larger number are 
English. The active element is, however, very small; and the active Dutchman 
does not emerge from the ledgers as more numerous, or more active, than his 
English, Huguenot or Jewish counterpart. 


London School of Economics 


ANGLO-SCOTTISH BANKING CONFLICTS, 1874-1881 1 
By M. GASKIN 


ETWEEN 1874 and 1881 there were three separate attempts by English 

bankers, or by the governments of the day, to deny the rights of the 

Scottish banks to pursue particular lines of action. Previous accounts 
of these events have usually treated them purely as incidents in Scottish 
banking history. In this re-examination an attempt is made to relate them 
more closely to the wider trends of opinion on banking policy, and to the 
stresses within the English banking world of the seventies. The incidents in 
question are well enough known but the details will be sufficiently unfamiliar 
to the general reader to justify a brief account of them. The first was in 1875 
in the shape of a bill, introduced by Goschen (then a member of the Liberal 
opposition), to exclude the Scottish banks from having offices in England. 
At that time three Scottish banks had offices in London, the earliest dating 
from 1864 and the most recent from 1874, while one bank, the Clydesdale, 
had three offices in Cumberland, opened in 1874. There had been some 
resentment among London bankers, but before 1874 they had done nothing 
about it, and it was the Clydesdale’s move into Cumberland which touched 
off the agitation that led to Goschen’s bill. The bill was withdrawn on the 
Government’s proposing to enquire into the whole question of private note- 
issue, and this led to the Select Committee on Banks of Issue in 1875. This 
Committee produced no report, and merely published its minutes of evidence.? 
The Government refused to take any action at that time. 

The second attempt at interference with the Scottish banks was in 1879. 
In the first version of the Government’s bill to give limited liability to existing 
unlimited banks there was a clause—number 8—which excluded from the 
scope of the bill any bank of issue having offices in a part of the United King- 
dom other than that in which its head office was situated. This measure was 
clearly aimed at the Scottish and Irish banks and was promptly opposed by 
the Scottish and Irish members. The Government tried to manoeuvre, pro- 
posing to restrict the whole measure to England with a promise of a further 
Act for Scotland and Ireland. This move also failed, and the Companies 
Act of 1879, when it passed, applied to the whole country. 

After this the presence of the Scottish banks in England was never again 
seriously questioned, but there was a third encounter between the Government 
on the one hand and three of the Scottish banks on the other. In 1881 the 
three senior Scottish banks being unwilling, and probably unable, to register 
under the 1879 Act—they already possessed limited liability by charter or 
Act of Parliament—but wishing to adopt the principle of ‘reserve liability’ 


1 I am indebted to various Scottish banks for help in preparing this paper: to the Royal Bank 
of Scotland for access to their Minute books and correspondence, to the Clydesdale & North of 
Scotland Bank Ltd. and to Mr M. M. Ramsay, a former officer of this bank, for access to 
extracts of the Bank’s Minutes; and to the Bank of Scotland and the British Linen Bank for 
information and searching of records. I have been helped by a discussion with Dr J. J. ‘I umelty 
on some of the political issues of these years, and by the comments of Professor S. G. Checkland 
on an earlier draft. For the final result I am solely responsible. 

2 Select Committee on Banks of Issue, Parl. Papers 1875, IX. 
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permitted under the Act,1 promoted private bills to get the necessary powers. 
The Government (now under Gladstone) blocked the bills on a number of 
grounds, and tried, in effect, to bargain with the banks for a revision of their 
note-issuing right. After negotiations and an exchange of notes the three 
banks eventually dropped their bills, and they never obtained the desired 
powers. Ree 
There is an important common thread running through these incidents 
and the controversies they aroused—the question of note-issue. In spite of 
the diversity of protagonists involved and the motives under which they 
acted, it was the note-issuing character of the Scottish banks that exposed 
them to attack or obstruction (this was obviously so in 1879 and 1881, but it 
was equally true in 1875, as will appear later). The position of the Scottish 
banks as note-issuing banks could not be raised without involving the wider 
questions of note-issue and banking reform, and indeed for some of the pro- 
tagonists these were the more important objectives. The result is that these 
incidents cannot be detached from the whole context of contemporary opinions 
on money and banking, and the interests and pressures associated with them. 
The first task here is to look at the parties to the controversies beginning with 
the bankers themselves and, after that, the more important sections of non- 
banking opinion. Then, having done this, we shall put forward a re-inter- 
pretation of the incidents, and a re-appraisal of their consequences. 


The Bankers’ Part in the Conflicts. 


The Scottish bankers had some clear, practical grounds for opening offices 
in London. By the mid-sixties the commercial and financial predominance of 
London was established. All payments, other than for purely local trade, 
were centred there,? and this showed itself for the Scottish banks in a growing 
volume of bills to be negotiated in London. Also, while London had long 
been the place where they kept their ultimate reserves, the growth of banking 
resources in the third quarter of the century was greatly increasing the volume 
of funds needing to be placed there.? Failing direct representation, all this 
business had to be done by telegram or through correspondents.* But, strong 
as were these operational reasons for having London offices, one should not 


1 Clause 5 of the Act (42 and 43 Vict. c. 76) allowed banks registering under it to create a 
reserve liability callable only in the event of liquidation. They could do this either by increasing 
the nominal value of their shares or by setting aside part of any uncalled liability. The principle 
of unlimited liability in regard to their note-issues, on the part of banks of issue, was retained in 
the Act. 

2 By the mid-seventies the bills of the big Scottish mercantile houses — e.g. of Glasgow and 
Dundee — were made payable in London: S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, Q. 28. See also 
W. F. Crick and J. E. Wadsworth, A Hundred Years of Joint-Stock Banking (1936), pp. 394-5. 

3 A note in a.volume entitled Memorials etc. in the Royal Bank of Scotland, records that the 
London-Scotland transactions of the Bank in 1871 amounted to £22m. ‘on either side of the 
account’, while in 1866 the figure had been £18m. These two figures presumably refer to 
payments transactions only, A later note states that the magnitude of the London ‘operations’ 
of the Bank, in 1872, was not less than £60m.; while a Minute of September 1875, records a 
total of £78m. of transactions at the London branch over the previous year. The Minutes for 
October 1874, contain an interesting memorandum on the advantages of a London office. One 
of these was that it allowed the Bank to spread its short money among a wider range of outlets. 
The first record of money left with bill houses is in 1872, when four firms appear to have been 
used; by 1875, one year after the opening of the London office, the number had risen to sixteen. 
Other advantages of a London office were that it allowed the placing of money found to be 
free towards the end of the day, and that it gave direct supervision over the securities deposited 
against short loans. 

4 Cf. S.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 1691-3. In the sixties there was a plan for 
four of the Scottish banks to join in acquiring a London bank: Crick & Wadsworth, op. cit. p. 395. 
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underrate the incentives of a more expansionist kind: London was an attractive 
field for profitable banking, especially in deposit banking of which the Scots 
had a long experience, and acceptance business in which they had a rapidly 
growing interest. 

The Clydesdale’s venture into Cumberland was probably the result of a 
similar blend of ‘logical’ and expansionist reasons. The admitted ground for 
it was the desire to facilitate the strong commercial connexions, especially 
in the iron-trade, between Cumberland and the West of Scotland,! but-one 
may presume that the attractiveness of the North of England as a field for 
banking expansion was not far from the minds of the bank’s manager and 
directors.? 

The Scottish bankers were few in number, and though by no means free 
from dissensions, compared with their opponents they were much more 
uniform in character and interests. By contrast, the English bankers were a 
diverse lot. To begin with, there was the distinction between London and 
country bankers. In 1874-5 it was the country bankers who initiated the anti- 
Scottish agitation;? these bankers had their own organization, the Association 
of English Country Bankers, which had already had a successful trial of 
strength with one of the Scottish banks.‘ It is understandable that the country 
bankers were more alarmed than the London bankers at the prospect of 
Scottish competition: they were much smaller than the Scottish institutions 
and for the most part they operated within narrow, local markets. The London 
bankers had fewer grounds for individual alarm, and they only joined the 
agitation in 1874 when it was clear that the country bankers were determined 
to act. (Possibly they were influenced by the more difficult business conditions 
which had begun in the previous year.) 

But the country bankers were by no means a united body. They were divided 
into issuing and non-issuing banks. To the non-issuing banker some of the 
arguments raised against the Scots—those involving differential privileges— 
applied equally to the English banks of issue. As the statement of one group 
of them put it, “The English issuing bankers live in very comfortable glass 


1 §.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875,1X, Q. 3625; also Crick and Wadsworth, of. cit. pp. 133; 396. 

2 This had been remarked on by the manager of the Clydesdale: J. M. Reid, The History 
of the Clydesdale Bank (Glasgow, 1938), p. 163. It had also been noticed by the Union Bank: 
R. S. Rait, The History of the Union Bank of Scotland (Glasgow, 1930), p. 304. Scotland and the 
North of England were complementary regions from a banking point of view, in that the one 
was a capital-exporting, and the other a capital-importing region. 

3 See Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser. CCX XII, 2008 (a statement by Lubbock, the London 
banker). 

= seo they opposed the original draft of the private bill promoted by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland (with Goschen’s assistance) to amend its own charter so as to permit it to open a 
London office. In this draft the bank was to be given power to open offices anywhere in England. 
In a letter to the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, and now contained in the files of the Royal 
Bank, the Chairman of the Association (Wade, of the National Provincial) objected to this 
and hinted at action by the country bankers, whereupon the Royal Bank hastily amended its 
bill, so as to restrict itself to a London office only, and submitted the altered clause to the As- 
sociation for its approval. This incident might well be considered as another example — and 
the earliest in this decade — of English interference with Scottish banking action. I have omitted 
it from the main category of these events because of its more restricted scope. 

5 The Bankers’ Magazine (1875), p. 215. There is an interesting account of the divergent 
interests in English country banking by C. W. Croft in the same journal, July 1876. f 

There was one notable non-issuing bank in the forefront of the anti-Scottish agitation — the 
National Provincial. Having had to relinquish its own note-issue — a large one — in 1865, in 
order to gain a London office, it naturally took the view that to allow the Scottish banks to 
come to London without a similar penalty was a great inequity to itself: see S.C. on Banks of 


Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ.1991, 2157. 
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houses and they had better not throw stones’; and it warned that if the oppo- 
sition to the Scots was pressed the non-issuing bankers would consider them- 
selves free to re-open the whole question of note-issue and the differential 
privileges it involved. This was an extreme view—the majority of non-issuing 
bankers probably subscribed to the anti-Scottish measures—but it was not a 
threat to be lightly dismissed since it was in harmony with the purposes of 
important bodies of opinion outside the banking world. Even the ranks of 
the issuing bankers were not entirely solid. There were reports of dissensions 
among them in 1874, in the planning of the campaign that led to Goschen’s 
bill.! The fact was that not all the country bankers felt themselves threatened 
by the Scottish incursion,2 while some were undoubtedly nervous of the 
danger of provoking a general measure aimed at all private note-issues.? 
What kind of a case did the English bankers advance against the Scots 
being allowed to operate in England? They based it mainly on grounds of 
law and equity. Their legal arguments were presented to the Select Committee 
of 1875 by the eminent jurist, James Fitzjames Stephen; his case, resting partly 
on an interpretation of the whole current of English banking legislation, 
partly on specific interpretations of the Acts of 1826 and 1833,4 was that 
banks of issue domiciled outside England were excluded from operating 
anywhere within it.5 A less extreme interpretation, offered at the Government’s 
request by an independent lawyer, was that the Scottish banks could operate 
in the English provinces (beyond the 65 mile circle) but not in London.$ 
On grounds of equity it was argued by the English bankers that competition 
from Scottish banks in England was unfair, in the first place because it was 
‘subsidised’ by the note-issuing right of the Scottish banks,? and in the second 
place because, due to the same right, reciprocal competition in Scotland was 


1 The Bankers’ Magazine (1875), p. 210. 

2 In 1879 a Cumberland M.P. complained that the representatives of the Midland bankers 
were indifferent to the question of excluding the Scottish banks: Parl. Debates, grd ser. 
CCXLYV, torr. See also S.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, Q. 4621. 

3 This fear was given as one reason for the failure of Gladstone’s Bank Notes Issue Bill of 
1865: ibid. QQ. 2210-15. This bill was prompted by the plight of the National Provincial in 
having to surrender its issue for the sake of a London office: it proposed to allow English joint- 
stock banks of issue to open London offices on certain terms. 

4 The Act of 1826 (7 Geo. 4, c. 46) permitted the establishment of joint-stock banks of issue 
in England outside a 65-mile radius from London. The Act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 98) allowed 
joint-stock banks in London provided they were banks of deposit only. 

5 The questions at issue in this controversy were: Did the 1826 Act allow Scottish banks to 
operate in the English provinces provided that, after 1828 (9g Geo. 4, c. 65) they issued no notes 
under £5, or provided that if they came after 1844 they issued no notes at all? Or, did the 1833 
Act allow them to open London offices provided that they left their note-issues behind them and 
came to England purely as deposit banks? The English bankers held that the 1833 Act conferred 
nothing that was not given by the 1826 Act (since the clause embodying its main provisions — 
see Section 3 of the Act — was declaratory and interpretative) and that the wording of the 1826 
Act (Section 1) as well as the construction of all former Acts, restricted it to banks that were 
wholly English: S. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 203-395. 

§ Ibid. QQ. 398-483. On this view, as well as on the interpretation of the English bankers, the 
many foreign and colonial banks of issue which had opened offices in London had no legal 
right to be there. 

? ‘There was an interesting divergence of view between the Scottish and English bankers on 
the significance of the ‘excess’ issues — i.e. the issues in excess of the fiduciary amount. The 
Scots denied that this portion of their issues brought any profit since it involved their holding 
an equal amount of gold (ibid. QQ. 41-7, 1056-63). The English maintained that they would be 
holding the gold anyway as ordinary cash reserves (ibid. QQ. 1824, 4044-7, 4142-5). Another 
argument of the English bankers was that the note-issues, by providing ‘cheap’ till-money, 
lowered the cost of branch operation, and so reduced the cost of obtaining resources for the 


Scottish banks (ibid. QQ..3957-61, 4400-9). 
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not possible. It was argued that because of the importance of the note-issue 
—especially the issue of small notes—in Scotland, the existing banks had a 
‘monopoly’ of banking in that country and that this, besides protecting them, 
also gave them advantages—usually unspecified—in their English operations.1 
Some, like Bagehot and Dun,? argued more broadly that the different laws of 
Scotland—company laws as well as currency—had fostered large institutions 
against which it was inequitable for the small English country banks to have 
to compete. The London bankers, for their part, made much of the increasing 
engagement of the Scottish banks in acceptances, which they considered 
inappropriate for domestic banks. 

The fact that the English bankers never tested their interpretation of the 
legal position in the courts is presumptive evidence of a lack of faith in it. 
But the position was undoubtedly very obscure, and looking at it from this 
distance it is not easy to see why they were so reluctant to test it.4 Funda- 
mentally, it was a policy decision rather than an interpretation of law that was 
needed, since the laws had all been drafted at times when the possibility of 
Scottish banking competition in England was quite remote. However, the 
presumed legal position in favour of the Scots was important in that, as we 
shall argue later, any action directed to altering the existing position was 
extremely difficult owing to the even balance of political forces. The strongest 
argument that the English bankers wielded was the ‘monopoly’ one: it was 
easily comprehensible; it had strong political leverage in being against the 
accepted canons of commercial policy; and, in this particular application, it 
was a complaint that had long been voiced, not least in Scotland itself. But 
it must be emphasized that the note-issuing character of the Scottish banks, 
in all its aspects, exposed them to political attack. 


Non-Banking Opinion in the Controversies. 


The problems raised by the Scottish banks’ movement into England appeared 
to many as one more example—though a particularly acute one—of the 
unsatisfactory state of the banking system. It was a view widely held in the 
seventies that the banking system was shot through with anomalies. There 
was the diversity of legal constitutions of banks and, after the 1879 Act and 
the vogue for reserve liability, a considerable variety in capital structures.5 
But the worst features were connected with note-issue: the unequal distribution 
of the right of issue; the different laws governing the currencies of England, 
Scotland and Ireland; the monopoly conferred on the Scottish banks; the 
failure to provide adequate security for note-holders. 


1 An allegation that had more substance than some that were made was that the Scottish 
bankers obtained the collection of cheques payable in England without charge, through the 
country clearing, but imposed a charge on Scottish cheques passed to them for collection by 
English banks: ibid. QQ. 2249-56, 4050-53. There does appear to have been an anomalous 
position here, but a difference of practice was also involved: in English banking the charge for 
negotiating a cheque has always fallen on the drawer; in Scottish banking, from 1836 until 1952, 
this charge came to rest on the payee. : 

2 Ibid. QQ. 6177, 8159, 8164. There is a brief summary of Bagehot’s evidence to the Com- 
mittee in T. E. Gregory’s The Westminster Bank through a Century (1936), UU, 254-7, and a se- 
lection of the evidence itself is given in his British Banking Statutes and Reports (1929), I1, 266-88. 

3 Ibid. . 6205-11, 6936-59, 7024-53, 7315-27- 

4 pom beon op bd Spat ai ie Acts, there were considerations that might have 
weighed against them. The fact that no objections had been raised to the presence of Scottish 
and Irish banks in England before 1874 was one (the National Bank had had English branches 
since 1854). Another was the fact that as recently as 1873 Parliament had given the Royal Bank 
of Scotland powers to come to London: see above, p. 447, note 4. 

5 See The Bankers’? Magazine (1880), p. 293 and (1882), p. 296. 
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The fracas between the English and Scottish bankers was placed by outside 
opinion in the setting of this general problem of non-uniformity of the system. 
The possible solutions seemed clear enough: as organs like The Times and The 
Economist saw it,! one could reform the whole system, so as to make it com- 
pletely uniform and a fair field for unfettered compéetition; or one could try 
to minimize the inequities of the existing system by a measure like Goschen’s 
bill, designed to keep the English and Scottish systems separate. The latter 
was generally regarded as an imperfect solution—even as positively bad since 
it ‘tended to’ restriction rather than freedom—and the preference was for 
total reform. 

A general reform of the system could take one of two possible courses with 
regard to note issue: either it could ‘level up’ the privilege of issue, extending 
an equal right to all banks, or it could ‘level down’, withdrawing the right of 
issue from all commercial banks and substituting a single issue, possibly a 
state issue. There was no lack of advocates for levelling-up—not all of whom 
were adherents of the Banking Principle.? But it was a levelling-down measure 
that was the effective political possibility. Such a measure was the avowed aim 
of the post-1844 Currency School, and as all the leading political figures of 
the time subscribed to it this trend of opinion was an extremely important 
factor in all the controversies in which the Scottish banks were involved in the 
seventies and early eighties. 

Peel himself had regarded a uniform system of currency issue as the abstract 
ideal, but as a practical politician he was conscious of the difficulties—and 
even dangers—of establishing it.3 In the hands of his followers in the sixties 
and seventies, the centralization of the note-issue was elevated to a dogma, 
indeed it came to be regarded as of the essence of the Currency Principle 
itself. In 1865, Gladstone propounded the four ‘basic principles’ of the 1844 
Act as follows:4 that paper money should proceed from a single source; that 
the issue of money was the prerogative of the crown, and the profit thereof a 
legitimate source of revenue; that the state had a duty to ensure the security 
of the note-holders; and finally that an absolute limit should be placed on the 
issue of paper ‘except in so far as it is adequately secured by being represented 
by a corresponding amount of bullion’. Only the fourth of these came anywhere 
near what Peel would have regarded as the vital principle of his Act, and 
even here Gladstone’s gloss imports the idea of individual security into the 
paper-bullion connexion, rather than the security of the system as a whole; 5 
in the debate in which these principles were enunciated nobody questioned 
this interpretation. 


1 See The Times leaders, 17 and 18 March 1875; in the former of these Goschen’s bill was 
castigated as ‘prempted by a spirit of Trades Unionism...’. The Economist (1875), p. 270, 
expressing Bagehot’s views, supported Goschen’s measure, but thought that ‘such a system (hee 
a divided one) is most imperfect, and if Parliament chose to revise it, and was so guided as to 
be able to do so, it would have before it an unexampled field’. 

2 A moderate scheme allowing all joint-stock banks of a certain size to issue notes up toa 
fixed proportion of their capital was proposed by Dun: see The Bankers’ Magazine (1874), 
p- 734. Others, including Palgrave, favoured a general freedom to issue against gold: see S.C. 
on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 5992-5. 

3 C.S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel from His Private Papers (1899), III, 134-9. 

4 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLXXVI, 1247. j 
; # It could be said that the ensuring of the security of the noteholder had always been an 
issue in the banking debate; but up to 1844 it was merely an aspect of convertibility, regarded 
as something pertaining to the system as a whole. In the decades following the Act, ‘security’ 


was thought of more in terms of the individual bank and its customers, or those who held its 
notes. 
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_ The question of the safe functioning of the system as a whole was not 
ignored in the public discussion of the currency question. There were those 
who regarded the concentration of note-issue on a single authority as desirable 
because it would facilitate an intelligible mechanism for expanding the 
currency in crises; ! while, on the opposite side, Palgrave mustered his formi- 
dable statistics of note circulation and Bank Rate changes to show that the 
concentration of the provincial issues on the Bank of England would increase 
the strains upon it.2 But in the currency discussions of the seventies arguments 
of this kind were exceptional. The prime article of faith of the upholders of 
the Peel system was that Peel’s purposes had been incompletely realized, 
and that at the first favourable opportunity there should be a purging from the 
system of those elements that, in Gladstone’s words, were ‘partial, temporary 
and provincial’ 3—that is, the issue of notes by anyone other than a single 
agent of the state. This attitude to questions of currency and banking reform 
was common to all the leading political figures of the sixties and seventies: 
for example, in the debate on Goschen’s bill it was common ground between 
the Conservative Chancellor, Northcote, and his second, Cave, on the one 
side, and Gladstone and Lowe on the other. The clearest instance of the view 
in action was the move against the three senior Scottish banks in 1881,4 and 
it is worth looking in more detail at this particular encounter.5 

The Government having blocked the bills by which these banks sought to 
be allowed to assume reserve liability, flourished the principle which it claimed 
to have been established,® that any grant of fresh privileges to banks of issue 
was to be accompanied by a review of those already possessed. The privilege 
which it wished to review was the note-issuing right itself. The Government 
fastened on to this through the question of security: they conceded—a point 
once disputed—that the limitation of the liability of these three banks extended 
to note-issue; they recognized the difficulties preventing the banks adopting 
unlimited liability for notes; they invited proposals from the banks to overcome 
this, stating that ‘a further advance’ would be made ‘if the banks were inclined 
to make any proposal based upon the principle of replacing the private 
issues ... by a public issue framed to meet the special requirements of Scotland 
and conducted through the agency of the Banks in Scotland’.? The banks 
responded with a proposal to secure their issues with specially earmarked gold 
and securities, but this was rejected as introducing a novel principle into 
private banking legislation, and as involving a new privilege that would 
hinder the gradual absorption of the private issues. Instead the proposal was 
made 8 that the banks should either lease their right of issue for a term of 
years, or, along with the other Scottish banks, consider the terms on which a 
state issue might be substituted for the existing issue. 

Politically, this exchange between the Treasury and the three banks, in 


1 For example, ‘A Plan for a government currency’ in The Economist (1875), pp. 242-5. (The 
expansion of the currency in emergency was the aim of Lowe’s unsuccessful Bank of England 
Notes Bill, in 1873.) ‘ 

2 See a series of articles on ‘The Effect of Superseding the English Country Note Issues with 
the Notes of the Bank of England’, The Bankers’ Magazine (1874), pp. 877-87, 945-52; and 
(1875), pp. 277-82, 357-63, 453-9. The same argument, supported by more and later statistical 
evidence appears in his pamphlet, Bank Acts and the Bank Rate, 1845-91 (1892). 

3 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLX XIV, 1742. 

Cf. C. A. Conant, A History of Modern Banks of Issue (New York, 1896), p. 153. 

The Treasury Minutes, with the Bank’s replies, are in P.P. 1881, LVII. ; 

The principle had not in fact been exemplified in any successful measure since 1844. 
First Treasury Minute, P.P. 1881, LVII, 149. 

Second Treasury Minute, ibid. 153. 
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1881, was not important. There was not the least hope that the other Scottish 
banks would agree to give up their note-issues so that the three senior banks 
might be granted a privilege to which they (the other banks) were in any case 
opposed; 1 and the hope of inducing the three banks to take action on their 
own along any of the suggested lines could hardly have been seriously enter- 
tained. But the incident is interesting as giving a clear picture of the dominant 
opinion, in political circles, on the currency question. 


* * 
* 


In the debate on Goschen’s bill Gladstone was voicing a widely held view when 
he asked whether ‘it is or is not desirable ... that we should at length endeavour 
to deal with the whole question of issue’. But, as The Economist observed, 
‘The moment we leave abstract argument and come to concrete facts the task 
is heavy’. The task was indeed heavy for, as the same journal also saw, “The 
classes interested are interested very deeply and have great power of making 
their opinion felt’. 

In fact the political forces involved in the Anglo-Scottish banking conflicts 
were of such strength and direction as to make any change in the staius quo 
practically impossible. As we have seen, the English bankers mustered quite 
powerful arguments of differential privilege and monopoly in support of 
their position. They also had a substantial body of Parliamentary allies.® 
On the other side the Scottish and Irish banks undoubtedly benefited by 
the legal position, obscure though it was; but their real strength lay in the 
cohorts of the Scottish and Irish Members of Parliament (164 out of a House of 
655), who would have voted solidly against any partial legislation aimed at 
their native banks. Their power in combination was demonstrated by their 
defeat of the original clause 8 of the 1879 bill; it was implicitly recognized by 


1 The remaining seven, unlimited banks, were opposed to the three banks being granted the 
power they sought unless they submitted to the conditions imposed by the 1879 Act. The 
principal matter at issue was the adoption of the word ‘Limited’ in the banks’ titles: this the 
three senior banks refused. The unlimited banks did not petition against the three banks’ bills, 
but they did lay a statement of their view before the government. It was this dispute that 
delayed the registration of the seven banks under the 1879 Act until 1882. 

2 Tf the tactics of the 1881 move were ill-considered, the strategic aim was clear. This could 
not be said of the attempt of the previous Government, in 1879, to exclude the Scottish and 
Irish banks of issue from the scope of the Companies Act, so long as they maintained any offices 
outside their own countries, Possibly Northcote was trying to apply the solution of separation: 
ifso, this marks a change from his position in 1875-6 when he was against partial changes in the 
banking laws, though subscribing to the need for a comprehensive measure ‘to give proper 
effect to the principles of Sir Robert Peel’s measure’ (see his reply to a deputation of English 
bankers and M.P.s: The Bankers’ Magazine (1876), p.511 et. seg.) He may have had the broader 
measure in view; he may have hoped that the Scottish banks, caught between pressure to bring 
themselves under the Act—following the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, the immediate 
cause of the bill—and the desire to retain their London offices, would relinquish their issues. 
But perhaps the most likely possibility is that he was simply doing a deal with the English 
bankers—making this anti-Scottish move in return for their support for the main proposals of 
the bill. In any case it was an ill-considered tactic since the three senior Scottish banks already 
had limited liability and had no need to bring themselves under the Act. 

3 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CCXXII, 1988. 

4 The Economist (1875), p. 334. The writer continued, ‘And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who stands nearest to fact, seemed to feel this’. 

5 Ibid. p. 306. 

® A deputation which tried to press Northcote to action in 1876 contained, besides bankers, 
forty-eight Members of Parliament. These were almost exactly divided between Conservatives 
and Liberals, and twelve of them were themselves bankers: see The Bankers’ Magazine (1876), 
p. 511. 
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Goschen in 1875, when he made a rather patent attempt to divide them by 
restricting his bill to the Scottish banks. 

The support of the Scottish Members for their banks was remarkably solid 
considering that at least some (probably a majority) subscribed to the very 
vocal Scottish criticism of the banking ‘monopoly’.! But this points to a 
complication in the situation. Had the Government decided to press ahead 
with the long-awaited general measure of reform there would have been a 
regrouping of forces. The strong anti-monopoly element among the Scottish 
banks’ supporters would have been detached to the Government’s measure; 
and probably some of the English bankers’ support would also have defected 
to this cause. 

But too many factors were unpropitious for a general measure. The oppo- 
sition to it would have been formidable. The English country bankers, as 
well as the Scottish and Irish bankers, would have opposed any attack on their 
note-issuing right. The non-issuing bankers would have supported it; but 
outside banking circles there would have been a good deal of opposition from 
those who, like Bagehot, feared the possibilities for abuse in a completely 
centralized note-issue.2 Also, the small-note issues of Scotland and Ireland 
remained, as ever, a potential difficulty for any comprehensive measure of 
currency reform, although in 1881 the Government made a show of being 
ready to grasp this particular nettle. 

But perhaps the most important factor of all lay in the ministries of the 
time themselves—in their inhibitions and limited energies. It was said at the 
time that the Disraeli ministry of 1874, following the great reforming ministry 
of Gladstone, was elected to do nothing: “The country’, said The Economist, 
‘just now wishes a passive and non-innovating government’, and though 
Gladstone, in 1875, assured the Government that a general measure of reform 
commanded such uniform support as to remove it from the ‘dangerous cate- 
gories of legislation’ that they were pledged to avoid, the Chancellor himself 
thought that the time was not yet ripe.4 When the time for action had pre- 
sumably returned there was always the competition of other events and 
other measures—above all, of Ireland—to absorb the energies of ministers 
and deflect attention from a question which for the politician was ‘an outlying 
matter’.5 There may even have been a lack of confidence on the part of the 
various cabinets about their ability to enter the formidable field of money.® 

Thus, as far as official action was concerned the situation was one of stale- 


1 At least two of the Scottish members of the 1875 Committee were anti-monopolists: George 
Anderson (an anti-bullionist) and J. Campbell-Bannerman. In Scotland itself there was wide 
support for the banks: even the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, a perennial hammer of the 
banking ‘monopoly’, memorialized against Goschen’s bill and the offending clause of the 1879 
bill. 

2 §. C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 8185, 8203. 

3 The Economist (1874), p. 190. 

4 Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CCX XII, 1990, 2021. 

5 The Economist (loc. cit.) used this phrase in reference to Peel’s Bank Act. In 1881 the Treasury 
end of the negotiations with the three senior Scottish banks was left entirely to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish; according to Loch, the banks’ Parliamentary agent, Gladstone was interested, but 
his whole attention and energies were absorbed in the Irish question: letter in Memorials etc. 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

6 A letter in Memorials etc. of the Royal Bank, dated October 1872, and probably written by 
William Graham, M.P. asserted that the Government ‘would no doubt dread’ opening the 
general question of currency as none of the cabinet was ‘sufficiently a Financier’ to enable him 
to grasp and deal with it. This seems an odd statement about a Gladstone ministry, but there 
may have been something in it: Peel and his legislation were—as has been said—great exceptions 


in English monetary history. 
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mate. Whatever it was that the governments lacked—power, energy, con- 
fidence—they were unable to move in the direction in which, without eX- 
ception, they wished to move. At the same time they had sufficient will and 
power to block measures of which they disapproved; and, at anyrate up to 
1879, they disapproved of partial measures. Until that year they were against 
sectional measures affecting the currency settlement, measures for instance 
directed solely to Scotland or Ireland; they wanted to keep a clear field for 
the long-awaited general measure, and also they tended to think—perhaps 
on Peel’s example—that England would have to be dealt with first. (In 
any case, as the affairs of 1879 and 1881 showed, partial measures immedi- 
ately ran into difficulties born of the very anomalies of the system.) In this 
state of political equipoise the Scottish banks, helped by the assumed consent 
of the law, were able to maintain their positions in England. But it is clear 
that they were only able to do this on the condition that they remained within 
their original limits. The English banks were resigned to the fact that if some 
Scottish banks were allowed to come to London, then all would have to 
come,2 and by 1883 practically all of them had come. But had they shown any 
disposition to expand outside their original bridgeheads in London or in 
Cumberland, there would undoubtedly have been renewed opposition. In 
these circumstances the clamour might have compelled the Government to 
pass a discriminating measure; alternatively, the English note-issuing bankers 
might have been prepared to drop their opposition to a general measure of 
currency reform. 


Conclusion 


What conclusion does this anatomy of the Anglo-Scottish banking quarrels 
lead to? On the side of general issues it suggests that the lack of action in regard 
to the money and banking system in the seventies (and the decades before and 
after) was not the product of indifference, as Clapham has suggested,* since 
there was no lack of the will to reform, or of policies; rather was it due to 
a balance of political forces pushing in different directions. But it does confirm 
the view that the issues of banking policy which preoccupied most opinion, 
including what was politically the most influential opinion, were not those 
which we, today, would consider—or indeed which Bagehot, looking at it at the 
time, in Lombard Street, considered—to be the crucial ones. On the narrower 
issue of the Scottish banks operating in England, one is led to a different view 
of the outcome of these events from that usually held. It is usual in accounts 
of the conflicts of these years to represent the outcome as a ‘victory’ for the 
Scottish banks. But was it? The banks certainly kept what they had won, 


1 In the sixties Gladstone had been opposed to any action on Scotland before dealing with 
England: see Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. CLX XIV, 1742, also Morley’s Life of Gladstone(1903), II, 651. 

2 An important point here, though the English bankers did not mention it, was the fact that 
a London office was automatically outside the scope of the Scottish banks’ agreement on rates 
and charges. No bank could afford to ignore the possibilities that this offered for doing business 
at lower rates, as was admitted by the Manager of the Royal Bank to the 1875 Committee: 
S.C. on Banks of Issue, P.P. 1875, IX, QQ. 1702-3. 

3 There is one case which apparently contradicts this. In 1878 the British Linen Bank opened 
a branch at Wooler in Northumberland, without exciting any hostile reaction. But in this case 
the opening of the branch was merely an extension of facilities that the bank had been previously 
providing to the town: for many years the town, which is close to the Scottish border, had been 
regularly visited by the agents of the bank’s branch at Coldstream, on the Scottish side of the 
border. ‘The lack of English interest in this particular case does not therefore affect the argument 
presented here. 

4 The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944), II, 290. 
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but one may ask whether they were not baulked in something bigger. This is, 
of course, a might-have-been, but it is interesting nonetheless since it reflects 
on the development of the British banking structure. 

At the opening of the final quarter of the nineteenth century English banking 
was still largely in its original, atomized state; the amalgamation race of the 
last two decades had not yet begun. The Scottish banks were favourably 
placed to enter this: they were already big banks, with strong individual 
capital positions and based in a capital-exporting region; and they had had 
a long experience of branch banking. They may have been deterred by 
reasons other than the fear of political reprisals. Caution, lack of energy, 
are sufficient to explain why some of the Scottish banks of the time would 
have taken no initiative of this kind; but there were also those—the Clydesdale 
is an example—which would have done so, and which would therefore have 
set a pace.! J. M. Reid, who also contemplates the possibility of a Scottish 
extension into English banking at this time, thinks that the failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank in 1878 put an effective stop to it by the calls it made on the 
energies of the remaining banks, and by its damaging effect on the reputation 
of Scottish banks.? This catastrophe may have had some effect but I think 
that it was temporary, and that the more important and more durable de- 
terrent was the fear of provoking political action by the English bankers.? 
It is clear that had the Scottish banks had no very strong attachment to their 
note-issues they would have had nothing to fear from any measure that their 
entry into England might have provoked. In the final analysis they were not 
prepared to take any action that would have jeopardized their note-issues. 
Hence, one is led to the conclusion that the note-issues have indeed been 
responsible for preserving the institutional separation of Scottish banking, 
but not, as many in the past would have argued, by keeping other banks 
out of Scotland so much as by keeping the Scottish banks within it. 


University of Glasgow 


1 The Minutes of the Clydesdale reveal that after the initial openings in Cumberland, 
besides offers of amalgamation, there were ‘overtures’ to the bank to open branches in English 
towns. The view of Readman, the General Manager, was that, as they had ‘raised a hornet’s 
nest’ in Cumberland, they must pause before going further. 

2 Op. cit. p. 173- 

3 The Minutes of the Clydesdale show that Readman, the General Manager, was worried 
by English opposition. (See note I above). Also, we know that in 1884 and again in 1886, 
the Bank of Scotland was deterred from opening a second London branch by the fear of re- 
awakening English opposition: C.A. Malcolm, The Bank of Scotland, 1695-1945 (Edinburgh, 1948), 
p. 138. None of the banks opened further offices in London until the inter-war years. 
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XLII. THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY * 


By P. RAMSEY 


dramatic as both to seize the imagination of men at the time and hold 

the attention of historians ever after. The celebrated newsletter of 
Columbus, the Libretto of Peter Martyr recounting the Explorer’s first three 
voyages, and the Mundus Novus, based on a letter of Vespucci to Lorenzo de 
Medici, were all resounding successes for their publishers, and started a swelling 
stream of geographical and historical studies of the New World. Contemporary 
historians like Francesco Guicciardini were not slow to appreciate the im- 
portance of the new trade routes to the Far East, though their prophecies of 
the imminent collapse of the Mediterranean spice trade proved to be unduly 
pessimistic. Modern writers inevitably and rightly developed the theme of the 
geographical expansion of trade and added that of the American silver imports 
to Spain and their drastic effects upon the European economy. Nearly all were 
guilty of some exaggeration and of undue concentration upon the more 
obviously striking events. 

It is clearly true that a major shift in the balance of world trade took place, 
and that nations strategically placed on the new trade routes profited at the 
expense of those less happily situated. But neither the Baltic nor the Mediter- 
ranean was reduced in a moment to an economic backwater; the prosperity 
of individual Hanse towns continued long after the League had ceased to be a 
political force, while the 1560’s and 1570’s saw a remarkable if short-lived 
resurgence of the traditional spice trade in the Mediterranean. Certainly by 
the end of the century the Dutch had assumed a preponderant share in the 
Baltic trade, and their grain-carrying vessels had effectively penetrated the 
Mediterranean also. They, far more than the nations responsible for the 
Discoveries, were the long-term beneficiaries of them. But their conquests were 
slow and at first unspectacular, and their old-established rivals fought a longer 
and more successful rear-guard action than was realized until recent years. 
Only in the 1590’s was Dutch supremacy apparent. 

Oceanic trade was in any case not of so great economic importance, quanti- 
tatively speaking, as the space devoted to it often suggests. Individual fortunes 
might indeed. be made in the spice trade, and profits were sometimes spec- 
tacularly high. But the risks were proportionately high, and it was on the 
spice-trade that privateers as well as merchants made their largest regular 
profits. A steady and unspectacular trade in grain, salt and fish, together with 
woollen cloth, was the real source of mercantile wealth in the sixteenth century, 
and Dutch prosperity in both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
based on trade in Baltic grain and the wealth of the North Sea fisheries far 
more than on the much-advertised Far Eastern trade. 

A new emphasis on the continuity and bulk of the old-established trades 
is one feature of the sections devoted to economic history in these volumes of 


Si= economic events of the early sixteenth century were so obviously 


* The New Cambridge Modern History: Vol. 1, The Renaissance, 1493-1520, ED. G. R. PoTTER 
(1957); Vol. II, The Reformation, 1520-1559, ED. G. R. ELTON (1958) 
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the New Cambridge Modern History. (They devote some ten per cent of their 
space to economic history as compared with a mere three per cent in the old 
series). Professor Darby supplies a broad survey of European geography and 
some brief observations on economic trends at the close of the Middle Ages. 
This is excellently done, though inevitably there is little space to treat the 
economy of any one country or any particular economic activity. Occasionally, 
too, the author seems to abide by rather out-dated explanations; modern 
Belgian historians no longer explain the decline of Bruges and the rise of 
Antwerp in terms of political strife and the silting up of the Zwin (as Professor 
Bindoff makes clear in Vol. II), while German specialists tend to suggest that 
the superiority of Dutch methods of curing herring rather than an alleged 
migration of the fish lay behind the decline of the Scanian fisheries. But these 
are minor points, and given the wide scope of the chapter it is difficult to see 
how the author could have achieved more. Admirably clear and balanced 
chapters by Professor J. H. Parry, Dr Livermore and Mr MacGregor on the 
Spanish and Portuguese overseas possessions make it only too apparent why 
those two powers failed to reap the economic benefits of their early initiative. 

On the other hand Professor Rich’s chapter in Vol. I on ‘Expansion as a 
concern of all Europe’ might be held to promise rather more than it achieves. 
It is in the main confined to an account of the development of Spanish and 
Portuguese trade in the New World and Far East and of its impact on western 
Europe throughout the sixteenth century. In this the marked price-rise in this 
period inevitably features large, and the author’s treatment of it is a little 
over-simplified. Certainly there is a striking correlation between the figures 
for imports of bullion to Spain and prices in Andalusia during the sixteenth 
century, but factors other than bullion imports need to be more fully discussed 
for an adequate explanation of the great inflation. For one thing, imports 
of American silver became really massive only in the second half of the century, 
when the discovery of great deposits at Potosi and Guanajuato made 
impact. Only in small part, therefore, can they be used to explain appreciable 
price-rises that took place in western Europe during the period covered by 
these volumes. Moreover, even in the second half of the century the relation 
between bullion imports and prices is often far from clear-cut. It has been 
pointed out that in Italy prices appear to have risen most rapidly in the years 
1552-60, when imports were relatively insignificant, and actually tended to 
drop slightly in the period 1573-90, just as imports rose appreciably. The 
explanation of this paradox may be that in the rigid market conditions of 
1552-60 a small additional supply of specie had a disproportionate effect on 
the economy, while in 1573-90 the greatly increased supply did not fully keep 
pace with expanding demand and supply; at all events the quantity theory, as 
applied to late sixteenth-century Italy, needs careful analysis and qualification. 

There was probably an appreciable increase in the population of western 
Europe during the sixteenth century, at least in the towns. In the absence of 
precise statistics it is difficult to be sure of this, and figures derived from 
taxation returns may reflect increased government efficiency rather than real 
growth. But for Italy and Castile, at least, there is fairly clear evidence of a 
substantial rise in town populations, more than enough to make good the 
losses caused by periodic outbreaks of plague and, in the case of Castile, 
emigration to the New World. Hence the growing food shortage in the Mediter- 
ranean world in the later sixteenth century, which made possible its penetration 
by Dutch and English grain-carrying vessels. The evidence for France and 
England is much less satisfactory, but the growth of London was certainly 
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marked, while in both countries a serious fall in the real wages of urban 
labourers may well reflect in part a shift of population from the countryside 
to the towns. Such pressures, incapable of exact measurement though they be, 
would account in part for the rise in prices that occurred. 

Heavy government expenditure on war, especially by the French and 
Spanish monarchies, also played its part, the more so as it was often accompa- 
nied by heavy government borrowing on bonds and annuities, and in some 
cases by debasement of the coinage. An increasing use of merchant bills of 
exchange added to the number of credit instruments available, and it is likely, 
if not precisely demonstrable, that the velocity of circulation increased in the 
commercially more advanced countries of Europe. In some areas, notably in 
the Netherlands, speculation in scarce commodities also played a significant 
role in enhancing prices, which fluctuated wildly in crisis years such as 1586-7. 
All these factors, though they do not lend themselves to exact statistical 
measurement, need to be considered along with the more familiar figures for 
imports of American silver. 

The impact of the price-rise on society varied widely from country to country, 
from class to class, and-even from individual to individual. Landowners who 
through custom or contract were unwilling or unable to raise rents, or who 
failed to exploit their estates efficiently, inevitably lost heavily in an age of 
inflation, a process accelerated in France by the progressive fragmentation of 
noble estates. Growing extravagance in dress and the increasing expense of 
attendance at court made matters worse. In some countries the labourer, 
especially the urban labourer, saw a drastic decline in his standard of living. 
Figures for England, France and Alsace suggest that some may have suffered 
a fall in real wages of as much as 60 per cent in the course of the sixteenth 
century. Even in Spain and the Netherlands, where wages seem to have kept 
much more nearly in step with food prices over the century as a whole, there 
might be a considerable time-lag in the short run—in the Netherlands there 
was little adjustment of wages from 1561 to 1574—and bad harvests could be 
catastrophic. Even in the most favoured areas wages were not over-generous, 
and the shorter working-hours of winter meant real hardship. Sometimes 
there seems to be a clear coincidence of economic distress with political and 
religious unrest; the iconoclastic outbreaks in the Netherlands in 1566 came at 
a time of bad harvests and interruptions to the grain traffic through the Danish 
Sound. 

But the more enterprising landowner could profit from rising grain prices, 
and Braudel suggests there may have been something of a réaction seigneuriale 
in Mediterranean countries during the later decades of the century. Naturally 
the gains were most spectacular on the greatest estates, but all down the scale 
the efficient farmer could profit from favourable market conditions. New trade 
routes meant new commercial opportunities also, though it must be remembered 
that the spice trade in particular was a speculative affair and offered the 
chance of heavy loss as well as great gain. Some staple trades, such as the 
English cloth trade, gave relatively safe profits to a substantial number of 
merchants, but even their comfortable progression to affluence was rudely 
shaken by the commercial crisis of 1550-51. More dramatic still was the rise, 
but also sometimes the fall, of the great merchant-bankers of southern Germany 
—the Fugger, Welser, Hochstetter and Paumgartner and their heavily over- 
capitalized firms. Individual fortunes varied so widely that it is clearly danger- 
ous to talk generally of the ‘rise of the middle classes’, and it is good to see that 
time-worn phrase disappearing from use. While the price-rise and other 
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economic changes undoubtedly accelerated social mobility, it would be hard 
to find any social class that universally and consistently improved its position. 
Much hard case-work, such as that recently performed by Dr Finch for five 
Northamptonshire families, remains to be done before we can venture even 
tentative generalizations. 

Agricultural history is studied in the second of these volumes by Professor 
Liitge, who presents a very general survey of trends in the later Middle Ages 
and early modern period. The main emphasis is on increasing production for 
the market and on changes in tenurial relationships, technical changes being 
few. Western Europe receives considerably more attention than the eastern 
countries. It seems now to be generally accepted that in England, France and 
wescern Germany, at least, the peasantry usually improved their economic and 
juridical position, though local variations were considerable. ‘It is well known 
that the various German peasants’ risings down to the great Peasants’ War of 
1524-5 were not caused by an increase in their burdens’. (Here Professor 
Liitge appears to contradict the views of Mr Laffan in the first volume, on this 
point). Even the defeat of the revolts did not enable the victorious landlords 
to re1mpose economic burdens, though it is possible that state taxation in- 
creased. But east of the Elbe the story was very different. Here both the 
economic and social status of the peasant declined on the great demesne farms 
of east Germany, Poland and Bohemia, and the decline was juridically fixed 
about 1500. (It was in 1497 that the Bohemian Diet declared the peasants 
adscripti glebae). This change is noted by the author, though perhaps not very 
fully explained. Some curtailing of the broad chronological sweep (which in 
the case of Spain takes us back as far as 415 A.D.) might have left more space 
for the development of this theme and of the author’s rather startling figures 
for the decline of the German population in the Thirty Years’ War (amounting, 
he suggests, to 50 per cent over all and 70 per cent in some areas). 

A number of cities enjoyed remarkable if temporary prosperity in the 
sixteenth century. Pre-eminent among them was Antwerp, the subject of an 
excellent chapter by Professor Bindoff which is much the most successful of the 
specifically economic contributions to either volume. The voluminous literature 
on the subject is admirably summarized, both the rise and decline of the city 
being convincingly explained, while the novelty of its position and some of 
its institutions is stressed without forgetting the survival of many traditional 
elements. The trade figures quoted on p. 58 should perhaps be used with 
caution, as they relate to periods of war, and the period November 1551— 
January 1552 is too brief and exceptional to supply a safe statistical basis. It 
might also be suggested that discounts of 30 per cent (p. 63) were surely very 
unusual if interest rates were normally about 12 per cent. But these are small 
points, and the chapter is compulsory reading for anyone interested in sixteenth- 
century economic history. 

The history of Antwerp raises some questions about the réle of cities in an 
acute form. The prosperity of a number of Atlantic ports and south German 
cities was great and unprecedented, but their growth was not accompanied 
by any comparable growth in their political influence and importance. On the 
contrary, they were increasingly powerless in face of the nation states. Genoa 
lost its independence, the Flemish cities were in the long run unable to resist 
the authority of Maximilian, the south German cities could not stand out 
against the Interim of Charles V. Neither Seville nor Antwerp very seriously 
influenced politics, though both obtained valuable monopolies, and the latter 
was granted some relaxation of the religious edicts of 1550 in favour of its 
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foreign merchant colonies. Moreover, when cities did choose to resist the national 
monarchies the nature of their opposition was no longer what it had been 
in the past. It did not in the sixteenth century consist primarily in local par- 
ticularism and the jealous defence of civic privileges, though this element 
admittedly remained persistent and strong, and it did not derive its main 
strength from such feeling. Cities that played an important political réle did 
so in association with movements of much more than merely local significance. 
The resistance of Antwerp to Philip II or Paris to Henry IV was wider in 
scope than that of Ghent to Charles the Bold. The political decline of cities 
does not seem explicable by reference to the military strength (especially siege 
trains) of the monarchies alone. It may have come about at least as much 
from the breakdown of social solidarity in the cities themselves. Whilst in 
earlier times these had to some extent felt themselves to be independent citizen 
republics united against the outside world, by the sixteenth century they had 
come to be agglomerations of classes, whose members felt more in common 
with their counterparts in other towns than with their fellow-citizens of 
different social standing. Wide rifts were now apparent, and the triumph of 
Calvinism in the towns of the Northern Provinces and of the Catholic League 
in Paris was accompanied by at least temporary social revolution. This sug- 
gested explanation may not stand up to a full comparative analysis of cities in 
the sixteenth century, but such an analysis would undoubtedly make an 
important addition to our knowledge of the period. It is a pity that it is not 
even touched upon in these volumes. 

Altogether the weakest part of the two books is the failure of so many con- 
tributors to relate, or to try to relate, economic and social analysis to political 
narrative. In 1960 one no longer needs to be a thorough-going Marxist to 
recognize the relevance, if only as limiting factors, of economic events for 
political actions. At the least such factors as size of population and the scale 
of industrial production establish a framework of necessity within which 
rulers have a greater or lesser freedom. This scarcely seems to be recognized 
at all in some chapters here. Those specifically devoted to economic history are 
good—and in one case outstanding—as far as they go, but it might be argued 
that they go either too far or not far enough. The four of them together do not 
add up to a comprehensive general survey of economic developments in the 
period 1493-1559, and a number of topics—such as industrial history, business 
organization and technique, and the great international banking houses—are 
not adequately covered. It may be answered, of course, that this series was never 
intended to cover in detail specialized aspects of economic history, and that 
these volumes should be read in conjunction with the Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe. But in that case Professor Bindoff’s distinguished contri- 
bution is out of place here, and certainly it has little perceptible relation with 
any other chapter in the same volume. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that 
economic history has been ‘got out of the way’ by relegating it to four chapters 
of uncertain aim and scope, thus leaving other contributors to get on with 
real’ history. Certainly a number seem to have felt themselves free to ignore 
economic and social factors altogether, with more or less fortunate results 
according to their particular fields of study. 

A few have succeeded in the admittedly difficult task of blending economic 
and social analysis with political narrative. Outstanding in this respect is Dr 
Koenigsberger’s chapter on ‘The Empire of Charles V in Europe’, a model 
of lucid compression that could hardly be bettered. Dr Batista i Roca logically, 
as it will seem to some, begins his account of Spain under the Catholic Kings 
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with an estimate of her population and economic resources. This section is 
tantalizingly brief, but a great deal has been packed into four pages, and it 
would be ungrateful to ask for more. Similarly the late Professor Doucet 
allots considerable space to economic and social affairs, though these are 
placed at the end of his chapter on France under Charles VIII and Louis XI. 
It must be said that his reference to ‘more than half a century, during which 
domestic peace remained undisturbed after the end of the Italian wars’ is a 
little baffling, as are also his observations on the purchasing power of money 
(p. 310). But at least the late fifteenth-century Frenchman emerges as a flesh 
and blood being, who pays money for the food he eats and the wars he fights. 

This cannot be said of the inhabitants of some other European states as 
portrayed in the first volume. Those of the Holy Roman and Ottoman Empires, 
and the Burgundian Netherlands, fight their interminable wars, but have no 
defined social status or economic means. Their activities seem in consequence 
curiously arbitrary and unreal. The same tendency to isolate certain factors 
and to present them as the whole story is also unfortunately characteristic 
of the chapters dealing with the Reformation in the second volume. Few 
historians would care to deny that the Reformation was first and foremost a 
religious phenomenon, or would wish to attribute it solely or even primarily to 
social and economic causes. But at least the wide and powerful appeal of the 
Reformers’ teaching can scarcely be understood without more social analysis 
than is here attempted—with the notable exception of Professor Betts’s fine 
chapter on east central Europe. The distinguished theologians who discuss the 
Lutheran and Calvinist movements are overwhelmingly preoccupied with 
doctrinal questions. It is typical that the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany is 
treated as little more than an incident in Luther’s religious development. The 
passionate debates of the leading Reformers, even the interventions of the 
secular princes, seem arid and remote, suspended as it were in a social-economic 
vacuum without visible means of support. 

A review that concentrates upon the economic and social content of these 
volumes runs the risk of doing them a serious injustice. They include a number 
of contributions to which these criticisms are inappropriate or irrelevant. It 
would be difficult to over-praise Professor Baron’s chapter on ‘Fifteenth-century 
civilisation and the Renaissance’, and both volumes are enriched by stimu- 
lating chapters on military and naval history by Mr Hale. Both editors have 
written not only lively and instructive introductions, but also substantial 
chapters on their own especial fields, which deserve to be widely read. The 
standard of factual and typographical accuracy is high throughout, and this 
series will take its place alongside the old as a reliable work of reference. 

But a feeling of disappointment remains. In his introduction to the series 
the General Editor assures us: 


The course of events will not be described without reference to the structure 
of society. Thus the narratives of campaigns will be in close relation to the 
accounts of the art of war, and of its usages and its social and economic 
aspects. The history of diplomatic negotiations will be kept in touch with 
the social forces behind them. There will be links between the political 
narrative and the chapters on political thought: questions like nationality, 
toleration and so forth will be handled not in the abstract but so as to convey 
an idea of the changes in the actual foundations of government. 


Sir George Clark’s high hopes, like those of his predecessor, have been only 
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partially and intermittently fulfilled. The composition of the volumes, and 
some of the individual chapters, belie the expectation that the new series would 
represent a more comprehensive, integrated history than the old. Some 
weaknesses are no doubt unavoidable in a composite work of this sort. Others 
seem to derive from assumptions and preoccupations that belong to 1896 
rather than 1960. Certainly there is much to be grateful for, but the final 
impression is one of mild regret that the devoted labours of so many distinguish- 
ed scholars should be embodied in these two solid, and faintly old-fashioned, 
books. 


University of Bristol 
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ALBERT H. Imian. Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica. Studies in British 
Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century. (Harvard University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xili + 224. 48s. in Great Britain.) 


Professor Imlah has revised his well-known estimates of the British balance of 
payments and terms of trade in the nineteenth century and devotes three 
chapters of his book to the sources and methods used in the construction of his 
statistical series. The three remaining chapters include one which puts British 
commercial policy in its international setting and iwo in which the failure of 
the protectionist system and the success of the free trade policy are reviewed 
in turn. His book will constitute both a standard source of reference for those 
wishing to make use of his series for their own purposes and an important 
contribution to current thinking on the place of commercial policy in economic 
development. 

The value of the statistical estimates is greatly enhanced by the length of the 
period covered (1796-1913). Unfortunately many other runs of figures for the 
nineteenth century either end in the forties or start in the seventies, leaving 
the century, so to speak, without its front teeth. Unless statistically-minded 
historians come along like dentists to fill in the gap, we are in serious danger of 
forming a mistaken view of the forces at work. The fifties and sixties lie between 
two of the main turning-points; but they provide, in the strictest sense, the 
dénouement of the Victorian drama, and if we are to see the movement of 
events in perspective we ought to start from that period and look backwards 
to the forties and forward to the seventies. By selecting for special examination 
the problem of commercial policy, and so concentrating attention on the 
middle cf the century, Professor Imlah has been obliged, almost as a by-product, 
to turn dentist and do some statistical drilling of the highest competence. 

But it would be too much to ask that he should, single-handed, construct all 
the series that are needed for a full view of the period. We cannot make a final 
judgement of what the free trade policy accomplished if we stop short at British 
statistics or at statistics of foreign trade alone. We must look also at the changes 
within the British economy and in the countries with which Britain traded. 
Understandably enough, Professor Imlah either leaves these changes aside or 
deals with them in broad, non-statistical terms. 

He suggests that, after the mid-forties, British exports tended to take the 
lead, with imports following, instead of, as in previous years, the other way 
round. If so, this is important. At first sight it throws doubt on the contention 
that the great spurt in trade after 1845 was connected with the opening of the 
British market and suggests that railway-building abroad and other external 
factors played a larger part. But more probably it reflects investment, partly 
financed by Britain, in countries that could profit from access to the British 
market. On this point, we are given no evidence. Professor Imlah tends to 
rest his case on aggregates rather than on the specific types of trade that 
developed and the contribution made to that development by specific tariff 
concessions. It would certainly seem worth emphasizing more strongly that 
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in the years before 1842, 56 per cent of British exports went to non-European 
markets and 37 per cent to the American continent alone. It may also be 
significant that in the decade or so after 1842 exports to European markets 
expanded less than those going outside Europe, particularly to markets in 
North America, Asia and Australia. 

It is also necessary to ask what commodities were affected. Here, two points 
do not emerge clearly enough from Professor Imlah’s analysis. The only 
finished manufactures imported prior to 1845 that yielded an appreciable 
customs revenue were silk goods; and the removal of protection did not have 
very much effect on imports of other manufactures for the obvious reason that 
the protection they enjoyed was largely unnecessary. As everybody knows, it 
was the duties on foodstuffs that mattered; but of the ten key duties on food- 
stuffs five had no conceivable protective purpose and were simply indirect 
taxes. The free trade policy, looked at narrowly, was a matter of the Corn 
Laws first and foremost. Corn was not just a symbol; it was practically the 
only important commodity likely to give rise to much larger imports if free 
entry were allowed (assuming a low price-elasticity for imports subject to 
revenue duties). The actual rise in imports must have far exceeded anything 
that could be ascribed directly to the liberalization of import duties. But we 
are given no clue to the contribution made respectively by corn, by the other 
foodstuffs on which duty was reduced, and by articles left unaffected or largely 
unaffected. We are shown that consumption (and presumably imports) of tea 
and sugar climbed rapidly after 1842; but this may have reflected higher 
purchasing power, not lower prices. 

In a sense, all this is beside the point and Professor Imlah is right to stick 
to aggregates. It was the long-term prospect of freedom of entry into an ex- 
panding market that mattered. Similarly, it was not any change in the terms 
of trade that measured the economic gain to the U.K. but the better deploy- 
ment of man-power, skill and capital in low-cost British industry instead of in 
high-cost British agriculture. If this is accepted, however, it becomes dangerous 
to take the reader so assiduously through no less than three statistical measures 
of the gain from trade, none of them relating to the shift of resources in which 
that gain lay. Equally, it is desirable to show in more precise terms how the 
shape of the world economy was moulded by the changed requirements of the 
British market. 

It is a little puzzling why, in his discussion of protection, Professor Imlah 
should make so much play with customs revenue as a measure of tariff levels. 
A large part—perhaps most—of this revenue was collected from duties on 
commodities not produced in the United Kingdom and such duties afforded 
no protection although they might limit trade. That such revenue was large 
raised a fiscal problem and made an income tax the price of free trade. But the 
size of the revenue was in no sense a measure of the degree of protection. The 
Britain of Peel was more protectionist than the Britain of the younger Pitt not 
because of the large amount of duty collected on the tea and sugar that were 
imported, but because of the much larger amount of duty that was not collected 
on corn that it did not pay to import while the Gorn Laws remained in force. 

There is unfortunately no room here for a critique of the more statistical 
parts of Professor Imlah’s book. No one is likely to improve on his estimates 
except on minor points, or to have anything but admiration for the punc- 
tiliousness with which he gives his statistical recipes and the care with which 
he Prepares them, The more carping may, however, lament that the word 
price’ is made to do service throughout for both ‘market price’ and ‘unit 
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value’; and that, like so many other scholars, Professor Imlah should treat 
income from foreign investment as if it never quite became detached from the 


parent stock but was dedicated to foreign service unless brought home by some 
spendthrift investor. 


University of Glasgow A. K. Carrncross 


B.A; BENIANS, Sir JAMes BuTcer and C. E. Carrincton (Eds.). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. 11. The Empire-Commonwealth 1870-1919. 
(Cambridge: at the University Press. 1959. Pp. xxi + 948. £5.) 


No consideration of the qualities of a book of this size, weight and cost can 
avoid discussing its purpose: and, as with all Cambridge reticulated histories, 
it is difficult to say just what this purpose is. It is certainly not a continuous 
history, nor a comprehensive reference work for the Empire. It is not even a 
collection of essays on important but not necessarily comprehensive subjects, 
by experts in these fields—although Chapters XVIII and XIX, on ‘Inter- 
national Law and Colonial Questions’ and “The Colonial Office, 1801-1925’ 
are of this kind. Some chapters, while clearly written by experts, are not 
specialist essays, but part of some wider narrative theme (such as foreign 
policy); and others, whose scope is specialist, were apparently not written by 
experts in that particular field. Of this second category it may simply be said 
too many chapters seem to have been ‘got up’ on the earnest request of the 
editors. Was this really unavoidable? And are there really as few men who can 
write imperial history from their own research as is suggested by the preponder- 
ance of secondary works in the foot-note references? 

But it seems clear that the editors did not intend this volume to consist of 
short monographs, for there are several sets of chapters which cover certain 
themes chronologically. It is clear, for example, that chapters II, V, and X 
were intended to be the backbone of the whole volume, and to give a con- 
tinuous account of the attitudes of British statesmen and the political public 
towards imperial problems. Architecturally, these were to form the skeleton 
on which the specialist chapters would be hung, and which would relieve them 
from the obligation to link up with wider developments. Thus the volume 
would have some organic unity of theme. Unfortunately these ‘linking’ chapters 
are themselves not entirely satisfactory. First, because they were written by 
three men—to whom words like ‘imperialist’ and ‘little Englander’ meant 
different things—they do not form a continuous argument. Second, because 
each of them has clearly been required to ‘fit in’ a lot of material extraneous to 
its main theme, they lack the clarity which should have been their main 
quality. ter ; 

Similarly with the chapters on Finance, Trade, and Communications, which 
divide, sensibly enough, in 1895. Again the question must be cui bono? Should 
they be straightforward outline accounts, including as much information as 
possible for reference purposes? Or should they be personal, interpretative, 
essays? And should they be written by professional economists, economic 
historians, or political historians? If the first, the approach might have been 
refreshing, but possibly too specialized for many readers. Probably the second 
would have been best: in fact the third were chosen, though Professor Graham 
has always dealt felicitously with things and figures as well as with people. The 
result is in each case, a balanced survey of the problem as a whole, with little 
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emphasis on the conceptions which a professional economist would have 
brought, and little to offer in the way of new interpretations. 

Mr Benian’s chapter, covering the period 1870 to 1895, can best be described 
as a good captain’s innings. To catalogue its virtues first, it may be said that it 
surveys the main fields of economic relationships between Britain and her 
colonies under conditions of virtually free trade in Britain, and comes to the 
unexceptionable conclusion that, despite the absence of any concerted policy, 
a high degree of mutual advantage and inter-reliance existed. It is a useful 
chapter for recommendation to an undergraduate doing an outline study of 
the period, but there is little evidence of a personal contribution or new inter- 
pretation. Nor does the writer seem to have studied the pattern of inter- 
national trade in this period which alone made sense of the loose intra-imperial 
trade. For example, though he admits (on page 213) that India did in fact 
pay her ‘indebtedness to Britain partly through other countries...’, the 
significance of this for the general balance of Britain’s world trade escaped him. 

Another general comment must be that this chapter, like so many others in 
the volume, looks out from British eyes at a peripheral empire. This can cause 
serious distortion. It is always ‘trade with India’, never ‘the trade of India’: 
and the chapter ends with the comment that ‘All the great figures in our 
public life still defended’ free trade. Yet the movement away from free trade 
was colonial in origin, and this chapter should surely have traced in ovtline 
the development of their protectionist devices, and their consequent campaign 
in 1887 and 1894 for some form of Imperial preference. It must, in fact, be 
said that this chapter does not offer much to the reader which could not be 
gathered elsewhere. 

The same danger—of preoccupation with the British end—existed for 
Professor Graham in dealing with the years 1895 to 1914. To a large extent 
he may be said to have avoided it; and only 24 of his 51 pages are on the 
obvious theme of the struggle between protection and free trade in England. 
This enables him to give reasonable space to the economic development of 
some at least of the dependent territories for their intrinsic interest, without 
restricting himself to the extent of their usefulness to Britain. On these, and 
the less spectacular developments such as shipping, communications, and 
emigration, he writes usefully, and with evident familiarity with at least the 
printed primary sources. Yet, it is inevitable that a chapter on this period 
should be judged primarily by what it says about the great Imperial Preference 
question: and on this issue Professor Graham is disappointingly subdued. 
Indeed, he is so deferentially fair to both sides that it is sometimes difficult to 
know what he really thinks. A lot is taken for granted. What, for example, 
were the proportions of economic self-interest and ‘patriotism’ in their approach? 
Surely, also, there was a vast difference between Chamberlain’s reluctant 
acceptance of the need to compromise his free trade instincts by playing with a 
Aollverein idea in 1897 (which would not necessarily have involved Britain in a 
preference system), and his positive readiness in 1902-3 to back a series of 
unilateral preferences with the colonies and to stake his political career on 
them. Had the South African War played no part in his changed attitude? 
Again, one may think that the ‘merciless indictment’ of the Board of Trade’s 
figures (showing the limited advantages of the Canadian preferences) made 
by the Canadians in 1902, was not, as Professor Graham implies, justified; but 
rather that it rightly convinced some British observers that the Canadians 
protested too much. 


It is in fact a pity that Professor Graham did not feel able to revise previous 
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interpretations of these and other controversial aspects of the Imperial Prefer- 
ence movement; more especially as, in his last three pages, his comments on 
the motives behind the preferences given by the colonies are realistic and 
salutary. From them he might have drawn the conclusion, which is as true in 
1960 as it was in 1902, that Chamberlain was unwise to mix patriotism and 
economics: that, if you want to be protectionist to help your own economy, 
tariffs should be imposed and justified with this one end in view; that, if you 
want to buy the political and military co-operation of quasi-independent 
dominions, the transaction should be calculated in these, not in economic 
terms; but that, to mix the two, will merely confuse both issues and benefit 
neither cause. 

It is difficult, therefore, to be enthusiastic about this volume. Though it will 
be of use to imperial historians, it conveys no total impact, no collective 
impression. 


Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford D. K. Firr_pHousE 


Lucy Brown. The Board of Trade and the Free- Trade Movement 1830-42. (Oxford: 
at The Clarendon Press. 1958. Pp. 245. 30s.) 


In the second half of the nineteenth century ‘the doctrine of free trade’, in 
Dicey’s words, ‘held the field as an unassailable dogma of economic policy’. 
Faith, on the whole, followed facts: its ascendancy owed much to Peel’s budgets 
of 1842 and 1846 and their aftermath of prosperity. For a minority, however, 
free trade was ‘an unassailable dogma’ before 1842. 

Miss Brown shows conclusively that between 1830 and 1842 its most fervent 
upholders were senior officials at the Board of Trade: James Deacon Hume, 
William Jacob and John Bowring, who were at the Board of Trade before 1830; 
Le Marchant and G. R. Porter, appointed by Poulett Thomson, and John 
McGregor, appointed in 1840. These men were single-minded: the parlia- 
mentary Radicals, though sympathetic, seldom put free trade at the top of 
their programmes. The group publicized their opinions, derived from Ricardo, 
McCulloch, and Parnell, in books, pamphlets and the press. Miss Brown 
suggests reasons why they found propaganda not incompatible with their 
official status: the advisory character of the Board of Trade, still a committee 
of the Privy Council, and the acquiescence of Whig ministers. Their great 
opportunity came in May 1840, when, after Villiers had failed to secure a 
Select Committee to inquire into the corn laws, Joseph Hume obtained one to 
inquire into import duties. The idea of the committee was perhaps Deacon 
Hume’s; the committee was packed, and took its most important evidence 
from the Board of Trade, especially from Deacon Hume and McGregor. Not 
surprisingly, it exceeded its terms of reference and attacked rather than 
investigated the tariff. 

Miss Brown carefully examines the evidence submitted by Board of Trade 
witnesses. Disliking all import duties, though tolerating those imposed for 
revenue purposes, they were convinced (rightly in some cases, as Miss Brown 
shows) that the revenue would gain from lower duties, and they came near to 
the fallacy that the lowest duties yield the greatest revenue. ‘They made no 
real attempt to discover the level of duties that would produce the maximum 
revenue, nor did they consider the merits of direct taxation. Moreover, they 
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lent their authority to the glib notion that the duty on an imported commodity 
represents an equivalent tax paid by the consumer to the home producer: this 
of course recalls the League’s ‘bread tax’ propaganda. Their fundamental and 
reiterated argument that the British tariff was harming British trade was not, 
and perhaps could not be, satisfactorily proved. And, especially in their 
assertions that certain industries neither needed nor desired protection, they 
greatly exaggerated the support for their views in the country. Here, as Miss 
Brown says, they were not expressing but trying to lead public opinion. 

It is easier to establish the Board of Trade’s partisanship than to assess its 
influence in shaping policy. Miss Brown is surely right in concluding, on the 
evidence, that its direct influence was negligible. For ten years after 1831 the 
Whig government did nothing to further free trade, though a period of budget 
surpluses, to 1837, offered a suitable background for experiment. Their 1841 
budget was a political move, designed to revive a dying administration and 
recover Radical support. It could be said to reflect the Import Duties Report, 
but hardly suggested a firm belief in free trade, since in 1840 the Whigs had 
raised customs duties for the same purpose—to meet the deficit—as they now 
lowered them. Peel, in drawing up his 1842 budget, deliberately acted inde- 
pendently of the Board of Trade; he and his ministers disapproved of their 
partisanship and, it seems, were not alone in regarding the 1840 Report and 
evidence as a piece of propaganda. Miss Brown suggests, nevertheless, that 
Peel’s decision to reduce tariffs shows the indirect influence of the Board of 
Trade’s ideas, for, she argues, the introduction of the income tax obviated the 
need to use the tariff as a way of meeting the deficit. But the income tax was 
to be a temporary expedient, not a permanent source of revenue. This meant 
that some experiment with the tariff was almost inevitable, and an experiment 
with lower duties on certain commodities was, in the circumstances, the only 
possible one. 

It is equally difficult to judge how far the dissemination of free trade ideas in 
these years (which owed so much to the Board of Trade) contributed to the 
welcome accorded to Peel’s budget. Something, no doubt; but the circum- 
stances of 1842—Whig deficits, the inconsistency of their budget remedies of 
1840 and 1841, widespread belief in Peel’s competence—will, by themselves, 
go far towards explaining the general acceptance of what was, after all, not a 
doctrinaire free trade budget. The doctrine of free trade did not yet ‘hold the 
field’. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford B. Kemp 


A. 'T. Gaypon. The Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. Vol. 
XXXIX. The Taxation of 1297. (Published by the Society at Streatley. 1958. 
Pp. xxxvi + 126.) 


This is a translation of the assessment roll of about a third of Bedfordshire for 
the Ninth of 1297. The detailed statement of each person’s taxed property, 
nearly all livestock and grain, distinguishes this rather rare type of roll from 
the more common subsidy roll and has suggested to the editor its use as a 
source of economic history. The introduction attempts to draw deductions 
from this evidence which has been regarded as essentially unpromising ever 
since historians got to grips with the realities of medieval administration. Much 
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background research has obviously been done, though it is a pity that the editor 
in his search for parallel contemporary information on holdings of stock and 
grain missed the account of Sundon in the Earldom of Cornwall Accounts 
(Camden Series) of exactly the same date as the roll, and the conclusions are 
clearly and concisely stated. It is perhaps unwise to look for any logical basis 
in taxation figures of this nature, the result of a complex interaction of the 
individual’s reluctance to pay, his neighbours’ dislike of seeing anyone too 
obviously paying less than his equals, and pressure from an administration 
ineffective by modern standards. If details of stock seem closer to reality than 
those of grain it may be merely because the latter is more easily concealed. 
The editor’s cautious treatment shows how well he is aware of the dangers of 
his material. His two main conclusions however seem not unreasonable. The 
distribution of different types of grain can be related to varying soils, and, which 
is perhaps of greater interest, the stock mentioned provide a rough guide to 
that held by the peasantry. The dominance of the horse rather than the ox in 
peasant plough-teams, the ubiquity of the cow as an indispensable adjunct of 
family diet, the optional nature of a holding of sheep clarify our picture of the 
medieval peasant and help to bring him in line with his sixteenth-century 
successor. About one set of figures provided by the roll there can however be 
no argument: they do show who paid how much tax. It is therefore interesting 
to notice the proportions assessed on manorial lands and peasantry are nearly 
the same as the ratio between demesne land and peasant tenures found by 
Kosminsky in another part of Bedfordshire (35 to 65 per cent as compared 
with 33 to 67 per cent). The tax at this date seems fairly assessed between 
governors and governed in their capacity of agricultural producer, a fact that 
should not of itself be taken for granted, though not of course touching the 
rent income of the upper class. The roll also seems to point a contrast between 
the hundred of Barford with a higher proportion of demesne and the other two 
hundreds covered where the demesne is smaller but there is a considerably 
larger number of the richer peasantry. This work may lead to renewed interest 
in a rather neglected type of source. 


University of London A. 'TOMKINSON 


A. Mary Kirkus (Ed.). The Records of the Commissioners of Sewers in the Ports 
of Holland 1547-1603. (Lincoln Record Society, LIV. 1959. Pp. xci + 168. 
No price stated.) 


According to the preamble to the Sewers Act of 1532 the reclaimed land of 
marsh and fen had been won by ‘politik wisedome’ in the past ‘and made 
profitable for the greate common welthe of this Realme’. There was a re- 
markable reluctance on the part of those who had inherited this social capital 
to do much about the routine works of maintenance. Not only was direct 
labour begrudged for repairs but villagers let their sheep and horses tread 
down the banks and their pigs root them down. The documents from Ex- 
chequer Gate, Lincoln, printed here derive from the commissions which since 
1427 had supplemented the processes of manorial courts when the defence 
works of the Fenland were found to be neglected. The financing of these works 
by a local rate anticipated the solution to the problem of supplying capital to 
maintain other Tudor assets: the highways when in disrepair and the labour 
force when infirm or out of work. The sharing of the burden produced the 
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useful documents wherein the villagers and their holdings were set out, acre 
by acre, and against each holding the length of dyke to be maintained or the 
sum to be levied. These ‘acre-books’ or ‘joyce-books’ show how every rood of 
dry land, even if it could not maintain a man, maintained a sea-dyke at the 
rate (Algarkirk worste dyke) of three inches of dyke to a rood of land. With more 
than 150 villagers to share responsibility, direct labour was administratively 
impossible, and the levy was the only way out: if it could be raised, and if the 
jurors could agree on how it should be spent. With crown land, chantry land 
and monastic land passing from hand to hand the very identification of 
responsibility was a complex task. 

The documentary contents of this volumevare no easier to find, being hidden 
in a foot-note to page vii, and going from items 26 to 774 before going on to 
items 1-25. The major space is taken up with jurors’ verdicts. There is a two- 
page joyce-book of Skirbeck; other joyce-books will follow in later volumes. 
The seven-page Algarkirk acre-book (pp. 71-9) gets omitted from the footnote 
summary. In addition to the archive numeration, each document is given a 
running serial number, although the Index does not use this set of numbers; 
the enumeration is odd, for the preamble and each clause of the two Acts of 
Parliament are considered as separate items, and the left- and right-hand 
halves of a membrane of the Patent Roll are also considered separate. 

This Record Society is lavish with its space: on p. 13 it allows the recital in 
full—three score and one, etc.— of all the numbers from 61 down to six, and on 
p. 20 of those from 123 to six, while pp. xlii and xliv consist of completely 
blank ruled Tables! What the editor really needed was enough space to insert 
some headings into the continuous flow of print: there is no heading, for 
example, to mark on p. 20 that the Patent Roll is finished with and the Verdicts 
of the court of Sewers beginning, nor (pp. 46-8) any sign that Verdicts have 
been set aside for a moment for a joyce-book. 

The long Introduction by the editor considers the law of sewers and the 
administration of it. The technological and economic problems are briefly 
dealt with, but there is a long Who’s Who of Commissioners which should be 
useful for petty biography. It is perhaps symptomatic that the bibliography 
has room for Blore’s Rutland but not for Dr Hallam’s monograph on this very 
area. The map is disgraceful: it even fails to show one of the villages mentioned 
on the facing page, and when a magnifying glass has been taken to it in order 
to decipher the names they can be seen to be scribbled in. 


University of Leeds M. W. BEREsFORD 


R. Rosson. The Attorney in Highteenth-Century England. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xii + 182. 255.) 


“There are no such things as attorneys now in England’ one of the characters 
in Maria Edgeworth’s novel Patronage (1814) remarks, ‘they are all turned into 
solicitors and agents, just as every shop is become a warehouse, and every service 
a situation’. “The other aristocracy’ wrote Shelley five years later ‘is one of 
attornies and excisemen and directors and government pensioners, usurers, 
stock jobbers, country bankers ... a set of pelting wretches’. Anyone who has 
had occasion to work on eighteenth-century estate or business records will 
readily recognize the great importance of attorneys. Dr Robson’s scholarly 
book is as pertinent for the social and economic as for the legal historian. 
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At the beginning of the century some of the obloquy which had earlier 
attached to the profession, as locusts and pettifoggers, still stuck. The Age of 
Walpole saw an early attempt at professional self-discipline in “The Society 
of Gentlemen Practisers’ (1739), the forerunner of the Law Society and, 
somewhat later, similar bodies sprang up in the leading provincial centres. 
Dr Robson, after discussing these developments, treats of recruitment into the 
profession (by the time-honoured and fee-carrying system of apprenticeship), 
of its réle in local society, in marriage settlements, estate management, parlia- 
mentary elections, and provincial banking, and the slow achievement of 
professional respectability as reflected in the novel pretensions of Miss Edge- 
worth’s day. In 1820 a Taunton solicitor stipulated a fee of 600 guineas of a 
would-be apprentice, while a long-standing legal dynasty from Cumberland 
had already provided in Edward Christian the first occupant of the Downing 
chair of the laws of England at Cambridge. 

It is possible that the author by too-close reliance on the pamphlet literature 
—most of it of London origin, directed against the scabs of the profession— 
overdoes the slow climb up the road to respectability. ‘Attorney at law’ wrote 
Malachy Postlethwayt in his Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1751) 
is an employment worthy of a scholar and a gentleman, their time being 
wholly taken up in officiating in that learned and laudable profession: ... the 
gentlemen of this profession are very numerous and they employ a great 
number of hands, yet there is room enough still for some thorough proficients 
both in the courts and at the desk’. ‘Nothing is more advisable [to traders and 
merchants]’ he concluded ‘than to make choice of an able and experienced, 
as well as an honest, attorney; ignorance in his profession proving no less 
injurious than knavery; and integrity, without suitable abilities, may be 
equally detrimental to the client’. Certainly, most north-country attorneys had 
already achieved eminent respectability. 


University of Durham Epwarp HucHEs 


Asa Briccs. The Age of Improvement. (London: Longmans, Green. 1959. Pp. 
xii + 547- 355.) 


This volume, the third to appear (and the eighth in chronological order) in 
Longmans’ new ten-volume history of England, deals with the period from 
1784 to 1867. This is a somewhat unusual choice of limiting dates, but one that 
has much to recommend it. The dates are probably as good a pair as one could 
choose when attempting a temporal definition of the Industrial Revolution, 
and the period has also a very evident unity in constitutional history. A general 
historian proposing to concentrate his attention on the economy and the 
constitution and on the social changes which continuously inter-acted with 
them could hardly find more suitable points at which to begin and end. 
Of course, not everyone will agree that these are the right themes on which 
to put most emphasis. There are as many ways of presenting general history 
as there are historians and none of them can please everybody; probably, 
indeed, none of them can completely satisfy anybody. The very title of the 
book under review indicates what sort of things the author regards as most 
characteristic and significant. ‘Improvement’ has just the right period flavour 
and summons up perfectly an impression of economic progress, political 
responsibility and moral uplift walking arm in arm towards a vague horizon 
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beyond which lies the millenium. The idea of improvement was one that, for 
much of the nineteenth century, occupied many thoughtful minds, which 
found the objective evidence for it in the history of their own times. But 
it was by no means the only powerful influence and achievement that they 
(and their successors) saw reflected in their history. One is bound to ask whether 
a book centred on this theme can relate to it enough of other materials and 
ideas to convey a picture of historical change that is sufficiently varied and 
comprehensive to be both realistic and explicable. 

I do not think that Professor Briggs has altogether succeeded in meeting 
these requirements. But he has written so much that is illuminating and will 
be useful to students for many years to come that the defects of his book ought 
to be disposed of at once. To let them dominate the end of a review would be 
to leave a misleading impression. To my mind the book has two pervasive 
faults: it is much too insular, and it contains far too little economic history. 
The author shows in his introduction that he is aware that he might be accused 
of insularity and offers the plea that he is deliberately pursuing a limited theme. 
But, if it is to be fully understood, that theme needs more treatment of its 
international connexions than it receives here. The place (or lack of place) 
given to economic history in these years of industrial revolution is very puzzling 
in a book which is much concerned with the social and political cleavages and 
aspirations associated with newly emerging urban and industrial communities. 
To begin with there is a fairly detailed survey of economic and social life in the 
1780’s and there is some stress on economic expansion as a factor in the struggle 
with France. But thereafter, though the author is always aware of the economic 
background of his subject, he allows it no economic foreground. Moreover, 
his scattered economic references are almost entirely confined to agriculture 
and industry. There are many pages on the free trade movement and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, but the very thorough 17-page index contains no 
heading for ‘commerce’, ‘trade’, ‘imports’, or ‘exports’. Here the fault of 
insularity is again at work. Neither the free trade movement nor the social 
effects of industrialization can be understood without some reference to 
Britain’s changing relation to the trading network of Europe and North 
America, but this is ignored. Even the railways, which might have been 
expected to receive prominence because of their grip on the public imagination 
and their effect on social habits as well as for their fundamental contribution 
to industrial and commercial efficiency, are treated perfunctorily and with some 
odd inaccuracy. Altogether, the reader would gather rather vaguely that some 
sort of industrial revolution was happening in the period covered by this book, 
but how far and how fast it went, and why, he would be at a loss to understand. 
And, consequently, he would have an imperfect comprehension of what 
‘improvement’ was about. 

These large omissions distort and mislead. But the actual content of the book 
is an excellent account of one major aspect of English history. It is in the 
mingling of political and social history so that each adds depth to the other 
that Professor Briggs’s great strength and individuality are found, and these 
qualities have never been better displayed than in this book. It is primarily 
an account of home politics, rather than a general history, but home politics 
are here illumined by a new approach. The influence of ideas originating 
with minorities, the shifts of social class, the varied political forces emanating 
from different parts of the provinces, the political réle of the unrepresented 
majority—all these are brought into focus within the familiar framework of 
events, policies and clashing personalities, and give it added meaning. It is for 
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this that The Age of Improvement will be studied and valued and used to supple- 


Eset but not replace, other standard works on nineteenth century English 
istory. 


University of Bristol W. AsHworTH 


Norman McCorp. The Anti-Corn Law League 1838-1846. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1958. Pp. 226. 255.) 


This is a book of political, not economic, history; it is only incidentally that 
Mr McCord is concerned with the relation of the Anti-Corn Law League to 
its contemporary social and economic background. What he does is to describe, 
very lucidly, the organization and structure of the League, its finances and 
methods; to give a clear narrative account of its development, and finally to 
make an attempt to assess its influence. 

All this is done with recent discussion about ‘pressure-groups’ in mind. This 
basic concept gives a freshness to the book’s approach to a subject about which 
a great deal is already known. But in addition Mr McCord has combined new 
information with the originality of his viewpoint. He has used the Wilson 
papers, rediscovered in 1955, and they have enabled him to show the importance 
of George Wilson, Vice-President of the League, as perhaps ‘the ablest political 
organizer of his time’. He throws more light on some of the personalities and 
activities of those who played important parts in the League. Among the most 
interesting passages in the book are those which describe the League’s exploi- 
tation of registration procedures and the creation of county voters, the Walsall 
election of 1841, and the precocious development of the use of political agents 
into a scheme which covered the whole of England and Wales. Mr McCord’s 
mention of attempts to form a Liberal ministry in November 1845 is an 
unexpected inaccuracy in this careful work. 

There can be no doubt that the League was the most advanced political 
machine British politics had known. With perhaps 800 employees and resources 
running into hundreds of thousands of pounds it was only to be surpassed at a 
later date with the rise of the party machines of which Mr McCord sees the 
League as a prototype. Nonetheless, as he shows, the immediate effect on Repeal 
seems to have been very small. There are no real grounds to suggest anything 
in the way of serious informal contact, let alone a formal alliance between 
the League and the Government in 1846. In the 1840’s, in spite of their efforts, 
the League never gained decisive political strength; ‘to some extent the 
political activities of the League can be regarded as a colossal bluff’. 

The clamour which accompanied the campaign for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the arguments which the protagonists used in the struggle produced 
one of the most ironic situations in political history. Those who attacked the 
Corn Laws used fallacious arguments about their economic effects; those who 
defended them had even less intellectual basis for their attitude; the repealers 
forecast economic prosperity as a result of abolition of the duties on corn 
whereas we now think that the prosperity of the three decades after repeal is 
not usefully to be related to this measure; when in 1852 even Disraeli adopted 
free trade he did so not only for political reasons but because he too had been 
beguiled by a victorious misinterpretation. 

The struggle for Repeal was an unreal one; perhaps the major effect of the 
League’s victory was psychological—it made industry respectable. What Mr 
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McCord’s book suggests, although this was not his main purpose, 1s that the 
effect of the League’s activity as a cause of the Repeal of the Corn Laws has 


been exaggerated. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. WALKER 


A. H. Joun. A Liverpool Merchant House: Being the History of Alfred Booth and 
Company 1863-1958. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1959. Pp. 197. 215.) 


Many distinguished economic historians in the United States have, over a 
period of many years, developed a wide range of techniques in the writing of 
business history. They have concerned themselves not only with the analysis 
of specific historical data but have attempted, through their findings, to evolve 
a theory of business enterprise. In their studies of the use, distribution, re- 
plenishment and growth of capital in both individual firms and large industrial 
undertakings, they have gone far towards providing the economic theorist 
with precise information which, if used aright, could alter many of the accepted 
premises on which. theories of employment, the nature of economic resources 
and social and economic growth are now based. 

In Great Britain, we have not yet advanced so far in this field of research as 
our American colleagues. That this is so is no reflection on our ability or our 
willingness to understand the nature of the link between the work of the 
economic historian and that of the economic theorist (witness the path blazed 
by Professor T. S. Ashton’s Peter Stubs and Charles Wilson’s History of Unilever) 
but rather because the ties between the historian and the business-man are 
not so close in this country as they are in America. Apart from the attitude of 
business-men, however, the economic historian here has constantly to work 
against a supreme disadvantage. Records of large numbers of firms have been 
either destroyed or, at best, only partially preserved. Yet, in spite of these 
difficulties, good business history (as distinct from ‘house’ history) is being 
written using a variety of techniques and providing sources of most valuable 
information for both economic historians and economists interested in the basic 
problems concerned with economic growth. 

Dr John’s book on the history of Alfred Booth and Company 1863-1958 
is an excellent example of the way in which both historical and economic 
techniques can be blended in an attempt to explain the nature of a firm’s 
growth. Whatever difficulties Dr John may have encountered in the collection 
of his material the story does not suffer in the telling. The Booths were closely 
linked by marriage with that remarkable group of Liverpool merchants and 
shipowners whose influence on the economic and social development of this 
country is only just beginning to be assessed and about whom much more has 
yet to be written. From small merchanting operations in the sheepskin trade 
the Booth interests extended to the manufacture of leather and, in one product 
of the leather trade, kid leather, they assumed international status and im- 
portance, ‘Their South American shipping and harbour interests form no less 
an important element in the growth of this country’s international trade. 
Finally, in the twentieth century, through their control of the Unit Con- 
struction Company they have made a substantial contribution towards the 
rehousing of slum populations thereby giving practical effect to the distinguished 
work of investigation carried out by one of their founders, Charles Booth. 

Dr John sets the story of these varied interests against the background of 
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social and economic changes for a period of roughly one hundred years. But 
the real meat of the book for the business historian and the economic theorist 
is to be found in the penultimate chapter. It is here that the reader obtains 
the first real glimpse of the financial organization of the Booth interest, of 
the growth, use and investment of capital and of the influence of financial 
policy on the fortunes of the parent Company. In showing how credit facilities 
were made available through ‘open account’ operations, in the growing co- 
operation with the banking system and in the development of the functions of 
Alfred Booth and Company as banker and investor for their employees 
throughout the world, Dr John has given us in microcosm the essentials of a 
commercial revolution. Indirectly he has shown that by fairly rough rule of 
thumb methods the Booths, in facing risks, in meeting adverse economic 
conditions and in expanding their varied business to international proportions, 
understood in their own way what is meant by the marginal efficiency of capital. 

Dr John’s book is not only a welcome addition to the growing literature on 
the economic and social influence of Liverpool during the past century: it is 
an added source of information on the changing structure of company finance. 
It thus helps to increase our knowledge of the ways in which finance was made 
available to a rapidly expanding world market. In this respect, we have an 
example of the way in which a business historian can, by means of historical 
techniques, produce material that must surely be of interest to economic 
theorists. If these techniques are, as yet, not so well developed as in the United 
States, there is at least evidence that in the writing of business history British 
economic historians are making great progress. 


The University of Liverpool Francis E. HyDE 


E. H. PHeitps Brown. The Growth of British Industrial Relations. A Study from the 
standpoint of 1906-14. (London: Macmillan. 1959. Pp. xxxvii + 414. 425.) 


This is one of those wayward but stimulating books which, for all their 
weaknesses, sometimes advance the cause of scholarship more than many 
worthy but dull works which remain unchallengeable simply because they 
offer no challenges. Its importance is two-fold. It is the only really serious 
general book on trade union history and development since the Webbs first 
produced their massive work in 1894, and it poses useful questions that have 
received little attention hitherto. 

Professor Phelps Brown first notes that the mounting frequency of strikes 
and the great severity of some of them during the years 1910-14 make this 
period ‘one of the critical phases of our social history’, and asks “Why did such 
a head of resentment and intransigence build up at all, and why just then? 
What shift had come about in the balance of social forces, and how did it 
impinge on attitudes and institutions’? His first object is to answer these 
questions by portraying the condition of the people and the state of industrial 
relations in 1906-14, so as to account for the pressures generated in that 
setting, and their outcome. 

Enough here, one might suppose, to keep any man busy for 360-odd pages. 
But the author has a subsidiary aim: to offer explanations as to why British 
industrial relations ‘came by some of those peculiarities which mark them off 
today from those even of kindred countries’. It must be said here and now 
that this profoundly ambitious theme sinks beneath the waves at once and is 
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never seen again, except in so far as the author here and there makes suggestive 
but essentially parenthetical references to conditions in other countries. Such 
a theme must be comprehensively comparative if it is anything, and the 
primary object of the book crowds out any such venture. 

A similar fate overtakes yet a third stated objective, which is to inquire how 
far the 1906-14 period ‘accounts for what goes on today’. This receives very 
short shrift in a final chapter, ‘Sequel and Survey’. 

The book is therefore marked by a certain confusion of aims which manifests 
itself in the structure. 293 of the 367 pages of text are devoted to the quarter- 
century leading up to 1906; then follows one chapter of 49 pages which skims 
hastily over the events of 1906-14. Just as we are expecting the various strands 
of the argument on the major theme to be marshalled and brought together 
for the final persuasive onslaught, Professor Phelps Brown leaps astride his 
horse and, like Stephen Leacock’s hero, rides off in several directions at once, 
starting up fresh hares and blazing away at all of them. Given the head of 
resentment in 1910-14, why was there no subsequent explosion? How far have 
we now, in the mid-twentieth century, achieved a solution of the basic problems 
of industrial relations? Are there any gaps in our present system: if so what are 
they and how might they be filled? All are stimulating questions and all get 
stimulating answers, but alas! with only the skimpiest of rational supports to 
back them up. The whole lot are polished off in 23 pages, with a few other 
minor debates thrown in. 

Such a structure compels us to confine our more considered reactions to 
what Professor Phelps Brown has to say about the period up to 1914, more 
especially up to 1906. All this, again, is lively and suggestive. None of the 
constituent parts of his case is in itself new (he relies almost entirely on secondary 
sources), but they are brought together vividly and persuasively. It must be 
said, however, that some important strands in the argument rest (perhaps 
inevitably) less upon historical fact than upon one’s acceptance of Professor 
Phelps Brown’s psychological hunches. 

Parts of it are brilliant. ‘There is a section on the position of the wage-earner 
in industry and his reactions to ‘scientific management’ which is the work of a 
humane and sensitive man who has made a considerable (and successful) 
effort to extend imaginative understanding to working class experience. This 
effort is rarely made, and much writing on industrial relations in this country 
is vitiated for the lack of it. 

Persuasiveness, however, breaks down at a number of points where Professor 
Phelps Brown stops persuading and merely asserts. Perhaps it is true that the 
spread of education was the most revolutionary influence at work in these 
years upon men’s ways and aspirations, and that the effects of economic 
changes were small by comparison. Perhaps progressive and humane manage- 
ment has ‘done more than any other force or faith’ to advance the worker’s 
welfare. But it would be nice to see these propositions argued as well as stated. 

Besides these obita dicta there are many judgements which may well be dis- 
puted. Professor Phelps Brown surely pre-dates the growth of effective district 
wage negotiation when he says (p. 124) that by 1860 this had become the main 
channel of industrial relations. (On the next page, incidentally, this becomes 
1850). Certainly it was beginning to take shape in cotton, hosiery and a number 
of minor trades, but such ‘main channel’ as there was lay in the better-organized 
crafts, on the basis of that very workshop bargaining which Professor Phelps 


Brown persistently and puzzlingly asserts was opposed by employers more 
strongly than the district variety. 
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Then comes the assertion (p. 126) that the characteristic form of organized 
industrial relations between 1860 and 1890 was the formally-constituted 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. But in cotton, engineering, shipbuilding, 
printing, craft tailoring, and large sections of building, which between them 
had a majority of the organized workers, the predominant form was not the 
Conciliation Board but the ad hoc local conference. 

On page 171 teaching is included among the fields where, by 1906, unionism 
had taken ‘no broad or lasting hold’. But the National Union of Teachers, 
formed in 1870, had recruited 83 per cent of the male certificated teachers as 
early as 1895. 

Most surprising of all, perhaps, is his opinion, (p. 354) that ‘the system of 
British industrial relations remains today in its essentials as it was before the 
First World War’. This view might have squeezed through in 1939, though 
even then it would have rested on a given definition of ‘system’. In 1960, when 
the State’s acceptance of direct responsibility for the currency, the balance of 
payments, and the pace of economic advance, and its discretionary interest in 
industrial peace, have made it a participant in some of the most important 
industrial relations situations, it reads very oddly indeed. Before 1914, govern- 
ments could assert with some appearance of validity that they sought only 
to ‘hold the ring’; today such a claim begins to ring hollow. They are inside 
the ring themselves whether they like it or not, and if this is not an important 
change in the system what is it? And to suggest, however qualifiedly, that the 
basic problems of industrial relations have now been solved (p. 354) sounds 
equally odd when one of the issues which seem likely to make or break British 
governments in the second half of the twentieth century is whether the keystone 
of our present system of industrial relations (namely, free, sectional collective 
bargaining) is compatible with economic growth without inflation. 

Space limitations preclude what would otherwise be a considerable extension 
of this list. The upshot must be that while this book is a valuable contribution 
to industrial relations literature, it is the author’s imaginative grasp of the 
wage earners’ problems and his gift for asking stimulating questions which 
more especially command respect. 


Nuffield College, Oxford ALAN Fox 


R. Brentano. York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and Papal Judges Delegate, 1279-1296. 
(University of California Publications in History, vol. 58: University of 
California Press. 1959. Pp. xv + 293. $6.00.) 


This study centres upon the metropolitan rights claimed by the archbishops 
of York in the bishopric of Durham, and particularly upon the litigation of 
1281-6 before a succession of papal judges delegate. The ‘endless convolutions’ 
of the case calls Kafka to Mr Brentano’s mind, but his explanation of ‘the 
dizzying, incomprehensible administration’ of the delegate procedure is clear 
enough. He shows, too, how its failure placed both parties in the hand of the 
king as arbiter, with the result that the ultimate settlement was based less on 
the legal rights of the metropolitan than upon a realistic assessment of the 
vested rights of the parties. All this Mr Brentano sets within the context of the 
general development of the metropolitan position of the archbishops of York 
in their province, and he has illustrated his thesis with a substantial appendix 
of documents. It also has an interest even for those who might feel that its main 
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subject does no more than confirm Prior Claxton’s observation that ‘cases in 
the court of Rome are like things immortal and only with difficulty come to 
any effective end’, It illustrates such political matters as Edward I’s relations 
with the church, the career of Anthony Bek and the rivalry between Bruce 
and Balliol in 1294 which emerges over the filling of the bishopric of Whithorn. 
It illustrates, too, the attempt of the archbishops of York to establish an organ- 
ized administration in their province, so that ‘the relationship between metro- 
politan and suffragan seems to have moved away from something resembling 
a feudal relationship, towards something rather resembling a bureaucratic, 
administrative one’. If Archbishop Wickwane found one result to be a super- 
fluitas ministrorum indebita, his organizing activity is characteristic of tendencies 
at work at every level in the thirteenth century from manor and great estate 
up to the kingdom. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge EDWARD MILLER 


J. B. Brack. The Reign of Elizabeth. (Clarendon Press. 2nd edition. 1959. 
Pp. xxvi + 539. 35/5.) 


The second edition of J. B. Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth contains some sub- 
stantial revisions, but, while remaining a very readable book, continues to 
suffer from the institutional defects of the Oxford Histories of England. History 
has ceased to be past politics, but to write the history of a reign by rigidly 
compartmentalizing its several strands is effectively to ignore the problems 
which are posed by this fact. An outstanding example of this deficiency is 
the author’s careful re-interpretation of the politics of the closing years of the 
reign, which is unreal simply because his account makes only scant reference 
to one of the most significant dimensions of the problem of later Elizabethan 
politics—the strains and pressures of war finance. It would not be unfair to 
describe this book as a series of imperfectly connected studies in Elizabethan 
history rather than as an integrated history of the reign. These studies vary in 
quality from the excellent to the banal, the section on economic history falling 
into the latter category. This is a very odd mixture of quite useful pieces of 
compilation, unilluminating platitudes (e.g. the section on the economic 
fortunes of the gentry and the nobility), uninformed and inaccurate generali- 
zation. (e.g. the author’s notions about economic, and especially commercial, 
expansion, which, like his bibliography on foreign trade, are innocent of all 
contact with the seminal works of Unwin and Fisher), and a somewhat naive 
belief in the government’s encouragement of economic enterprise. But in 
fairness it must be added that this is by far the weakest chapter in the book. 


University of Nottingham R. AsHTON 


A. H. Snorer. Paper Mills and Paper Makers in England, 1495-1800. (Monumenta 
Chartae Papyracae Historiam Illustrantia, vi.) (Hilversum: Paper Publications 
Society. 1957. Pp. 458. £13.) 


It is not often that two new books complement one another so well as this does 
Mr Coleman’s British Paper Industry, 1495-1860, which was published in 1958. 
The approach of the latter was that of economic history; Dr Shorter looks at 
the subject from the standpoint of historical geography. 
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The text of the book—which takes up only about one seventh of the large 
volume—is mainly valuable for bringing out the geographical factors which 
affected the location of the industry, prior to the introduction of steam-power 
and paper-making machinery. The first requirement was water, which had 
been used for power in the preparation stage since medieval times. But it was 
also needed for washing the raw material and for making the paper itself. For 
the higher qualities of paper, it was important that the water should be clean 
and free from impurities, such as iron. Sometimes there were two separate 
supplies, one for power, and one for the other purposes. All these factors tended 
to draw the industry into the countryside. Mills were often sited near springs 
and on tributaries rather than on the mainstreams of rivers. 

But another set of factors tended the other way. The industry’s raw material 
was rags, for which the towns were the principal source of supply. The towns 
were, of course, the industry’s principal market as well. Hence, Dr Shorter 
shows, most mills were sited on streams in chalk, limestone, or greensand 
districts, rural in character, yet not too far from towns. The Maidstone 
neighbourhood, and the Wye Valley in Buckinghamshire, with their proximity 
to London, are among the most important examples. Clay and fenland areas, 
on the other hand, had practically no mills. 

For many readers, the maps and appendices will be equal in interest to the 
text itself. The maps show the distribution of mills at eight different periods, 
as well as their distribution according to size and the type of paper they 
produced in the eighteenth century. Appendix B contains miniature histories 
of approximately five hundred mills, arranged by counties. 

Dr Shorter’s use of evidence is not only thorough and scholarly, it is also 
original. He makes great use of materials, such as newspaper advertisements, 
whose value has not always been sufficiently appreciated. In drawing on regis- 
ters of fire insurance policies, he has pioneered a route which industrial 
historians may well find worth exploring. 

The book is admirably indexed. On the technical side, it is a pleasure to 
behold, and is a credit to the Society which has published it, as well as to the 
author who has put so many years work into it. 


University of Manchester HENRY Parris 


L. G. Jounson. The Social Evolution of Industrial Britain: A study in the growth of 
our industrial society. (Liverpool University Press. 1959. Pp. x + 178. 255.) 


Mr Johnson’s aim is to trace the process whereby the weekly wage-earning 
class brought into being by the Industrial Revolution-—the increasingly 
articulate factory hands, ironworkers, railwaymen, miners and mechanics, as 
contrasted with the inarticulate ‘labouring poor’ of the eighteenth century— 
became part of the political nation. They achieved this not merely by spas- 
modic, and not always successful, agitations for the vote, but also by creating a 
multitude of their own self-governing institutions in the trade unions, the 
friendly societies, the co-operatives and the dissenting chapels. It was little 
wonder that, by the 1860’s and 1870’s, in the heyday of Free Trade and 
laissez-faire Liberalism, anarchists were speculating, idly as it turned out, on 
the withering away of the State when faced by these thousands of little working- 
class governments. Instead, this intense activity ended by influencing the 
climate of opinion among the social superiors of the working classes to such 
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an extent that the latter were eventually accepted as full members of society. 
This is not exactly fresh ground, but Mr Johnson’s little-known sources, some 
of which might well have been better left in obscurity, give the book a distinctly 
idiosyncratic flavour. Works on this theme have often been written by authors 
whose historical sense has been drugged by an overdose of hindsight. In their 
enthusiasm they have assumed that working-class history in the nineteenth 
century was nothing more than the prologue to a mass conversion to Socialism, 
combined with the eventual and inevitable triumph of the Labour Party. Such 
writers failed to pay sufficient attention to the prescient observation of the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, writing in The New Party (1895), to the effect that the 
dockers’ tanner, the living wage, the eight hours’ day and a progressive income 
tax were ‘the natural watchwords of the new movement, however exalted its 
spirit’. Mr Johnson does not go deeply enough into some matters. For example, 
was Nassau Senior entirely correct in his pessimistic legal interpretation of the 
Combination Act of 1825? Some topics appear to have intruded, and too much 
is made of others. In spite of its originality the book leaves one with feelings of 
dissatisfaction and of disappointment with good intentions only half fulfilled. 


University of Manchester W. H. CHALONER 


Marcaret Hewitt. Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry. A study of the effects 
of the employment of married women in Victorian industry. (London: Rockliff. 


1950; Pp. 237. 305.) 


One of the difficulties with which the student of nineteenth century social 
history has to contend is the partisan manner in which reformers and poli- 
ticians treated assertion and counter-assertion as serious evidence. At no time 
is the argument that a statement is contemporary, and therefore to be treated 
with respect, more dangerous. In this book Miss Hewitt has undertaken a 
critical assessment of Victorian allegations as to the evil effects of employing 
married women in industry outside the home. With this aim, using official 
figures wherever possible, she has tried to replace the particular instance of 
the politician by the more general conclusions of the statistician. The result 
does not always make for easy reading and, as she is well aware, the statistics 
on which she has been forced to rely are often so limited in range as to make 
positive conclusions difficult. Also the wider scope suggested by her title is a 
little misleading: except for some brief mention of employment in the Potteries 
and in agricultural gangs most of her material relates to the textile industry. 
Within these limits certain probabilities emerge. Miss Hewitt shows that 
the propagandists for Factory Reform both exaggerated the number of wives 
employed, and the evil effects of such employment on their morals and their 
housekeeping. As she points out, overcrowding, lack of sanitation, and of pure 
or sufficient water, put decent standards of housekeeping even beyond the 
reach of most working class wives who stayed at home: a statement with which 
Chadwick would certainly have agreed. The employment of mothers seems to 
have had its most disastrous effect on the rate of infant mortality. Unless 
breast fed the care of working class babies was lethal. Miss Hewitt has compiled 
a shocking catalogue of the evils of leaving them to be stuffed with bread and 
water pap, and soothed with concoctions of laudanum or opium, by their 
hired nurses. It is significant that in the Lancashire Cotton Famine, despite 
bitter poverty, infant mortality decreased. The final criticism of the Victorians 
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was that such employment was unnecessary, that mothers went out to work 
from boredom or a frivolous desire for extra money. ‘The evidence Miss Hewitt 
produces makes this supposition very doubtful. Many married women were 
widows, or deserted wives, or married to men whose wages were low or 
irregular. In such cases the mother had to return to work at the first possible 
moment, and for this contemporaries, in spite of spasmodic attempts and 
suggestions that range from day nurseries to prohibitive legislation, could find 
no acceptable remedy. In clearing away such misconceptions Miss Hewitt has 
done a useful piece of work and future historians should be on firmer ground 
when dealing with the wilder statements of Victorian reformers. 


University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff 
Dorotuy MARSHALL 


A Short History of the Scottish Coal-Mining Indusiry. (Published by the National 
Coal Board, Scottish Division. Pp. 116.) 


The aim of this modest but well illustrated little volume is ‘to provide a short 
history of the Scottish coal-mining industry, primarily for the use of senior 
pupils in schools’. It is clear that the authors are stronger on the technical than 
on the economic aspects of the industry’s history. They make the excellent 
point, for example, that mechanization below-ground was hindered by the 
absence of alloy steels. On the other hand, they seem to underestimate the 
pace at which fan ventilation was introduced after 1870, and they skate very 
lightly over the industry’s negative attitude towards electrification in the 
1890’s. These, however, are minor defects in a generally well-informed state- 
ment. What is not a minor defect is the complete failure to link technical 
progress (or its absence) with economic conditions. Still more surprising is 
the reticence, amounting almost to silence, regarding wages and all aspects of 
labour relations; serfdom in the mines and the Acts of 1775 and 1799 are the 
only items treated at length! Most serious of all, the events of the so-called 
‘depression which hung heavily over the nation during the dull years’ between 
the wars (p. 85) are elbowed out of the way in eighteen lines. ‘The coal strike of 
1926 is not even mentioned. It is no good writing history by ignoring it; and 
it seems odd that the Coal Board should, so to speak, underwrite the omission 
of its own origins. Intelligent schoolboys will not be satisfied. Quite a good 
little book would be much better with an extended frankness in some of the 


later pages. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. YOUNGSON 


D. E. Variey. A History of the Midland Counties Lace Manufacturers Assocvation. 
(Long Eaton, Lace Productions (1948) Ltd. 1959. Pp. 212 + xi. 255.) 


Although Mr Varley does not claim to have written ‘a comprehensive study 
of the lace trade, nor even of the fancy section of it’, this is a much more sub- 
stantial contribution to industrial history than the disarming modesty of his 
introduction suggests. It is to be hoped that his anticipation that “this volume 
will circulate very little outside the trade’ will prove wrong, certainly as far as 
economic historians and economists are concerned. The book falls into two 
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parts. The first is an outline history of the machine-made lace industry from 
1768 to 1914, the eve of the Association’s birth. For readers to whom mastery 
of technology comes painfully and to whom phrases such as ‘shogged one gait’ 
belong in the realms of fantasy, the section on the early development of 
machinery may well be too long, as Mr Varley himself suggests. Less techno- 
logical detail and more appraisal of economic effects might have made it more 
palatable. The effort of translation is, however, aided by a glossary of terms and 
is a small price to pay for the solid economic analysis which the remainder of 
the book contains. The discussion of the industry’s location, changing structure 
and market evolution is well handled and in the second part of the book the 
affairs of the Association are given frank and detailed treatment—especially 
the basis of its minimum pricing policy and the hard times which it encountered 
between the wars. The Association deserves praise for commissioning Mr 
Varley and giving him such freedom of movement in an area of economic 
behaviour where industry commonly fights shy of investigation. It has been 
well served. 


University of Leeds E. M. SicswortH 


ITALY 
(Edited by C. M. Cipolla) 


G. Luzzatro. Breve storia economica d’Italia dalla caduta dell’impero romano al 
principio del Cinquecento. (Turin: Einaudi. 1958. Pp. 327. L. goo.) 


It is nearly ten years since Professor Luzzatto published his admirable Storta 
economica a’ Italia nell’ antichita e nel medioevo (Rome 1949). Now the writer returns 
to the subject with an entirely new work, which to me seems even better than 
the old—more modern, more lively, more deft, and in certain particulars (for 
example monetary history) also more exact. Notwithstanding the exceptional 
effort needed to compress into little more than three hundred pages (pages 
moreover reduced in size) some thousand years of dense and complex history, 
Luzzatto succeeds in providing a textbook remarkably rich in factual detail. 
As a result this little volume may serve not only as a valuable introduction to 
the economic history of medieval and renaissance Italy, but also as a useful 
reference work for all students of the economic history of the Mediterranean 
region. It may, I think, be regarded as an Italian companion to J. H. Clapham’s 
Concise Economic History of Britain. 

The least successful part of the book is perhaps that dealing with the later 
Roman Empire. More attention should also have been given to southern Italy 
and to the question why the south remained so persistently backward and 
feudal. The concluding bibliographical note is somewhat deficient and out- 
dated. But all these are criticisms of detail and do not seriously diminish the 
value of what remains one of the most important studies in economic history 
to appear in Italy during recent years. 


C. M. Creo.ia 


L, DE Rosa. I cambi estert del Regno di Napoli dal 1591 al 1707, in Biblioteca del 
Bollettino dell’ Archivio del Banco di Napoli. (Naples. 1955. L. 5000.) 


For the study of foreign exchange at Naples during this period the writer has 
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relied on the ledgers (giornali copia-polizze) of certain local banks which engaged 
in this business, his reason being that the series of original certificates and bills 
of exchange preserved in the State Archives at Naples is incomplete. It may 
however be questioned whether the records of banks specialized in foreign 
exchange are truly representative of the total exchange market of the time. It 
is possible for example that (to use modern terms) a cartel was formed among 
the various banks whereby the Neapolitan market was divided out in relation 
to markets abroad; in which case the activity of other banks, disregarded by 
the writer, might well modify the figures he presents. 

There is a further point for criticism. One important conclusion reached in 
this book is that the attempts made by the authorities at Naples to balance the 
payments of the kingdom by devaluation were quite ineffectual, so that they 
were finally abandoned in 1706. However the writer fails into error when he 
remarks that devaluation was the only means of increasing exports. This is 
the case today, but it was quite otherwise when the monetary system was based, 
as at Naples, on the relation of gold and silver. If the Neapolitan system was 
based essentially on silver, as regards the home market, it follows that devalu- 
ation raised the cost of production and so the price of goods to the consumer. 
And owners of gold capital will simply have been driven to buy in countries 
abroad where the relation of gold and silver was more favourable or prices were 
lower in terms of gold. Far from increasing exports therefore, devaluation 
caused them to fall and at the same time sharpened the tendency, with the 
opportunity for casual profits which clever operators certainly did not miss, to 
import increasingly more, a tendency which could be arrested only by a radical 
change in the monetary system. 

These comments, it must be pointed out, do nothing to diminish the value 
of De Rosa’s work, which is based on diligent research and offers the economic 
historian material of the highest utility and interest. 


E. PERINI 


G. Aveati. La poplazione di Pavia durante il dominio spagnolo. (Milan: Giuffré. 
1957. Pp. viii + 290. L. 2000.) 


The subject of this excellent volume is the demographic history of Pavia during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a period when it appears the city 
normally numbered some 20,000 to 25,000 souls. 

The writer exploits an enormous mass of material existing in the civic, 
episcopal and parochial archives of Pavia, making special use of the parish 
registers of births, marriages and deaths, and the status antmarum. The result 
is a comprehensive analysis of all the main aspects of population: births, 
deaths, infant mortality, causes of death, statistics of marriage, the seasons of 
births, deaths and marriages, movements in the level of population, the average 
length of life, the incidence of plagues etc. etc. A careful topographic des- 
cription of the city reveals the distribution of population among its various 
quarters. 

The quantity of information collected is such as to forbid even the barest 
summary, and I therefore consider it more appropriate to emphasize what 
appears to me one of the most interesting and modern features of the book. 
The writer is not only an accomplished demographer but also an excellent 
economic historian; so throughout the book demographic detail is related to 
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social and economic conditions. The third chapter of the first part contains 
a remarkable analysis of the interrelation of the general economic trend and 
the demographic trend. Among many other things especially notable is the 
increase in the rate of infant mortality during the seventeenth century, the 
century, that is to say, of economic decline in Italy. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that similar works will now follow for other Italian towns. 


C. M CrroLia 


U. Meront. Cremona fedelissima. (Annali della Biblioteca Governativa e della 
Libreria Civica. Cremona. 1957. Pp. ix + 157. N.P.) 


This is the second volume of a work, of which the first volume was published 
in 1951. Its subject is the demographic, economic, social and administrative 
history of Cremona in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cremona was 
famous in the Middle Ages for its manufacture of fustians, which were exported 
all over the Mediterranean, and economically the city was still second in 
importance only to Milan at the end of the sixteenth century. 

In his first volume the writer was mainly concerned to study the government 
of Cremona and to collect information about the money in circulation and 
rates of exchange; in the present volume he turns to consider population, 
industry and trade, taxation and prices. Unfortunately he is handicapped in 
this by insufficient acquaintance with economic theory, so that when he passes 
from the simple exposition of facts and figures to attempt interpretation, his 
argument becomes often muddled and sometimes absurd. The book is never- 
theless useful for its wealth of data and carefully edited documents from which 
it appears that Cremona also shared in the severe economic decline of Italy 
during the seventeenth century. The abundant records preserved at Cremona, 
now largely published by Dr Meroni, offer splendid material for a detailed 
‘case study’ of this decline. 

C. M. CreoLia 


Luicr Dat Pane. Lo Stato Pontificio e il movimento riformatore del Settecento. (Milan: 
Giuffré. 1959. Pp. vii + 798. L. 4500.) 


‘There exists a great mass of literary and administrative evidence for the study 
of the economic history of the Papal States in the eighteenth century. Yet the 
subject has been much neglected and sometimes botched by special pleading. 
This book, by the distinguished author of La Questione del commercio dei grani 
nel Settecento in Italia, is a big step towards remedying this. It is not a compre- 
hensive study but a collection of essays, ten of which have been published 
before; English scholars will probably have come across some of them and it 
is convenient to have them assembled. Two are new. There is also a big 
appendix of unpublished documents, mainly from the Roman Archivio di Stato, 
and much more manuscript material incorporated at length in the text of 
the essays whose subject-matter is very diverse. The first two (taking up two 
hundred pages) are long surveys of the organization and historiography of 
studies in Papal eighteenth-century history. Some of the others deal with 
economic writers and projectors, and some with specific phases of policy and 
administration. The last paper, as is fitting, is about the grain trade. 

The reviewing of such a collection is made a little easier by the firm 
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illustration which the author gives in each essay of the principles of interpretation 
he lays down in the introductory essays. There he complains that the treatment 
of this period has until now depended too much on exclusively legislative or 
literary evidence. And even this, he says, has not been used correctly; the 
legislation has been summarized without regard to its context of policy or 
administration and economic ideas have been noted and described as if they 
existed in a social and economic void. (This is always worth saying about much 
Italian writing on illuminismo in areas other than economic history). Professor 
Dal Pane also complains that many local archives remain unexploited and 
that because of this the concrete setting of the eighteenth-century reform 
movement is unappreciated. These criticisms are set in a valuable historio- 
graphical survey; here the assessment of Franchini is an excellent example of 
the destructive use of the author’s criteria. Professor Dal Pane is himself not 
open to such criticisms. These essays are copiously documented and the detailed 
examination of administrative records enables him to show the limitations met 
by the tendency of the reforming legislation towards the generalization of 
principles of policy. (A good example can be found in the examination of 
the working of the Romagna customs in 1787). Localism and privilege run 
through these essays as the inhibiting forces which in the end make the 
achievements of reformers in the Papal States so unimpressive in spite of the 
enormous efforts they made. Similarly, doctrine and fact are intimately related 
in the essays which touch on the roots of the reforms. Professor Dal Pane 
clearly shows that while the origins of the reforms of Pius VI can be seen under 
Clement XIII—and possibly under Benedict X]V—their initiation can only 
be understood in the light of immediate financial need. There are many 
interesting judgements in this big book and this notice cannot attempt to 
catalogue them. Their presence is due to the patient and detailed establishment 
of the environment of the reform movement by the association of economic 
doctrine, administrative records and social structure in a complex relation. 
These essays are good evidence of the fruitfulness of Professor Dal Pane’s 
methodology. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. RosBerts 


B. Caizzi. Storia del setificio comasco: economia. Vol. 5 of the Raccolta di saggi e 
ricerche, edited by the Centro Lariano per gli studi economict. (Como. 1957. 


Po. 031.) 


This book provides a lively and convincing account of the development of the 
silk industry of Como in all its aspects from the breeding of the silkworms to 
the throwing, spinning, twisting and above all weaving of the silk. The history 
starts about the middle of the eighteenth century when, with the revival of 
economic activity in Lombardy after more than a century of stagnation, the 
industry began to assume decisive importance. Silk then replaced wool in the 
economy of Como where up to 1620, before the years of decline, woollen 
cloth had been the principal manufacture. Caizzi skilfully reduces his story to 
essentials and briefly describes the progress of the industry down to modern 
times. The dominant feature is the sharp periodic change in volume of pro- 
duction. Before the unification this was largely due to the hesitant initiative of 
the merchant-entrepreneurs themselves, and to the isolated position of the 
industry, far removed from the traditional markets, as well as to the lack of a 
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national market and to severe foreign competition, especially from Lyons. 
After 1860 other factors combined to make the situation even worse. In Caizzi’s 
own words: ‘... although the industry now became modernised under producers 
with far ampler financial and technical resources than the merchants of the 
past, many things were still unchanged. Being a luxury product controlled by 
the caprices of fashion, silk presents its own special problems ; despite the 
opening of a large national market after the unification, the industry at Como 
was still dependent on exports and so bound to respond to every sudden 
movement in the world economic situation, to every political change and to 
every variation in the protectionist policies of the nations’. 

The work, which is based on extensive unpublished material and makes 
critical use of all preceding literature on the subject, is rich in statistical detail 
and beautifully produced. All economic historians should possess it. 


A. DE MADDALENA 


P. L. Spaccrary, Jl ducato di Parma e ’ Europa (1854-59). Vol. I of the collection, 
Saggi e memorie del Risorgimento Parmense. (Parma. 1957. Pp. 134. L. 900.) 


This is the first work of a young historian of evident ability. With the help 
of unpublished sources the writer gives an authoritative account of the regency 
of Maria Luisa of Bourbon, duchess of Parma, at the same time criticizes the 
narrative records (especially those of Casa and Della Rosa) and the historical 
literature of the subject. His main purpose is to show that the policy pursued by 
the regent during these five crucial years of the Risorgimento, far from being 
wayward and uncertain, was in fact logically conceived and consistently 
applied. Its principles were: to free the duchy from humiliating Austrian 
tutelage, to restrain without repressing the revolutionary activity of the 
mazziniam, to counter the threat of Franco-Piedmontese aggression, and to 
make the survival of an independent duchy a matter of concern to Europe as 
well as Italy. What Maria Luisa and her ministers, Pallavicino in particular, 
attempted was a neutralist policy, which up to now has not been properly 
appreciated by historians. In examining this policy—which was destined to 
inevitable failure—Spaggiari also reviews the most important economic and 
especially fiscal measures of the government. Most noteworthy is the action 
taken to organize the ducal revenues, which had been thrown into confusion 
by the impolicy of Carlo III, and the causes leading up to the customs union 
with Austria, which had harmful results for the duchy. On these and other 
economic questions the writer has announced more particular studies, which 
promise valuable information on the economic state of Italy during the 
Risorgimento. 


A. DE MADDALENA 


AsTONE GasPARETTO. II vetro di Murano dalle origini ad oggi. (Venezia: Neri 
Pozza. 1958. Pp. 289. L. 5000.) 


This is a comprehensive history of the Murano glass industry based not only 
on the large literature existing on the subject, but also on much fresh evidence 
drawn from the archives of Venice and Murano. It is divided in four main 
sections: a brief survey of what is known about the origins of glass-making in 


ancient times; a summary of the history of the Murano industry from the 
earliest evidence available for the tenth century to the climax reached in the 
Renaissance, to the slow decline in the seventeenth century and the revival of 
the nineteenth century; a detailed discussion of the evolution of technique 
in the various branches of production; finally, a chapter devoted to the internal 
organization of the industry at present. In the section on the evolution of 
technique the author is undoubtedly at his best. He has a very thorough 
knowledge of the various glass-making techniques in their present stage as well 
as in earlier ones. The glossary in which he has collected and explained nearly 
two hundred technical words used at various times in the Murano industry 
is in itself a very valuable contribution. And equally important is his excellent 
selection of photographic material. 

Scattered unsystematically throughout the book is to be found a good deal 
of information on the economic history of Murano glass-making: the organi- 
zation of labour, the conquest and the loss of foreign markets, the impact of the 
seventeenth-century mercantilist policies in various countries on the future of 
Murano. Often enough, however, the reader’s curiosity is stimulated rather 
than satisfied: in connexion with the export of Murano glass, for instance, he 
would like to hear more about the relationship between production and trade, 
between the artisan and the merchant in past centuries. At any rate, any future 
investigation in the economic history of the Murano glass industry will have 
to take this book as its starting point and will find in it an excellent and indis- 
pensable guide. 


Instituto Universitario di Economia e Commercio, Venice DomeEntIco SELLA 


M. Asrate. L’industria metallurgica in Europa nella prima meta del XIX secolo—una 
valutazione piemontese. (Unione industriale di Torino. Edizioni Minerva 
Tecnica. 1958.) 


The history of the metallurgic industry has never previously been investigated 
so thoroughly or with such technical precision as in this book. It draws mainly 
on materials preserved in the State Archives at Turin, especially letters and 
reports, which have enabled the author to illustrate in detail the conditions 
of the industry not only in Piedmont but also in Italy and Europe generally. 

The work consists of four chapters. The first describes the administration 
of the mines and metal works in Piedmont itself at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The second deals with the mission in N. and C. Europe 
undertaken by the engineer Motta of the Reale Corpo delle Miniere del 
Regno di Sardegna, with the object of learning the techniques of extracting and 
treating metals current in the most developed countries of the time. The third 
chapter is based on a minute description of the mining and metal industry of 
Tuscany, compiled by a member of the Azienda Economica del Ministero 
degli Affari Interni del Regno di Sardegna, who was permitted to visit the 
mines of Elba, the various workshops of Tuscany, and the salt springs of 
Montecerboli and Volterra. In the last chapter the position of the Piedmontese 
industry is examined in relation to that of Italy and Europe. 


G. NATALE 
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Grorcio Mort. La Valdelsa dal 1840 al 1g00. (Milano: Feltrinelli. 1957. Pp. 311. 
L. 2,900.) 


The economic growth and, in even greater detail, the social and political 
movements which took place from 1848 to 1900 in Valdelsa—a Tuscan valley 
formed by the Elsa river, one of the left-side affluents of the Arno—are treated 
in this volume with a very substantial wealth of factual and statistical evidence. 
This has been drawn both from a vast body of secondary printed sources and 
from thorough investigation in local, state, and private archives. 

The book opens with a description of the area around the midcentury. It 
is the author’s contention that, at that time, the economic pattern of Valdelsa 
was fairly representative of the whole of Tuscany: agriculture was then the 
basis of the economy, with most of the population engaged in it, while industry 
was scarcely existent and played a secondary and minor rdéle. Only after 1880 
is it possible to notice a change in this pattern: from that date industry began 
gradually to expand and agriculture to decline; at the same time organized 
labour made its first inroad among the workers. The rapid growth of industrial 
capitalism and the birth of a socialist party in Valdelsa were a natural result 
of this early trend. 

This trend toward industrialization, however, was shortlived and eventually 
gave way to a movement of decline. The two final chapters are devoted to a 
description of the gradual decay of the local manufactures, of the crisis of 1898, 
and of the spreading influence of a popular movement in the following years. 

This book is a sound, critical survey of the social and political changes 
that are typical of a developing region. 


Rome GIANCARLO NATALE 


Annali dell’ Istituto G. Feltrinelli. (Milano: Feltrinelli. 1958. Pp. 438. L. 4000.) 


The purpose of the Feltrinelli Institute is to collect books and documents 
concerning the working-class movement in Italy as well as more general 
aspects of social history, and to organize research in these subjects. In 1958 
the Institute started publication of periodical Annali, which are planned to 
combine studies of particular subjects with editions of documents and biblio- 
graphical reviews. Thus the first section of this first number contains an 
article by F. Della Peruta on Italian socialism between 1875 and 1882 and a 
discussion by G. Procacci of works about the Second International and German 
Social Democracy. The documents published comprise letters and papers 
of Marx for the years 1856-1883, edited by E. Bottigelli, and the correspondence 
of Engels and. Filippo Turati, 1891-5, edited by L. Cortesi. The biblio- 
graphical section consists of a study by Procacci of the communist International 
between the first and the seventh Congress. Altogether the review promises 
to be of great value to students of working-class history. 


C. M. CreoLia 
Man io Rossi Doria. Dieci anni di politica agraria nel Mezzogiorno. (Bari: Laterza. 
1958. Pp. xxxvi + 412. L. 2400.) 


Anyone who is interested in the economic and political events of Southern 
Italy during the first decade after World War II—the revival of the agrarian 
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movement, the new trends in economic policy, progress in the economy as a 
whole and particularly in agriculture—should read this collection of essays 
by a first-rate expert. 

The author first analyses the evolution of southern agriculture during the 
last century and a half, the pattern of land property and production, of rural 
society and of the conditions in which the peasantry lived. Against this his- 
torical background are discussed the various proposals of land reform which 
were set forth at the end of the last war. The features of the economic policy 
actually pursued by the Italian government with a view to fostering the redis- 
tribution of land property, the reform of tenancy contracts and the size of 
public investments, are critically analysed in relation to the changing political 
scene, to the opinions of experts, and to the results so far achieved. The author 
has selected for special discussion the results which have been achieved in 
Calabria. 

He is aware of the necessity of re-examining the legal framework of tenancy 
contracts and of the relations between employers and hired labour as well as 
the work undertaken by the various public agencies such as the Cassa del 
Mezzogiorno and the Enti di Riforma. A point on which he is especially emphatic, 
however, is the need for a greater degree of participation by rural labourers 
in the work of reform. 


Universita degli Studi, Trieste DaNIELE BELTRAMI 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Edited by T. C. Cochran) 


JosePpH DorrMan. The Economic Mind in American Civilization. Vols. IV and V. 
1918-1933. (New York: Viking Press. 1959. Pp. Ixxxviii + 776. $12.50.) 


In these last two volumes of his masterful, five-volume survey of American 
economic thinking, Professor Dorfman shows how post-war depression, eight 
years of false prosperity, and the starkness of the Great Depression tested 
the intellectual fibre of American economists, old and young, conservative 
or radical, neo-classical or institutional. Confronted with unfamiliar and 
unexpected changes, challenged by the heresies of amateur economists, 
importuned by beleaguered politicians urgently seeking advice, and harassed 
by internecine disputes and disagreements, it is understandable why it was 
once said that ‘if you laid all the economists end to end they would reach no 
conclusion’. But Dorfman indulges in no such flippancy. His task is much too 
serious, since he is earnestly trying to appraise the rdle of the economists in 
formulating more useful and realistic economic theory and in helping to 
shape constructive public policy. 

His methodology is simple yet wholly adequate. Dividing the 1918-1933 
time span into two periods (“The Era of Adjustment and Progress, 1918-1929" 
and ‘The Great Depression, 1929-1933’) he first describes each period in 
short, historical chapters. These essays (Chapters I, II, HI and XXI) are 
models of factual compression, and testify to his exacting research. For not 
only is the performance (or mal-performance) of the economy described, but 
there is also very neatly explained the popular reaction to economic trends, 
the recommendations of legislators and government officials, and the attitudes 
of financial journalists, jurists, bankers, businessmen, educators, political 
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scientists, trade-unionists and farmers. Once having provided a stage-setting 
for each of his periods, Dorfman then addresses himself to the more difficult 
task of evaluating the effect of boom and depression, of vibrant prosperity 
and mass unemployment, on the thinking of professional and amateur 
economists, not neglecting the radicals, social philosophers, ‘technocrats’ or 
theologians who proffered counsel. The professional economists are generally 
segregated into ‘the elders’ (eg. Taussig, Ely, Seligman) and a younger group 
(eg. J. M. Clark, Knight, Lubin). But this is not the really basic grouping that 
Dorfman relies on for his critical analysis, which calls for more homogeneous 
clusterings of thinkers in terms of their responses to contemporaneous problems. 
By this means he dramatizes the disagreements about business cycles and 
national planning, or the fierce controversies over managed currency. Patiently 
and succinctly, he summarizes the views of dozens of economists who par- 
ticipated in these unprecedented intellectual interchanges. 

Who receive the laurel crowns for temperate and judicious views, and for 
wise counsel to troubled policy-makers? David Friday, Walter W. Stewart, 
John Maurice Clark, Earnest M. Patterson, Paul Douglas, John R. Commons, 
Winfield Riefler and James Harvey Rogers among the professionals; Isaac 
M. Rubinow, William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings among the non- 
gildsmen. But there are words of praise for many others: for the cautious 
oldsters (Taussig, Hollander, A. A. Young), for institutional economists 
(Tugwell, Walton Hamilton), for pioneers in quantitative economics (Wesley 
Mitchall) agricultural economics (Black, Nourse), industrial relations (Barnett, 
Slichter) or demography (Willcox). Indeed Dorfman may have been too 
generous with his praise and too hesitant to condemn stubbornness, narrow 
viewpoints and sheer bad judgement. He even forgives Irving Fisher for insisting 
after the stock-market crash that stock prices were not too high because ‘he 
had so much company’ in his errors! 

Altogether these volumes are excellent. One wonders, however, why 
Dorfman chose to end his study in 1933 rather than in 1935 or 1936 when 
New Deal policies had gradually crystallized and when Keynesian ideas had 
begun to take root and influence the trend of macro-economic thought. 
Nor can one refrain from thinking that some penetrating thinkers have been 
overlooked; Abbot P. Usher, for example, whose study of invention is surely 
a major contribution, goes unnoticed. Yet one cannot expect so huge a canvas 
to be perfect in every square centimetre. The wonder is that there are so few 
omissions, and that these complex two volumes are marred by so few printer’s 
errors (vide pp. 222, 225). 

Dorfman has decided to end his great work with these last two volumes 
because he fears he is too near to present day currents of thought to be ade- 
quately objective. We must, of course, accept his judgement, but not without 
a ace regret that we cannot look forward to another of his rich and searching 
studies. 


School of Advanced International Studies, The Johns Hopkins University 
E. A. J. JoHNson 


Joun J. Murray. The Heritage of the Middle West. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1958. Pp. xiv + 303. $4.00.) 


This Is the second recent attempt to assess the contributions of the West to 
American life and institutions. Where the first (Walker D. Wyman and Clifton 
B. Kroeber. The Frontier in Perspective. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
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Wisconsin Press. 1957) was partly concerned with applying the frontier 
concept of American Western history to other portions of the world, including 
the ancient Mediterranean, Russia and China, in addition to the expected 
analysis of the merits of the Turner thesis itself, the volume under review is a 
potpourri of papers that deal with limited aspects of the Middle West, par- 
ticularly Iowa. Because the lectures were delivered at Coe College, Iowa, 
some of the contributors seem to have felt it necessary to particularize their 
analyses by concentrating upon the state where the ‘Tall Corn Grows’. This 
emphasis is fruitful in an examination of the notion of Iowa as the Garden of 
America but is not as helpful in studying utopian colonies. Iowa had such 
communities but they have affected the heritage of the Middle West but 
little. European immigrant contributions to western culture come in for 
emphasis, particularly those of the German, English, Irish, Scandinavian 
and Slavic groups, while the New York-New Englanders, whose contributions 
earlier Turnerians glorified so persuasively, receive little space. No longer is 
the emphasis upon the lonely pioneer creating his farm remote from settlement, 
dependent upon his own capacity to build, plough, market and provide his own 
veterinary assistance to his livestock and medical and nursing care to his 
family; the new urban communities come in for adequate consideration and 
it is in them that the seeds of democracy appear to have flourished as much 
as on the wilderness frontier. Western literature and higher education and a 
wide ranging chapter on art complete the book. There is understanding, good 
judgement and some effective writing in this symposium, but little that is novel. 


Cornell University Pau. W. GaTEs 


Lewis H. Kummer. Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy 1789-1958. (Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1959. Pp. 337. $5.00.) 


This is a short history of the long career and sudden demise of the belief in 
the all-pervasive beneficence of a balanced budget. According to Kimmel, the 
history of fiscal policy falls into three distinct periods. Up to the Civil War, 
politicians and economists were almost without exception in favour of a balanced 
budget. Even Hamilton appears to have belonged to this school although he 
did occasionally play truant. From the Civil War to the 1930’s, allegiance to 
fiscal orthodoxy was still almost universal, although laissez faire in general 
had lost many of its adherents. As late as the great depression, belief in a 
balanced budget was still high among the homely virtues, and it is well to 
recall that the deficits of the early Roosevelt years were not planned. But then 
in the late 1930’s, came the great revolution, and today, according to Kimmel, 
belief in the balanced budget is as dead as any economic doctrine can ever 
be. It is quite apparent that Kimmel does not mourn the loss. 
Kimmel’s study helps to fill one of the remaining gaps in American financial 
history. It is, moreover, interestingly written. But it has its weaknesses. The 
story is linked to presidential rather than financial administrations—with 
occasional strange results. Millard Fillmore gets more space than Albert 
Gallatin, and Warren Harding more than Andrew Mellon. The allocation 
of space among the different periods is also unfortunate. The years before 
1930, about which precious little has been written, receive less space than the 
years since 1930, about which many reams have already been written. 
Kimmel apparently relied mostly on secondary sources, and even here, 
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there are important omissions. Unfortunately, there is no bibliography, but 
there is the usual plethora of interminable footnotes that confound Brookings 
Institution publications. 


New York University H. E. Krooss 


Frank THIstLETHWAITE. The Anglo-American Connection in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. viii + 222. 36s.) 

Curron K. YEARLEY, JR. Britons in American Labor: A History of the Influence 
of the United Kingdom Immigrants on American Labor, 1620-1914. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXXV, No. 1, 1957. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1957. 
Pp. ix + 332. N.P.) 


These two studies have much in common. Both are concerned with connexions 
between the United States and the United Kingdom in the nineteenth century; 
both attempt to trace the influence of ideas, particularly ideas about political 
and social institutions, across the Atlantic; both look at the history of the 
period from the standpoint of men and their impact on events; and while 
agnostics and atheists intrude from time to time, the actors in both stories are 
mainly inspired by Evangelical Christianity. The two works even have some 
personnel in common: John Cluer, Thomas Devyr and Robert Owen. Yet 
the volumes are complementary rather than competing. 

Mr Thistlethwaite’s book, which originated as a series of lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania, deals with the Atlantic connexion from 1815 
to the outbreak of the American Civil War. His thesis is that this was a mutually 
interacting connexion in which reformers on both sides of the ocean influenced 
each other. Whereas the British could be more dogmatic and aggressive on 
the issue of slavery, the work of Horace Mann could operate as a standard 
for British educational reformers, and American political and social insti- 
tutions as an inspiration for British radicals. But in these, as in matters of 
temperance, peace and women’s rights, the interchange was never entirely 
in one direction. 

Mr Thistlethwaite argues that the American Civil War ended this phase 
in Anglo-American relations and finds the results of the early connexion in the 
sympathy which certain sections of the British people had for the Northern 
‘cause’. Mr Yearley’s book provides substantial evidence that Britain at least 
continued to furnish leadership and ideas to American reformers in the latter 
part of the century. Mr Thistlethwaite sees his connexion as reaching its 
apotheosis im the career of Richard Cobden who gathered all the disparate 
elements of the early nineteenth century humanitarian impulse into the free 
trade movement. But, as Mr Yearley clearly shows, the flow of ideas, at least 
from the United Kingdom to the United States, did not stop there: in the 
fields of trade unions and co-operation Americans continued to look to Britain 
for guidance, and though it is not part of his thesis, there was surely some flow 
in the other direction va Henry George and the Knights of Labour, for example. 
There is even an interesting parallel between the idea of the 1840’s to kill 
slavery by strengthening trade ties with the wheat-growing middle west 
through free trade and the idea of the 1870's to end competitive capitalism 
through a grand-scale trading co-operative alliance between the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the Mississippi Valley. 
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Perhaps a clue as to why Mr Thistlethwaite’s story should end in 1860 lies 
in the differing personnel of the reform movements of the two periods. ‘The 
connexion of the early period was a wealthy middle-class philanthropic 
link. Mr Thistlethwaite quotes a writer in the Edinburgh Review in 1840: “The 
slight peculiarities, both of habit and mind which appear to characterize well- 
educated Americans of the Eastern states are more nearly to be matched among 
the higher classes of dissenters in the great provincial towns of England than 
anywhere else’. The people whom Yearley writes about were mainly lower 
middle class or skilled artisan by status or origin. This change in the personnel 
and content of the Anglo-American connexion merits further exploration. 
Peter Sinclair, who went to Britain during the Civil War to preach the Northern 
cause, emigration and the Illinois Central Railroad to temperance societies 
and other associations of ladies and gentlemen, changed his policy when he 
found a more receptive audience among trade unionists. 

Both writers are chiefly concerned with the careers of certain agitators. 
Yearley subtitles his book, ‘The Influence of Immigrants on the United 
States’, but it is surely a loose definition of immigration which includes visits 
of such people as Alexander MacDonald, Anthony J. Mundella and George 
Jacob Holyoake to the United States of America. 

Neither book contains much economic history. Mr Thistlethwaite places 
his reformers in a firm background of the flow of capital, credit, migrants and 
trade between Britain and America in this early period, but he adds little 
that is new in this part of his work; in fact, he adds little that he has not 
himself told us elsewhere. The economic background is thinner and, on the 
whole, inadequately considered in Yearley’s book. Some attention is paid to 
the effect of economic fluctuations upon the prospects of reforms and panaceas, 
but other equally important economic factors are ignored. He appears to 
have overlooked a number of recent as well as standard works on the history 
of trade unions and co-operatives, consideration of which might have saved 
him from some crudities in interpretation. Mr Yearley accepts the Webbian 
monolithic view of British trade unions in the Junta period, and at times 
appears to suffer from the same confusions about instruments of co-operation 
which the individuals he studied harboured. He pays inadequate attention 
to the meaning of the term arbitration to late nineteenth century trade 
unionists, and regards the benefit or insurance problems of miners as similar 
to those of, say, carpenters. 

Of course, both writers come up against the inevitable difficulty, in such 
studies, of assessing the influence of ideas. Mr Thistlethwaite’s greater success 
in this respect reveals his maturer understanding of the economies and societies 
of which he writes. 


London School of Economics CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


Rosert S. Hunt. Law and Locomotives: The Impact of the Railroad on Wisconsin 
Law in the Nineteenth Century. (Madison: The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 1958. Pp. xiv + 292. $6.50.) 


This is a lucid and important book. It presents half a dozen functional case 
studies of the impact of railroads on a naive midwestern state that throughout 
the 1850-90 period was unequipped, virtually powerless, and at times reluctant 
adequately to control the lustily growing railways so absolutely essential to 
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its economic growth. The events described all took place in Wisconsin and 
were in themselves important to the development of that commonwealth. 
But their significance far transcends the state’s boundaries, for in revealing 
the motives and methods of rail entrepreneurs, the reactions of the various 
branches of government and, most importantly, the attitudes of the people 
generally, they reflect the situation of the whole Middle West during this 
period. Therein lies the basic value of this book. 

Mr Hunt’s choice of subjects is wisely made. He discusses, in as many 
chapters, (1) Byron Kilbourn’s all-too-successful attempt to ‘purchase’ from 
the Legislature of 1856 a land grant for the LaCrosse and Milwaukee; (2) the 
farm mortgage imbroglio 1850-63; (3) the railways’ relations with individuals 
and government 1858-74 and (4) 1875-90; (5) the impact and aftermath of 
the harsh Potter Law of 1874, and (6) the railways’ domination of decision- 
making within the state from 1850 through 1890. Each chapter is organized 
into a clear, non-technical exposition of the facts in each case followed by an 
interpretive analysis of the principles and practices involved and their effect 
on the state’s economic and legal development. In these interpretive sections 
Hunt (who uses throughout, with generous acknowledgement, Frederick 
Merk’s classic The Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War Decade 
as a springboard) explains convincingly just why the community, so anxious 
to have its railroads and to control them too, was, at the expense of the latter, 
simply unable to achieve both objectives at once. 

This is a thoughtful, closely-reasoned book, laden with amply-documented 
facts (there are 109 pages of notes and citations) and, so far as I can discover, 
free of polemics or partisanship. On the other hand, and purely from necessity, 
it is based primarily on public records, particularly court cases; consequently 
it does not pretend to be definitive. In fact, the closing paragraph is at once 
a measure of the author’s scrupulous fairness and a challenge to the railways 
and the historians who write about them. “The full story of this tremendous 
development’, concludes Hunt, ‘cannot be told until corporate minute books, 
business records, and lawyers’ files are opened up to historians. Generalizations, 
therefore, must be guarded; at best they can be no more than informed guesses 
respecting the details of this growth, development, and day-to-day operation 
of private government. It seems safe to say, however, that during this period 
of Wisconsin history the corporate community lived pretty much apart from 
formal agencies of law or that it found formal agencies of law to be useful 
tools in the pursuit of its own specific objectives’. (p. 175). 

For historians of the West, political scientists, lawyers, and, of course, railway 
historians, this book will prove valuable and thought-provoking. 


Burlington Lines R. C. OvERTON 


GerorcE J. KueHni. The Wisconsin Business Corporation. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. x + 284. $6.50.) 


Kuehnl’s volume is essentially a study in legal history. Its source materials 
as the author states in the preface, are ‘almost exclusively the principal working 
tools of the Wisconsin lawyer: the session laws, the statutes, the supreme court 
reports and the legislative journals’. Newspapers have been drawn upon, as 
well, of course, as many secondary sources. As Kuehn] himself points out, this 
study ‘merely lays the ground work for a broader exploration of the business 
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corporation as it functioned, succeeded, failed and affected the lives of sub- 
stantially everyone in the community’. : 

The book covers business corporations created by the Michigan territorial 
legislature in the ‘Wisconsin area’ (1821-1835), by the Territory of Wisconsin 
(1836-1848), and by the State of Wisconsin (1848-1871). Tables provide 
annual data on incorporations by special acts and under general laws for the 
full period of half a century. One of the most interesting sections of the book 
is that which deals with the dual incorporation system. While from the date 
of statehood the constitution seemingly eliminated the special charter and 
while general incorporation laws were available for the chartering of almost 
every kind of business enterprise, special acts continued to be used extensively 
to bring corporations into existence. For the period 1848 to 1871, Kuenhl shows 
that 143 Wisconsin business corporations were created under general laws and 
1,130 by special acts. This one to eight ratio is particularly surprising in the 
light of the popular resentment against special privilege. Why the special 
charter was used is made clear, as well as the course of the fight to eliminate it. 

The book is filled with details; it is most difficult, except here and there, 
for the reader to get the feeling that he has grasped any picture of development. 
Yet, within the framework that the author fixed for himself, the volume is a 
good one. It will be valuable, for example, to any scholar who tries to write a 
general history of the corporation in the United States. The book well merits a 
place on the growing shelf of histories devoted largely or entirely to corpor- 
ation development in particular states. Such volumes may now be brought 
together for at least Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Johns Hopkins University G. HEBERTON EVANs, JR. 


P. L. Payne and L. E. Davis. The Savings Bank of Baltimore, 1818-1866. A 
Historical and Analytical Study. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1956. Pp. 188. $3.00.) 


Here is microcosmos with a vengeance! The Anglo-American authors of this 
meticulously executed study have devoted to the early years of a mutual 
savings bank a wealth of analysis rarely lavished upon weightier institutions. 
With Professor Kuznets at their statistical elbows, they have laid out tables 
and graphs and cycles to illuminate both banking and macroeconomic 
questions. The value of their conclusions is limited by the lack of comparable 
studies; Messrs Payne and Davis show that they should be worthwhile. 

The Boston bank was the third of its kind; the authors regard it as reasonably 
representative. They describe lucidly its progress—in contrast with its nearest 
English counterpart, the staid Trustee Savings Bank—from organized piggy 
bank to quasi-commercial bank. (Incidentally, in stating that savings banks 
cannot create money, they forget that they activate idle balances.) After 
analysing some six thousand loans, they conclude that the bank ‘played a 
significant, if minor role in providing capital for the early industrial develop- 
ment of Baltimore’. They search for savings cycles, although they are silent 
about the consumption function. ae eee 

This book is primarily for students of American financial institutions, but 
it may stimulate English readers to reflect upon our lack of surveys of 
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nineteenth century savings, and also on the absence of facilities comparable 
with those of mutual savings banks for providing local capital. 


London School of Economics L. S. PRESSNELL 


Atrrep Giaze Situ, Jr. Economic Readjustment of An Old Cotton State: South 
Carolina, 1820-1860. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1958. 


Pp. vii + 239. $5.00.) 


Mr Smith has studied an important aspect of economic development—rather 
overlooked in recent investigations of economic growth—relating to the 
readjustments within one area of a region, or nation, that result from the 
effects of competition of other, better-endowed areas. He has selected a 
prominent historic example. 

Following upon the invention of the cotton gin, South Carolina experienced 
rapid growth and exceptional prosperity until 1820 and thereafter suffered 
stagnation for two or more decades and regained only a modest prosperity 
during the ten or fifteen years immediately prior to the Civil War in 1861. 
The economic stagnation after 1820 resulted basically from the severe decline 
in cotton prices and the failure of the Port of Charleston, the hub of South 
Carolina’s commercial and financial life, to benefit significantly from the 
rapid growth of southern cotton exports. There developed a considerable 
outward migration of white population, slaves, and capital, which became a 
matter of grievous concern in the state and produced many prescriptions and 
programmes designed to remedy the adverse condition. Mr Smith presents a 
clear analysis of this emigration of resources and then devotes major attention 
to economic readjustment in four primary segments of the state’s economy— 
agriculture, manufacturing, internal improvements, and banking. 

Significant contributions of the study are the following: (a) the popular 
policy of agricultural ‘diversification’ actually developed into a programme 
of farm and plantation self-sufficiency; (b) manufactures, which never were 
popular, failed to achieve significance for want of markets; (c) the internal 
improvement programme, long dominated by Charleston’s grandiose am- 
bitions on the one hand and thwarted by political divisions on the other, 
only achieved a modest success in the 1850’s when it finally was tailored to the 
needs of the internal sections of the state; and (d) the banking policy— 
controlled throughout by Charleston merchants—although it achieved an 
exemplary record for solvency, never lent a genuinely helping hand in the 
solution of the state’s basic problems of readjustment. South Carolina remained 
an economy of commercial agriculture and therefore found its pathway to 
readjustment primarily in improved agricultural methods, the development 
of marketing institutions that served its own staple production, a much 
lessened rate of growth, and a lower level of profits. 

The author also presents some helpful insights into the development of 
administrative organization in public business. The state’s experience with 
internal improvement projects constituted an important proving ground for 
the development of large-scale organizations of both public and private 
enterprise during this period. 

A summary chapter would have been helpful. The high position in manu- 
factures that South Carolina has attained in recent years suggests that the 
state’s major economic ‘readjustment’ at last may have taken place. It is to 
be hoped that Mr Smith will carry his studies down to the present time. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Mi.ton §. HEatu 
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LEONARD J. ARRINGTON. Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter- 
day Saints 1830-1900. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. xvili + 534. $9.00.) 


This study describes and analyses Mormon economic institutions and policies 
from their beginnings to the turn of the twentieth century, after which the 
church’s economic réle became largely that of the rentier capitalist with a 
social, educational and ecclesiastical mission. Members of that faith displayed 
great devotion to the goals of the pioneer church—the gathering, the Mormon 
village, unique property institutions, economic independence, and the theo- 
cratic Kingdom. In seeking to realize these, they pursued a complicated and 
shifting programme, which the author has presented in detail but always with 
clarity and attention to the broader purposes that motivated such activity. 
As a result, much of the controversy that has marked previous writing on the 
subject need no longer confuse those who seek an understanding of Mormon 
policies and programmes. 

Moreover, Arrington has noted the broader inplications of Mormon 
economic activities. He points out possible influences stemming from early- 
day New England economic policies, from Jacksonian communitarian concepts, 
and from ideas gleaned by Mormon missionaries and converts in Europe. 
In spite of remarkable devotion and effort to perpetuate a co-operative and 
self-sufficient commonwealth harmonizing with such ideas, the church ulti- 
mately had to recognize the necessity of making adjustments to the highly 
integrated, market-oriented economy of the modern world. Its programme 
was distinctive primarily in scale, in the success achieved in spite of serious 
obstacles, and in the intensity of application and continuity of policy over an 
extended period. Although seemingly anachronistic in many respects, the 
Mormon story illustrates the influence that religion can exert on economics, 
the possible effectiveness of central planning, the use of public works for 
economic cushioning, and many other ideas of current interest. Indeed, 
Arrington concludes his book with the statement that: “The design of the 
Kingdom, once despised as backward, is now part of the heritage which 
Americans are passing on to governments and peoples in many parts of the 
world’. (P. 412). 

Based on long study of voluminous materials, this book has the virtues of 
intensive research and mature deliberation. Its footnotes and critical biblio- 
graphy will prove indispensable to those wishing to pursue additional study 
in the field. Although some scholars may disagree with Arrington’s sympathetic 
portrayal of the Mormon story and at places may wish to assign a different 
weight to some of the influences mentioned by him, his account has the 
scholarly virtue of providing the means by which such modifications can be 
constructed. All will have to recognize the scholarly, penetrating and provo- 
cative nature of this important book. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


J. Srantey Criark. The Oil Century: From the Drake Well to the Conservation Era. 
(University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, Oklahoma. 1958. Pp. xx + 
280. $3.95.) 

This is purportedly a one volume history of the American Petroleum industry, 

but most of the material is heavily weighted on crude oil production and the 
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activities associated with it (which often involve considerable ‘human’ drama). 
Indeed the book borders on being purely a popular account of random events 
in the history of crude oil production. As such, however, the volume does 
have its moments; but the literature of petroleum is rich with social history 
of the early days of oil and Clark does not succeed in telling this story any 
more dramatically, nor does he add any new substantive interpretations. 

Viewed as a scholarly study of the development of the American Petroleum 
industry the book is very far short of adequate. There is virtually no economic 
analysis of the more important topics in the industry’s growth and development 
and the author’s descriptive accuracy (as well as the readability of the volume 
as a whole) suffers from extended use of lengthy and undigested quotations 
from contemporary authorities. In the period before 1900, in particular, the 
author makes no attempt to include the influence which the illuminating 
oil heritage in the United States and England had upon the development of 
the incipient petroleum industry. Nor does he consider analytically the 
conditions that gave rise to the Standard Oil Trust. Similarly the implications 
for change in the structure of the petroleum industry which came with the 
development of new and prolific crude reserves at the turn of the century 
receive only scant attention. Significant consideration to the réle of mass 
marketing in the early and later stages of the industry’s development (for 
fuel oil, kerosene, and gasoline), the influence of different qualities and 
geographic location of crude on the refining segment of the industry, and 
the ebb and flow in the nature of consumer demand for refined petroleum 
products, also would have helped Clark’s discussion. 

In the period after 1935 when effective conservation methods and ratable 
taking of crude oil by refiners became operative, Clark also fails to analyse 
the effects this system may have on the prices of crude and refined products 
or on the entry conditions affecting the structure and performance of the 
American industry as a whole. 


Northwestern University, Evanston R. L. ANDREANO 


Oscar E. ANDERSON, JR. The Health of a Nation: Harvey W. Wiley and the Fight 
Jor Pure Food. (Published for the University of Cincinnati by the University 
of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. x + 333. $6.00.) 


‘I realize that at best I only have about 20 years to finish my life work, whatever 
it is to be, and I am allowing no grass to grow under my feet’. So in 1898 
wrote Harvey W. Wiley, who was destined to become the central figure in 
the fight for pure food legislation in the United States. Although Wiley could 
not realize it then, the necessary coincidence for his personal success of the 
times and the man lay just around the corner. By 1903 Progressivism would 
become a dynamic force in American life. Then, for a decade and more, 
social and economic reforms of many kinds would be marshalled against 
the problems caused by industrialism, immigration, and urbanism. Led by 
the determination of middle-class Americans to restore something of the older 
promise of individualistic opportunity and decent living, the Progressives 
wielded their weapons of exposition and protest. Their cry was directed 
against the abuses of entrenched economic privilege aligned with corrupt, 
inhumane, or ineffective government. Their goal was to enhance the general 
welfare. Their tool was the regulatory state. y 
Many persons and organized groups took part in the struggle for regulation 
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of foods and pharmaceuticals. Theodore Roosevelt, in whose administration 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act was passed in 1906, gave the measure his 
support, and characteristically took full credit for so popular an achievement. 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, with its sickening revelations of the meat-packing 
industry, touched off an outburst of public indignation. Mark Sullivan’s 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams’ muckraking articles swelled the tide, as did 
Edward Bok’s editorial crusade in The Ladies’ Home Journal. However, as 
Professor Anderson demonstrates in The Health of a Nation, the ‘vital role’ in 
the long endeavour to protect consumers of foods and patent medicines was 
played by Dr Harvey W. Wiley, for twenty-nine years Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture. ‘The enactment of the law 
of 1906 was the pinnacle of Wiley’s career, but for six years more he cam- 
paigned emotionally and sensationally to administer the law as he believed 
Congress had intended. So energetically did he crusade in his armour of the 
people’s defender that he almost precipitated another Ballinger-Pinchot 
affair for the hapless Taft administration. 

This book is not a biography in the literary tradition. Its style is so humdrum 
that Wiley’s electrifying personality is all but lost to view. What remains, 
however, is a substantial addition to the growing bibliography of Progressi- 
vism and the history of governmental regulation of business enterprise. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR P. DuDDEN 


Puitip Tarr. The A.F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the Merger. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pp. xii + 499. $7.50.) 


Seventy-five years of independent existence as the only surviving, major 
federation of crafts and industrial unions in the United States, the railway 
brotherhoods excepted, came to an end in December 1955, when the last 
convention of the American Federation of Labor ratified the merger agreement 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. After two decades of turmoil 
and bitter rivalry, the leadership of America’s traditional labour movement 
had made peace with the depression-born C.I.O. A new confederation hence- 
forth, the A.F. of L.-C.1.O. (surely a marriage of equals!), would represent 
most of the organized labourers in the United States. It is the history of 
the A.F. of L. until the merger agreement that Professor Taft has completed 
here in his second of two volumes. 

The same general approbation can be applied to this second volume as to 
the first. It is a product of scholarly diligence founded on primary materials, 
especially the official records of the American Federation of Labor. Both of 
Professor Taft’s volumes on the A.F. of L. in fact belong in reference libraries 
purporting to afford coverage for recent United States history. While the 
earlier volume carried the Federation’s history to the death of its central 
figure, Samuel Gompers, the second volume accounts for the more recent 
past. Touched upon herein are the A.F. of L.’s responses to technological 
change and business prosperity in the twenties, to depression in the thirties 
thawed by the friendly warmth of the New Deal, to industrial unionism and 
the C.I.O., to the brilliance and blusterings of John L. Lewis, to war, govern- 
mental regulation, Communism, jurisdictional disputes, and racketeering. 

Unfavourable reaction to this second volume, as to the first, must emphasize 
its shallowness of analysis and its mediocrity of style. Interpretation essential 
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for comprehension is almost invariably left to the reader to supply. Certain 
chapters (‘Membership, Income, Attitudes, and Problems’, for example) 
resemble sequences of ill-digested notes. Throughout, written history seems to 
be conceived of as a compendium of all the facts in the files, the great together 
with the small, the total effect topographically flat lacking either readability 
or significant contours or both. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR P, DUDDEN 


Grertrupe Bancrorr. The American Labor Force: Its Growth and Changing Com- 
position. (For the Social Science Research Council in Cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. N.Y.: Wiley; 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1958. Pp. 256. $7.50.) 


The labour-force volume in the 1950 census monograph series concentrates on 
trends since 1940 and on the reasons for changing patterns of behaviour in the 
American labour market. It is notable for lucid writing in a field where 
technical jargon too often does duty for English. 

After describing the ‘economically active’ population as of 1956, Miss 
Bancroft takes as her starting point John Durand’s basic study of trends from 
1890 to 1940, and extends his major series to 1955. She then discusses recent 
changes in participation, in the part-time labour force, and in family em- 
ployment patterns, and concludes with four projections of the labour force 
to 1975. Combining decennial census data with materials from intercensal 
sample surveys intensifies the usual need for close attention to technical 
matters, which fill 50 appendix pages indispensable to the specialist; biblio- 
graphy and basic tables require 53 pages. 

The emphasis is on developments at the national level and reasons for them; 
area analysis is not stressed. Systematic treatment of the economics of the 
labour supply is not attempted, although we get considerable economic and 
demographic information bearing on the problem (including some evidence 
against the Douglas hypothesis that labour-force participation by women is 
inversely related to the level of male earnings). 

To collect, select, and organize coherently data from the censuses and the 
current surveys, plus special tabulations not before published, is a major 
service; so is the continuation of Durand’s series. Miss Bancroft’s outstanding 
contribution, however, lies in her analysis of the part-time labour force and of 
family employment patterns, two topics here broadly treated for the first time, 
and currently of much interest because they yield clues to spectacular changes 
in labour-force patterns: for example, the increasing tendency of married 
women to enter the labour market can only be explained in terms of why 
people work part time and how family employment decisions are made. 


University of Pennsylvania Caro P. BRAINERD 


S. N. Wurrney. Antitrust Policies. American Experience in 20 Industries. (Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1958. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii + 560, 541. $10.00.) 


These two volumes continue a series of studies financed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund on monopoly problems and remedies. Notable preceding 
studies in the series were Stocking and Watkins, Monopoly and Free Enterprise 
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(1951), Cartels In Action (1946). The present work undertakes to appraise the 
effectiveness of the antitrust laws by examining the competitive structure 
and business performance of 20 major industries. Except for cotton textiles, 
an industry brought within the scope of the study by the author’s criterion 
for obtaining an unbiased sample of American business, each of the selected 
industries has been the subject of significant antitrust litigation. 

Dr Whitney’s studies capably digest vast amounts of economic and legal 
information. They will, therefore, be useful to students, statesmen and others 
who may require an account of business organization in the Twentieth Century, 
an account which is relatively compact but still reflects the tremendous 
diversity of structure and practice in different fields. 

There can be no doubt that Dr Whitney, who has now become Chief 
Economist of the Federal Trade Commission, thinks well of the antitrust laws. 
However, he frequently appears to admire them for their weakness, as when 
he speaks approvingly of their réle in the steel business, while acknowledging 
that there is little price competition: ‘[The antitrust laws] do not, nor would 
it necessarily be desirable if they could, create unrestricted competition in 
steel’. (P. 329). Observing that the antitrust laws have not had ‘a strong 
direct impact’ in the automobile business, he adds, ‘concentration of output 
[has] contributed to outstanding economic performance’. (P. 522). In general 
Dr Whitney’s analyses of individual industries proceed from description to 
conclusion with little in the way of connecting argument; and the judgements 
made seem highly subjective. 

However—and this is an outstanding virtue of this work, and a tribute to 
the author’s courage and integrity—there is a 54-page appendix in which 
invited critics uninhibitedly express their disagreements on the methodology 
and conclusions of each case study. Moreover, in Chapter 24, the Committee 
on Antitrust Policy of the Twentieth Century Fund, under whose sponsorship 
the project was carried out, writes a wry little report, commenting on the 
‘impossibility of verifying results with certainty and isolating the effects of 
the antitrust laws from those of other influences ...’ The Committee calls for 
more research—the need for that is, of course, the one unchallengeable and 
unvarying product of any social science investigation—but considering the 
scope of this one, it is hard to envisage any future investigation which will 
more convincingly appraise. Could it be that such an appraisal is beyond 
solution by ‘research’, like the choice of one’s religion, politics, or wife? 


University of Pennsylvania Louis B. SCHWARTZ 


LesteR V. CHANDLER. Benjamin Strong, Central Banker. (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution. Pp. x + 495. $6.00.) 


Professor Chandler has written the definitive biography of one of the major 
financial leaders of the 1920’s and has also added greatly to our knowledge 
of the development of the Federal Reserve System during its first 15 years. 
Benjamin Strong was the president (then called Governor) of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank from its opening in November 1914 until his death in 
1928. As such he was the most influential person in the System. Paradoxically 
this was partly because it was the intention of the 1913 Act to set up a dozen 
regional central banks and break up New York City’s financial monopoly. 
But the Federal Reserve Board had neither the clear authority nor the leaders 
to assume control, whereas Strong, head of the largest bank, had the personality, 
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ability and vision to become the leader. Strong’s many admirers contend 
sometimes that if he had lived longer, he would have been able to moderate 
if not avoid the 1929 crash. His enemies place much of the blame for the 1929 
crash on him saying he was more preoccupied with Europe’s financial welfare 
than with curbing speculation at home. This biography supplies ample 
evidence to support both schools of thought, although Chandler is clearly 
an admirer of Strong. 

Nearly half of the book is quotations, occasionally several pages long, from 
Strong’s letters, speeches and memoranda. This might be tiresome if both 
author and biographee were not such clear writers. The result is a vivid 
picture of the personality of Strong and some of his contemporaries and at 
the same time a convincing historical document. 

The Federal Reserve Act, being the result of many compromises, was 
vaguely worded. Thus the new System’s self-appointed leader had to hold 
the confidence of its National Bank members, gain that of the state banks to 
encourage their membership, set many precedents that would strengthen the 
System, and build up enough gold reserves to make the System a financial 
power. Strong accomplished all these goals and at the same time dealt with 
one major emergency after another, such as helping New York become a 
world money market, financing World War I, curbing the 1919-20 speculative 
boom and yet co-operating with the Treasury, and handling the 1920-21 
panic, liquidation and depression. He had mixed success but he learned much 
from the experience. Modern Federal Reserve policy took form rapidly in the 
1921-24 period which saw the first wide use here of open market operations. 

More than half of this biography deals with the leadership of Strong and 
Montagu Norman of the Bank of England in restoring the gold standard 
(often the weak gold exchange standard) in one European nation after another 
(England in 1925, France in 1926, Italy in 1927). There was no Monetary 
Fund then, isolationism was strong, and the spirit of international co-operation 
was less developed than it is today. Against this background the joint efforts 
of Strong and Norman properly appear as financial statesmanship of a high 
order. But in making credit plentiful and keeping discount rates low by means 
of open market buying operations, Strong did more than help Europe go 
back to gold; he also opened the way to stock market speculation. It was a 
calculated risk and Strong rationalized that with more nations on gold the 
surplus credit would soon be absorbed. By 1927 the major nations had resumed 
the gold standard, speculation and then, temporarily, recession were problems 
to be dealt with, and Strong’s health was failing. He remarked in August 
1927 that the policy of the System must not ‘degenerate simply to regulating 
the affairs of gamblers’ (p. 444). He fell very sick in February 1928, retired 
in August and died in October 1928. No leader succeeded him. Between 
June 1928 and October 1929 stock market prices rose more than in the pre- 
ceding four years. 

Students of the evolution of Federal Reserve policies and those of the 
history of gold standard resumptions should be delighted with the wealth 
and clarity of the detail on developments in the 1920’s. Conservatives will 
not agree that Strong needed to compromise quite so much as he did with the 
principles of the gold standard (it never was completely automatic) and of 
self-liquidating paper. Professor Chandler has made a major contribution to 
American and European financial history of the 1920’s. 


University of Illinois Donatp L. KEMMERER 
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SIDNEY CorTTLe and Tate Wuirman. Corporate Earning Power and Market 
Valuation 1935-1955. (Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. 201. $12.50.) 


The purpose of this volume is, in its authors’ words, ‘to develop in a consistent 
manner factual information which can be used by investors and others as 
industry “‘yardsticks” both in appraising the performance and valuation of 
companies within a specific industry and in appraising that industry in terms 
of other industries’ (p. 4).'To that end, data drawn from the public reports 
of 151 American corporations, grouped into 33 ‘industries’ and five ‘industry 
groups’, were manipulated in various ways to yield information on earning 
power and market values of common stock over a 20-year period. To be 
specific, there are 77 tables and 52 charts containing time-series both for 
industries and industry groups of such ratios as earnings to total capital, 
earnings to common-stock capital, earnings to price of common stock, percentage 
of earnings paid out in dividends, dividend yields, and market value to book 
value of common stock. 

Devoted almost entirely to these statistical tabulations, the book contains 
a minimum of exposition. By design the analysis is purely descriptive; no 
effort has been made to interpret the findings, much less to explore their 
theoretical implications. It may be presumed, however, that a companion 
volume will be forthcoming later; such an undertaking is, we are told, ‘a 
future task to which we hope to set ourselves’ (p. 4). 

Taken on its own terms, the study represents a valuable contribution to 
the literature on corporations and their financial performance through time. 
For obvious reasons, its contents will be of greatest interest to investment 
analysts and corporate managers. But the collected data should also prove 
useful to economic historians and theoreticians, particularly those concerned 
with the relationship between cyclical fluctuations and corporation finance. 


Bryn Mawr College Morton S. BARATZ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


In the past year the Journal of Economic History and the Business History Review 
published between them approximately fifty full length articles and several 
shorter notes. The Quarterly Journal of Economics, the Journal of Political Economy, 
the Southern Economic Journal, and the American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
among other professional reviews, each carried several articles on economic 
history and such closely related fields as the history of economic thought. 
The deceptively modest quarterly, Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
alone printed more than thirty articles of direct or indirect interest to economic 
historians. Of the major journals only the American Economic Review, the official 
organ of the economics profession in the United States, eschewed articles on 
economic history, in conformity with its practice of the past several years. 
(By exception, the issue of Papers and Proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association generally carries several articles of interest 
to economic historians.) 

The editors of the fournal of Economic History highlighted the voluminous 
writing in and about the field of economic history in recent years by devoting 
an entire issue to bibliographical essays reviewing works on American 
economic history published since 1945: L. A. Harper on the colonial period; 
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Carter Goodrich on the period 1789-1860; Thomas LeDuc, 1861-1900; 
Thomas C. Cochran on the twentieth century; W. T. Easterbrook on Canadian 
economic history; and John G. B. Hutchins on recent contributions to the 
literature of business history. The hundreds of titles within the province of 
each of the above-mentioned reviewers is not, however, an unmixed blessing. 
Apart from the literal impossibility of ‘keeping up with the literature’ of the 
entire field, the quality of the output, with a few notable exceptions, does not 
match its quantity. For that very reason, the uniformly judicious and com- 
prehensive bibliographical essays of the March, 1959, issue of the Journal 
(vol. XIX, no. 1) will constitute an essential tool for further work in American 
economic history. 

A similar but more modest (in some respects, at least) venture in the 
December, 1958, issue of the Journal (vol. XVIII, no. 4) presented three biblio- 
graphical essays on the economic history}of modern Europe. (These and all 
other articles in that issue consisted of papers read at the September, 1958, 
meeting of the Economic History Association in Toronto.) Claude Fohlen’s 
paper dealt with work on nineteenth century France, Fritz Redlich’s with 
‘Recent Developments in German Economic History’, whereas H. J. Habakkuk’s 
contribution on modern Britain was less a bibliographical essay than an ‘essay 
in revision’ on the demography of the Industrial Revolution. 

Several other articles in American journals dealt with subjects of special 
interest to English economic historians. Thus, R. M. Hartwell’s “Interpre- 
tations of the Industrial Revolution in England: a Methodological Inquiry’ 
(JEH, XIX [June, 1959], 229-49), after a brie, lucid account of the debate 
from Carlyle and Macauley to Hobsbawm and Ashton, asks why such utterly 
different conclusions could be drawn from what was presumably the same set 
of evidence. In part, Hartwell replies, the opposing camps have not used the 
same facts, but—consciously or not—have selected their evidence to suit 
their cases. More importantly, the major differences arise from the differing 
sets of values which characterize the opposing groups of historians and ob- 
servers—a fact which mere evidence is unlikely to alter. Hartwell himself, 
although apparently siding with the now triumphant ‘revisionists’, admits to 
some doubt as to whether conditions for the masses in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century were actually better than in the late eighteenth; and if not, 
when they began to improve. More attention to the course of prices and wages 
during the Napoleonic Wars (which had little to do with the Industrial 
Revolution as such) should resolve his doubts. 

Utilizing the abundant data, primarily quantitative, that has been dug up 
or put together in the last two decades, A. E. Musson in “The Great Depression 
in Britain, 1873-1896: a Reappraisal’ (ibid., 199-228) concludes that it 
marked a fundamental turning point in British economy that was temporarily 
‘masked by the upswing in prices, profits and business activity’ after 1896. 
There is no doubt that the progress of industrialization in other nations 
reduced Britain’s lead in that sphere of human endeavour, or that the general 
return to protection cost British industry some foreign markets; but the 
depression itself was worldwide and hit some countries—such as France— 
much harder than Britain where, as Musson admits, real wages did actually 
rise. Although Musson has performed a useful task of synthesis of the recent 
literature, it is not immediately obvious from his article why we should revise 
H. L. Beales’ revision of the ‘Great Depression’. 

Marcus Olson, Jr., and Curtis C. Harris, Jr., deal with another aspect of 
the same phenomenon in ‘Free Trade in ‘“‘Corn’’: a Statistical Study of the 
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Prices and Production of Wheat in Great Britain from 1873 to 1914’, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, LXXIIT (Feb., 1959), 145-68. By ingenious statistical 
manipulation the authors demonstrate that the trend in prices (or seven-year 
average) provides a ‘better’ (i.e. more consistent) explanation of the possible 
motivation of farmers in their decisions on how much grain to plant than the 
prices of the immediately preceding years. They do not, however, introduce 
any new data or modify existing interpretations of the effect of Corn Law 
repeal or the ‘Great Depression’ in agricultural prices in any substantive way. 
More elaborate statistical analysis of the phenomena of economic history may 
give a clearer understanding than elementary economic analysis of what 
happened and why; then again it may not. 

Two other applications of the statistical method yield more significant 
results. Phillip Cagan in ‘The Demand for Currency Relative to the Total 
Money Supply’ (Journal of Political Economy, LXVI [Aug., 1958], 303-28) 
presents annual data showing the ratio of currency to the total money supply 
of the United States from 1875 to 1955, indicative of a gradual decline from 
more than 30 per cent in 1879 to 7 per cent in 1930, but with sharp increases 
during both world wars and the 1930’s. (The ratio in 1955 was 15 per cent.) 
Discarding the simple explanation in terms of the ‘spread of banking’, Cagan 
uses multiple correlation analysis to establish rising real income and the 
increased cost of holding currency as the principal determinants of the behaviour 
of the demand for currency, along with the desire to avoid income taxes by 
making cash payments to account for the wartime increases. While technically 
correct within the limits of his analysis, Cagan’s conclusions illustrate an 
important difference between the kinds of causal explanations which satisfy 
theorists on the one hand and historians on the other: would rising real 
income and the increased cost of holding currency have sufficed to reduce 
the ratio of currency in the absence of an increase in the number of banking 
units? Would not an increase in the number of banking units produce a similar 
effect even with constant per capita income? Most significantly of all, did not 
the increase in the number of banking units contribute to the increase of 
real income and the reduction of the (relative) cost of holding deposits in 
place of currency? 

In ‘The Behavior of the French Money Supply: 1938-54’ (zbid., LX VII 
[April, 1957], 156-72), Allan H. Meltzer demonstrates the stability of the 
relationship between the total money supply and the earning assets of the Bank 
of France in spite of the violent political and economic changes during the 
period. His exercise in econometrics, however, illustrates another weakness 
resulting from exclusive reliance on statistical methods, for he cannot specify 
the causes of the increase in the money supply other than to say it was the 
responsibility of the Bank of France. (The statistical appendix contains detailed 
quarterly estimates of the money supply and its components not readily 
available elsewhere.) 

Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., uses more traditional methods of economic analysis 
in studying ‘The Beginnings of “Big Business” in American Industry’ (Business 
History Review, XXXIII [Spring, 1959], 1-31). He dates the beginnings in 
the period 1880-1900, and attributes it chiefly to the ‘creative response” of 
outstanding entrepreneurs presented with the opportunities for supplying 
national markets of concentrated urban consumers created by the prior spread 
of the railway network. Although material technology played its part in 
creating large units of enterprise, its chief contribution came in succeeding 
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decades; the essential innovations ‘in the beginnings’ were organizational; 
the creation of techniques for managing large scale enterprises. 

American economists and economic historians also did their bit for more 
exotic lands. Andrew Gunder Frank, in ‘General Productivity in Soviet 
Agriculture and Industry: the Ukraine, 1928-55’ (Journal of Political Economy, 
LXVI [Dec., 1958], 498-515), concluded that organizational and technological 
change and investment in the ‘human factor’ accounted for the greater part 
of the 28 per cent increase in productivity in Ukrainian industry, but that 
organizational changes before 1950 actually reduced productivity in agri- 
culture by 13 per cent. The statistical results, however, are subject to more than 
the usual scepticism with regard to Soviet statistics because of the difficulties 
of the term ‘general productivity’. 

Peter M. Reed recounts the efforts of Standard Oil to gain concessions in 
Indonesia (‘Standard Oil in Indonesia, 1898-1928’, Business History Review, 
XXXII [Autumn, 1958], 311-37), efforts that were blocked by Royal Dutch- 
Shell and the Dutch government until Standard obtained the diplomatic 
support of the U.S. State Department in the 1920s. Finally, A. A. Pepelasis 
in ‘The Legal System and Economic Development of Greece’, Journal of 
Economic History, XIX (June, 1959), 173-98, presents the thesis, scarcely 
debatable, that the legal system of modern Greece, a patch-work mosaic 
of Roman, Byzantine, Austrian, French and other elements, retarded economic 
development no less than more commonly mentioned factors such as limited 
natural resources and scarcity of capital. Unfortunately, economic historians 
have not yet worked out a satisfactory method of assigning weights or deter- 
mining the relative importance of the various stimuli to and brakes on progress. 


University of Wisconsin Ronpo E. CAMERON 


During 1958-59, American historical journals published a few articles incor- 
porating research in European economic documents—leases, merchants’ 
letters, state decrees, etc. David Herlihy continued a series of articles on feudal 
tenures in southern Europe. In “The History of the Rural Seigneury in Italy, 
751-1200, Agricultural History, 33 (1959), 58-71, the published material on 
leases was analysed statistically to show fluctuations in the importance of 
money, kind, and labour payments in relation to medieval economic and 
political change. Two other articles of narrower scope examined ‘England’s 
First Attempt to Break the Commercial Monopoly of the Hanseatic League 
1377-1380’, (H. Palais in American Historical Review LXIV [1959], 852-865) 
and “The Emergence of an Agricultural Policy for Siberia in the XVII and 
XVIII Centuries’ (R. Drew in Agricultural History, 33 [1959], 29-39). From 
the letters of Sir Stafford Canning and others, F. Rodkey examined a very 
modern problem, ‘Ottoman Concern about Western Economic Penetration 
in the Levant, 1849-1856’, Journal of Modern History, XXX (1958), 348-353. 
European scholars also contributed two general surveys of areas of research: 
Jacques Godechot, “The Business Classes and the Revolution outside France’, 
American Historical Review LXIV (1958), 1-13, and Manlio Rossi-Doria, ‘The 
Land ‘Tenure System and Class in Southern Italy’, American Historical Review 
LXIV (1958), 46-53. 

In the field of American Economic history, where most of the work was 
concentrated, very few interpretative articles appeared. In an essay, “The 
Age of Mercantilism: an Interpretation of the American Political Economy, 
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1763 to 1828’, William and Mary Quarterly, XV (1958), 419-437, W. Williams 
emphasized the ‘mercantilistic’ character of much of the thinking of Madison 
and others and indicated that such thinking even lay behind the Monroe 
Doctrine. The conservative revision of the work of Charles A. Beard and 
others found two new examples in reinterpretations of the attitudes of business 
men toward issues of the late nineteenth century: S. Cohen, ‘Northeastern 
Business and Radical Reconstruction: A Re-examination’, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLVI (1959), 67-90 and I. Unger, ‘Business Men and 
Specie Resumption’, Political Science Quarterly, XXIV (1959), 46-70. These 
articles showed that differences of opinion and interest existed within the 
business community. 

Of the many works of detailed research into specific events, incidents, and 
industries, appearing in the national journals and the many state historical 
periodicals, only a few of the most striking can be cited. G. Engberg, ‘Lumber 
and Labor in the Lake States’, Minnesota History, 36 (1959), 153-166 provided 
some scarce information, largely from newspaper sources on the labour shortage 
and working conditions in lumbering at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. A. Daum, ‘Petroleum in Search of an Industry’, Pennsylvania History, 
XXVI (1959), 21-35, showed how the technology of utilization of coal oil, 
gas, and camphine was transferred to petroleum with Drake’s discovery. 
C. Jones, ‘The Burlington Railroad’s Swine Sanitation Trains of 1929’, Jowa 
Journal of History 57 (1959), 23-33 examined an interesting incident in the 
communication of agricultural improvements. Various aspects of urban life 
and industrial labour were examined in a number of articles, e.g. R. Wade, 
‘Urban Life in Western America’, American Historical Review, LXIV (1958), 
14-30; R. Bremmer, ‘The Big Flat: History of a New York Tenament House’, 
tbid., 54-62; S. Bradford, “The Negro Ironworker in America’, Journal of 
Southern History, XXV (1959), 194-206; S. Fine, “The Toledo Chevrolet 
Strike of 1935’, Ohio Historical Quarterly, 67 (1958); C. Crary, “The Humble 
Immigrant and the American Dream: Some Case Histories, 1746-1776’, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (1959), 46-66. The last-named of 
these articles made use of the records of Commissions of Enquiry into the 
claims of loyalists for support and indemnity from the English crown to show 
the origin and condition of a sample of immigrants. Among business histories 
published in the general historical journals, two articles on banks and one on a 
nineteenth century iron works opened fresh material. G. Anderson, ‘From 
Cattle to Wheat: the Impact of Agricultural Developments on Banking 
in Early Wichita’, Agricultural History, 33 (1959), 3-15, examined the failure 
of the First National Bank of Wichita, Kansas, partly as a result of mismanage- 
ment, but partly also as a result of difficulties of coping with the peculiar 
problems of financing cattle and wheat simultaneously. C. Destler, “The 
Union Bank of New London: Formative Years’, Connecticut Historical Society 
Bulletin, 24 (1959), 14-26 showed an instance of the effects of the founding of 
the First Bank of the United States on bank formation in the 1790’s. In “The 
Delaware Iron Works, a Nineteenth Century Rolling Mill’, Delaware History 
VIII (1959), 294-309 an account was given of an iron fabricating mill between 
1814 and 1890. ‘ ' 

Work on the colonial period appeared to be concerned largely with questions 
of trade. C. Haywood continued to publish his research into native concepts 
of mercantilism: ‘Mercantilism and South Carolina Agriculture, 1700-1763’, 
South Carolina Historical Magazine, LX (1959), 15-27, J. Soltow examined ithe 
Role of Williamsburg in the Virginia Economy, 1750-17757, William and 
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Mary Quarterly, XV (1958), 467-482, particularly as a market town, a clearing 
place for merchants’ debts and a meeting place for merchants. Trade currents 
were examined in the letters and accounts of the Baltimore Company, a 
crude iron producer, in K. Johnson, “The Baltimore Company seeks English 
Markets: a Study of the Anglo-American Iron Trade, 1731-1755’, Willcam 
and Mary Quarterly, XV1 (1959), 37-60 and at the national level by J. Stover, 
‘French-American Trade during the Confederation, 1781-1789’, North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXXV (1958), 399-414. J. Hemphill drew upon 
county records of published rates for a discussion of ‘Freight Rates in the 
Maryland Tobacco Trade, 1705-1762’, Maryland Historical Magazine, 54 
(1959), 36-60 with full publication of the lists of rates in an Appendix (ibid., 
153-187). A report made by a merchant-congressman to President Madison, 
discussing the impediments to trade along each of the ocean routes was 
reprinted with editorial comment by J. Reinoehl, “Some Remarks on the 
American Trade, Jacob Crowinshield to James Madison, 1806’, William and 
Mary Quarterly, XVI (1959), 83-118. A significant episode in the trade of the 
West Coast received treatment by R. Paul, ‘The Wheat Trade between 
California and the United Kingdom’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XLIV (1958), 391-412. British dominance of California shipping and finance 
grew up out of this important commodity trade for a period; the antagonism 
between the wheat growers and the San Francisco merchants is well illustrated 
in a second article by R. Paul, “The Great California Grain War: the Grangers 
Challenge the Wheat King’, Pacific Historical Review, X XVII (1958), 331-350. 
The studies of restricted subjects in American historical journals were balanced 
to a degree by several articles in comparative economic history published in 
a new journal, Comparative Studies in Society and History, edited by Sylvia L. 
Thrupp at the University of Chicago. Systems of servile labour in the history 
of colonialism were examined in two articles: J. Phelan, ‘Free versus Com- 
pulsory Labor: Mexico and the Philippines, 1540-1648’ in the second issue 
of this journal (January, 1959) and S. Mintz, ‘Labour and Sugar in Puerto 
Rico and in Jamaica, 1800-1850’ in the third issue (March, 1959). In the same 
issue, J. Krause, in ‘Some Implications of Recent Work in Historical Demo- 
graphy’, reviewed much of the demographic evidence from Canada, France, 
Ireland and the Scandinavian countries to show the importance of fertility 
in the regulation of population growth before the mid-nineteenth century. 


University of North Carolina WILLIAM N. PARKER 


GENERAL 


Frirz M. HetcHeiuerm. An Ancient Economic History, From the Palaeolithic Age to 
the Migrations of the Germanic, Slavic, and Arabic Nations. Revised and 
complete English edition. Volume I. Translated by Mrs Joyce Stevens. 
(Leiden. 1958. Pp. xi + 542. £4.85.6d.) 


Few historical works by a single author can ever have been planned on so 
ambitious a scale. Professor Heichelheim’s Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums, vom 
a} - > > Ios M4 Dy & i 

¥ aldolithikum bis zur Volkerwanderung der Germanen, Slaven und Araber was first 
published in 1938, in two volumes, 1239 pages (including 365 of notes), and 
at once became a standard work. The book under review, which replaces only 
the first five of the original nine chapters and goes down to about 560 B.c., 
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is the first of three volumes of an English translation, in which many alterations 
and additions have been made, principally in the notes. The number of pages 
of text, 292, is almost identical with the corresponding portion of the original 
edition, but we now have 248 pages of notes corresponding to 163 of the 
German. 

A strong protest must be made at once about the translation, which makes 
reading the book a disagreeable experience and often succeeds neither in 
reproducing the meaning of the original nor in sounding like English. It 
abounds in careless, uncouth and sometimes obscure sentences, specimens of 
which are: ‘Early Hellas was superior by far, from a world historic point of 
view, to the Ancient Oriental mathematical way of organising large masses, 
which is otherwise somehow comparable’ (p. 251); and (p. 489) ‘Compare ... 
of further mainly no more quite up to date and pre-Karatepe literature the 
nevertheless usually rather informative and instructive publications of [etc.]’. 

The scale of the work is vast, the profusion of references staggering. One can 
well believe that no recent work even remotely relevant has escaped Professor 
Heichelheim’s remorseless pen. On p. 493 he has included a book, dated as of 
1949, which has not even yet appeared. The superfluity of references often 
makes it difficult to find the material one is looking for, without an Index 
(for which—as for a list of abbreviations, even!—we must wait until Vol. III 
appears), especially as individual notes tend to be very long indeed, up to 
nearly ten pages of small print. 

Progress since 1938 in prehistoric, Near Eastern and early Classical studies 
has been great, and Professor Heichelheim has missed none of the literature, as 
many additions to the notes and several alterations of the text show, particu- 
larly in the field of prehistory. In places, however, the new knowledge he has 
acquired during these years, as reflected in his notes, seems not to have been 
thoroughly assimilated and has sometimes not fully penetrated to the text. 
One example must suffice. In recent years there has been no more important 
addition to our knowledge of the early Classical Greek period than the proof 
that the origin of coined money, in western Asia Minor, can hardly be put 
further back than about 630 B.c. at the earliest, and that coinage in Greece itself 
must come later still. As the end of note eight on p. 481 shows, Professor Heichel- 
heim has read the essential articles by Dr E. S. G. Robinson and Dr P. Jacobs- 
thal, but in that note he has not reproduced their conclusions fairly; and in his 
text (p. 215, cf. 216), mainly repeating what he had said on p. 220 of the 
German edition, he speaks of coined money as having been used by the Ionian 
Greeks and the Lydians ‘first during the latest eighth and the earlier seventh 
centuries B.c.’ (cf. pp. 280, 290, and 492 n. 24). The fact is that a late origin 
of coinage does not at all agree with Professor Heichelheim’s earlier views about 
the réle played by coinage in Greek economic development in the eighth and 
seventh centuries as well as the early sixth (a réle which he exaggerates) ; 
but he still cannot bring himself to abandon these now out-dated views. 

However, a work which covers a far greater field of history and prehistory 
than most scholars nowadays are willing to study is bound to excite criticism 
of its judgements among specialists—criticism which will nevertheless be 
respectful and sympathetic. For when all is said, one is left with a feeling of 
gratitude and admiration for the indefatigable scholar who, triumphing over 
the handicaps imposed by exile from his native land, has not only produced a 
work of reference of immense scope and awe-inspiring industry, but has also 
done his best, if with varying success, to draw important general conclusions at 
every major step, and to see his subject from a point of view which can truly 
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be called weltgeschichtlich, an adjective for which (unlike its noun) there is 
unfortunately no direct English equivalent. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. DE STE. Crorx 


Karu Potanyl, Conrap M. ARENSBERG and Harry W. PEARSON (Eds.). 
Trade and Market in the Early Empires. (The Free Press: Glencoe, Llinois. 
1957. Pp. xviii + 382. $6.00.) 


This book is of outstanding interest. Any anthropologist, and any economic 
historian whose field of interest lies mainly outside the highly developed 
societies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, will find it challenging and 
profitable reading. 

The book has a central thesis, which inspires in varying degrees the essays of 
all the eleven contributors. It was developed first by Professor Karl Polanyi, and 
elaborated under his inspiration by a group of economists, anthropologists and 
sociologists working under the auspices of a Columbia University ‘Inter- 
disciplinary Project’ for research on economic institutions during the years 
following 1948. This central thesis is that economics, in the usual modern 
sense of the word, ‘is no more than a study of market phenomena’ (p. 241), 
and that modern economic analysis is properly applicable only to economies 
based on a complete ‘self-regulating’ market system embodying the supply- 
demand-price mechanism. ‘In the absence of markets and market prices, the 
economist cannot be of help to the student of primitive economies; indeed, he 
may hinder him’. (Jbzd.) It is difficult even to identify the economic process 
‘where it is embedded in noneconomic institutions’ (p. 71), as in tribal societies 
based on kinship. 

Economies (the thesis continues) can be ‘integrated’ in any one or more of 
three different ways. There is not only the system of recent growth to which 
alone modern economic analysis is appropriate, namely ‘Exchange’, operating 
through a whole system of price-fixing markets; there are also ‘Reciprocity’ 
and ‘Redistribution’. In a ‘reciprocative’ system, the society is divided into 
groups, the members of any one of which act towards another group as the 
members of that group (or of some other group) act towards them (see pp. 222, 
252-3). Familiar examples are the Trobriand economy and the Kula ex- 
changes of certain Melanesian islanders, described by Malinowski and Ruth 
Benedict. In a ‘redistributive’ system, the produce of the society flows into a 
centre, either physically or notionally, and is then shared out among the 
members according to fixed rules (see pp. 223, 253-4). Groups within a society, 
such as a patriarchal household or a medieval manor, may be organized on a 
‘distributive’ system, irrespective of the way in which the economy as a whole 
is integrated. Reciprocity and Redistribution are often combined, with or 
without some of those features which in their developed form are the hallmark 
of Exchange. In one of the most successful chapters in the book, Dr Walter 
C. Neale shows (pp. 223-8) how the Indian village economy which so puzzled 
early British administrators was an intricate blend of Reciprocity (through 
the caste system) and Redistribution (through the sharing of the common 
grain heap), devoid of market features. 

There are enough valid conclusions in the book to make it, in the phrase 
used by more than one contributor, a ‘pathbreaking work’. But good as some 
of the individual chapters are (in particular those of Dr Neale and Professor 
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Daniel B. Fusfeld), there are very serious weaknesses which can only exasperate 
the reader who does not share Professor Polanyi’s obsession with the market. 
Exaggeration of the main thesis by several of the contributors is constant. And 
it 1s a great pity that of the first five chapters, dealing with various aspects 
of ancient economic history and thought, only one has been written by a 
scholar who knows the original sources at first hand: this is chapter ITI, in 
which Professor A. L. Oppenheim gives a particularly stimulating ‘Bird’s-Eye 
View of Mesopotamian Economic History’. 

Above all, Professor Polanyi comes to grief in his chapter (V) dealing with 
ancient Greece: ‘Aristotle Discovers the Economy’. Hag-ridden by his general 
theory, and showing no knowledge of the great body of evidence for Greek 
commercial practices contained in the private speeches of the Attic orators 
and in the comic poets, he draws an entirely unwarranted distinction between 
sixth and fifth century Greece, which he describes as ‘economically more naive 
than even the extreme “‘primitivist’’ would have it’, and Greece of the fourth 
century, to which he attributes the origin of ‘the gainful business practices 
that in much later days developed into the dynamo of market competition’ 
(p. 64). Greek economic life, he declares, was ‘still in the very first beginnings 
of market trade in Aristotle’s time’, and in his writings ‘we possess an eye- 
witness account of some of the pristine features of incipient market trading 
at its very first appearance in the history of civilization’ (p. 67). In fact the 
major developments took place not later than the fifth century, during the last 
years of which, for instance, we already meet with the earliest surviving refer- 
ence to the bottomry bond (Lysias, XXXII, 6—7, 14), that remarkable in- 
vention (the precursor of marine insurance) which contributed so much to 
the development of trade by spreading its risks, which were then considerable, 
far outside the comparatively poor commercial section of the population. 
Professor Polanyi even denies the existence of local food markets in the Pelopon- 
nesian War period and in early fourth century Ionia; but the only evidence he 
cites is sadly misinterpreted. Cities might sometimes set up special markets 
outside their walls for foreign armies, or generals might create them, but this 
was simply because the cities did not wish to admit the foreign armies within 
their gates; there is never any implication that regular markets did not exist 
inside the cities concerned. Professor Polanyi forgets an important piece of fifth 
century evidence of which he himself elsewhere makes good use: Herodotus I, 
153, where a striking contrast is drawn between the Greeks, who do have 
markets, and the Persians, who do not. 

Professor Polanyi will not, then, allow the economy of ancient Greece, at any 
rate before the Hellenistic period, to count as a system of ‘Exchange’. Un- 
fortunately he has failed to ask himself whether it can be said to fall under either 
of his other two heads. In fact those features of the economy which Professor 
Polanyi identifies as Reciprocative and Redistributive are conspicuously 
absent from Greek society of at any rate the fifth century onwards, as from 
the Hellenistic cities and the fully developed Roman world down to at least 
the third century A. p. The Greeks certainly made more significant use of the 
slave system than their predecessors. Their development of marketing insti- 
tutions, transmitted to the Roman world, was perhaps an even more remarkable 
phenomenon. Slavery in a highly developed form, and the free market: 
a case might be made for putting these two features of Greek society, with 
the political development culminating in democracy, among the basic reasons 
why Greek civilization advanced so far beyond anything that had gone before it. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. bE Ste. Crorx 
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H. Micueit. The Economics of Ancient Greece. Second edition. (Cambridge: 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 1957. Pp. 427. £2.55.) 


Professor Michell’s book is reissued, after seventeen years, in a second edition 
which is merely a photographic reproduction of the first, with a few corrections, 
nine pages of new ‘appendices’, and a short supplementary bibliography. 

The book is a very useful collection of factual material, but it contains far 
too many errors, which often suggest that the author has either misread the 
sources he cites or has formed his views largely on the basis of second-hand 
information, imperfectly understood. For a glaring example, see p. 14, where, 
from I Cor. iv, 12 and I Tim. iv, 10, St. Paul is made to say that he is “subject 
to social ostracism’ because he is a manual labourer. It is difficult to feel 
confidence in any statement made by a writer about ancient Greece who can 
give such a thoroughly misleading account of the well known institution of 
proxenia (p. 231, quite insufficiently corrected on p. 423), or consider the 
possibility that metics may have been ‘far more wealthy than the citizens’ 
(p. 382), and declare that at Athens ‘most of the wealthy residents belonged 
to that class’ (p. 376), and even that ‘the metic had a far better time than the 
citizen who, if he wished to prosper, had to leave his own city and seek fortune 
elsewhere’ (p. 146). 

Many of the familiar old misconceptions—and some new ones—about 
Greek economic life and thought are to be found in these pages: that ‘slave 
labour was little used in agriculture’ (p. 161); that ‘slave rebellions were 
frequent’ (p. 158); that citizens suffered from the ‘competition’ of cheap 
slave or metic labour, which led to ‘unemployment’ (pp. 14, 17, 127, 131-2); 
that ‘the poor Athenian grain farmer had a hard struggle to compete with 
imported wheat’ (p. 84, cf. 128); that ‘deposits on current account bore 
interest’ (p. 341); that the estate of Phaenippus (in Ps.-Dem. XLII, 5) was 
‘about 750 acres’ (p. 86) and ‘had only seven slaves working on it’ (p. 88); 
that bottomry loans at Athens ‘were permitted only on ships carrying grain’ 
(p. 274); that the poor lost no opportunity of ‘mulcting the rich’ (pp. 18, 
353, 380); that State pay (on which ‘a very large proportion’ of Athenian 
citizens ‘lived partly or wholly’: p. 16) was ‘in reality of the nature of relief, 
the “dole’” (p. 15), and ‘ruined the citizen in the end’ (p. 18). In the light of 
all this, the contemptuous attitude to Greek democracy (pp. 17-18, 37) will 
surprise no one. 

Students of Greek economic history cannot afford to neglect a book con- 
taining such a large quantity of useful information on a variety of subjects; but 
they will do well not merely to subject every judgement to careful scrutiny but 
also to make sure that the sources cited really do say what they are represented 
as saying. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. pe Sts. Crorm 


Joun W. Batpwin. The Medieval Theories of the Just Price. Romanists, Canonists, 
and Theologians, in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 49, Part 4, July 1959. 
Pp. 80. Appendices, Index. $2.00.) ‘ 


It 1s no longer possible to epitomize the medieval economy as sluggish or 
static, its markets local, its industry undifferentiated, its farming self-sufficient. 
But our ideas of what constituted a just price in the Middle Ages are still 
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wedded to an image of its economic organization in which things changed so 
little that the just price was determined by costs of production. 

The author of this short but comprehensive, scholarly, and lucid essay has 
been prompted to write it by observing the ludicrous incompatibility of 
modern views as to the intense economic activity of the high Middle Ages 
with older views of the simplicity of medieval thinking about the just price. 
And the outstanding merit of the work is that it plants firmly in the mid- 
thirteenth century, developments in the accepted economic doctrine of 
ecclesiastical thinkers which former writers have usually assigned to later 
centuries and to unrepresentative men. 

With a wealth of learning acquired by steeping himself in the printed texts 
and by toiling in the Bibliotheque Nationale amongst those that are still un- 
printed, the author has accomplished several things. He has disentangled the 
main strands of the medieval doctrine of the just price—the Romanist with its 
strong classical tradition of free bargaining; the Canonist with its incessant 
practical concern with the application of ethical principles to the law of the 
Church and to the affairs of men; and the Theological with its metaphysical 
preoccupations. 

He has shewn that the true legacy of the classical and patristic writers to 
later discussions of commercial ethics was neither the reasoned mistrust of 
trade expressed by the one, nor the fulminations and trumpetings of the other, 
profoundly influential though they both were. The classical teachings that 
permeated thirteenth century discussions were Aristotle’s theory of exchange, 
with its emphasis on need, or demand, as the criterion of value, and the Roman 
law of sale with its assumption that the just price, in the absence of fraud or 
legislation to the contrary, was usually the price determined by free bargaining. 
And in all the welter of patristic commination, it was the clear sane voice of 
Augustine that carried most effectually into a later age, explaining the 
merchant’s profits as the wages of his labour in distributing what others had 
produced, and dismissing the frauds and lies that others had declared to be 
indissolubly linked with business, as the infirmities to which all human activi- 
ties were exposed rather than the necessary and inescapable condition of any 
one of them. 

Finally he has traced the changes that successive medieval thinkers wrought 
in the doctrines they inherited, describing how the Romanists elaborated the 
classical law of sale so as to protect buyer as well as seller from flagrant dis- 
crepancies between contract and market price; how the Canonists, with their 
ingrained suspicion of trade, innovated with circumspection as Western 
prosperity revived and Roman doctrine wound its way into their thinking; 
and how the Theologians, taking deep draughts of Aristotle as he came to 
them in thirteenth century translations, found common ground with the 
others on the issue of the just price. 

Naturally the evolution of more liberal theories of the nature and justification 
of trade was nothing like as continuous and unhampered as a bald summary 
of this essay must make it seem. There were contrary movements; and not 
every advance of theory by those who made the law or propounded the 
doctrines was matched by the dawning of a corresponding degree of enlighten- 
ment in the minds of those who enforced the law of the Church or propagated 
its creeds. Nevertheless the culminating moment in theoretical discussion 
came as trade was attaining its highest point and the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna their most illustrious and resounding triumphs. In Aquinas’ Summa 
the merchant was utterly vindicated in terms of his services of carriage, storage, 
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and risk-bearing; demand was preferred to cost as the final arbiter of value; 
and, in the highest circles, the just price was recognized to be the market price, 
in normal circumstances. Generations of men whose names are comparatively 
obscure to-day, men of the calibre of Rufinus and Huguccio, of Hostiensis and 
Alexander of Hales, had wrestled with intractable texts and with the baffling, 
contradictory, ambiguous, often cryptic, and sometimes apocryphal utterances 
of sanctified authorities, in order to achieve this emancipation. Henceforth, in 
principle at least, it was possible for ordinary farmers, whether lay or ecclesiasti- 
cal, as well as for the thriving and powerful merchants of the time, to earn their 
living without hypocrisy and without forfeiting the comforts and consolations 
of religion. The Canonists and Theologians who brought this about are the 
unsung heroes and forgotten worthies of the medieval Church. It is one aspect 
of their fascinating story that the author of this essay so admirably tells. 


London School of Economics A. R. BripBuRY 


A. Br&Ler. La pensée économique et sociale de Calvin. (Geneva: Librairie de ?Uni- 
versité, Georg & Cie. S.A. 1959. Pp. xv + 562. Fr. 25.) 


A. Biéler, sometime protestant chaplain at the university of Geneva, offers 
in this book a close and well-documented survey of the economic aspects of 
Calvin’s teaching. He examines the problems confronting sixteenth-century 
Geneva, whose commercial importance had been on the decline since the 
foundation of the Lyon fairs in 1462 and whose population by 1537 had 
dwindled to 10,300. The afflux of religious refugees subsequently stimulated 
economic activities there as elsewhere, and especially in the printing and 
luxury textile industries. Against the economic and political background the 
author makes comprehensible, by a careful analysis of the voluminous writings 
of Calvin, what the latter himself actually taught, as distinct from what later 
generations of his followers, living under very different conditions, sometimes 
enjoined. Calvin, as R. H. Tawney long ago pointed out, was not always a 
Calvinist; and, with this in mind, Dr Biéler joins issue with the various historians 
who have argued in favour of some special connexion between his teachings 
and the peculiar needs of an emergent capitalist society. Possibly the most 
interesting section of the book is that dealing with Calvin’s precise attitude to 
usury—as is well known, he refused to accept the Aristotelian condemnation 
of loans at interest, but Dr Biéler is at pains to show how this epoch-making 
and realistic rejection was hedged with large and important qualifications. 
The book with its excellent indexes, full table of contents and frequent and 
lengthy quotations from the works of Calvin, is likely above all to serve a useful 
purpose as a work of reference. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


Hy Ci ALLEN, Bush and Backwoods—a comparison of the frontier in Australia and the 
United States. (Michigan State University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi + 154. 255.) 


As Professor Allen rightly points out, ‘comparative historical studies have been 
unwarrantably neglected by academic historians’ in the past; in this essay he 
has sought to apply Turner’s frontier thesis to Australia and to compare its 
validity in the two cases. In doing this he says much that is interesting, and he 
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concludes, first, that ‘the effects of the frontier in Australia are certainly such 
as to justify amply the essential Turner doctrine, the vital modifying effect of 
the frontier’, and secondly, ‘that we can take a hypothesis, such as Turner’s, 
specifically framed for the circumstances of one national history, and find it 
illuminating, and illuminated by, those of another, is a remarkable tribute to it’. 

The Australian may notice mistakes in the story; these, though rather too 
frequent, are only venial; but he must insist that when comparing nineteenth 
century U.S.A. with Australia, one should not forget that the society of the 
former is 175 years older than that of the latter, and that this greater age (as 
well as the Australian character, which Professor Allen clearly assumes to 
show signs of great laziness) helps to explain some of the difficulties which the 
Australian pioneer had to face. In monetary affairs (Chap. 5), the early New 
South Wales legislation on debt and on borrowing on stock and wool was 
surely significant, and in mining, were not Broken Hill and Kalgoorlie more 
comparable with United States developments than the more spectacular gold 
rush of 1851-2? However these are minor points; for if this book is regarded, 
as it should be, as one intended to provoke thought about historical interpre- 
tation, and not as the last word in itself, the reader must be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Allen for giving him so much to think about. 

Unfortunately he cannot be equally grateful to the publisher, who has first 
priced the book almost out of the market (25s. for about 100 pages), and 
then, having removed all justification on the ground of economy, has relegated 
all ‘foot-notes’ to the back, so that they are hard to refer to; and this is the more 
regrettable since Professor Allen, whose English style is somewhat complex, 
has included in them much material commentary which would have been 
better put in the text. 


University of Sydney A. G. L. SHaw 


Joun JosePH BEER. The Emergence of the German Dye Industry. (Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences. Volume 44. University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 
Illinois. 1959. Pp. vii + 168.) 


The book under review, originally a Ph. D. thesis, is a narrative describing the 
beginnings and early development of the German dye-stuff industry. ‘The 
emphasis is on technical achievements, presented in terms understandable to 
the layman, and on the men who were responsible for the achievements and 
for guiding the leading companies. The account is reliable and makes a good 
deal of interesting information easily accessible. 

The information is compiled from secondary sources and therefore does not 
add to our knowledge. What the author calls ‘primary’ in his list of references 
would not be considered such by the reviewer. (Or are we from now on to 
recognize anniversary publications of companies or a book on the chemical 
industry on the Continent as primary sources?) While the author was abroad, 
he did not even use the annual reports of the big corporations nor did he scan 
the contemporary commercial press or the pertinent trade papers. The book 
remains throughout merely on the surface; analysis is lacking. Moreover the 
author has not discerned the problems in the field, let alone delved into them. 
Acquaintance with the principles of business history, very useful for investi- 
gations of this sort, can not be found in the book. Although the author touches 
upon market development and organizational endeavours, there is no real 
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understanding of the stupendous business and organizational achievements 
embodied in building what was one of the greatest industries to be merged to 
form one of the biggest enterprises of the world of 1914. 


Harvard University Fritz REDLICH 


Mark W. Letserson. Wages and Economic Control in Norway 1945-1957. (Harvard 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi + 176. 36s.) 


Dr Leiserson gives a clear and concise account of the course of wage negoti- 
ations in post-war Norway and its relationship to government economic policy. 
He then tries to analyse the effects of wage decisions and wage movements on 
prices, costs, incomes, investment and changes in the structure of the labour 
force. As he admits, nothing very positive emerges from his calculations. His 
main conclusion, that a ‘controlled economy’ is not incompatible with the 
existence of ‘autonomous labor organisations and collective bargaining 
institutions’ is a useful confirmation of the lessons of other countries, but his 
book might have been more interesting had he asked why in an almost strike- 
free country ‘the necessity for industrial peace cannot be overemphasised as a 
factor in wage decisions’, and why the experience of wage movements and 
wage policy in Norway since the war provides such a startlingly close parallel 
to that of most other countries in northern Europe. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. A. CLece 


T. C. Cocuran. The Puerto Rican Businessman: A Study in Cultural Change. (Phi- 
ladelphia, Penn.: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1959. Pp. 198. $5.00). 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America in May, 1959 
took initial steps toward creating a Latin American Common Market. In this 
small book Professor Cochran studies an essential human ingredient indis- 
pensable to the fulfillment of such plans—the promotion or formation of a 
spirit of business enterprise. Puerto Rico, with a primarily Latin American 
culture, has had a common market with the United States for fifty years. The 
United States represents a market far more powerful than Latin America, but 
likewise considerably more competitive. 

The author used the personal interviews method among 70 Puerto Rican 
businessmen stratified by age and industry and supplemented this with in- 
tensive study of records in the island’s major development institutions, historical 
materials, and recent related investigations by the Social Science Research 
Center at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Following Arthur H. Cole’s stress on information of all types as the most 
important factor in successful entrepreneurship, the author found that the 
majority of his most successful younger businessmen in banking, and light and 
heavy industry were men who had been educated in the United States, and 
were in continuous touch with the ‘mainland’ through literature, trade 
conventions, consultants, technical salesmen, etc. A recent analysis by Fomento, 
the major economic development agency in the country, found that 20 per 
cent of the new United States owned manufacturing plants in Puerto Rico had 
Puerto Rican general managers—all of whom had had education, training and 
experience and/or military service in the United States prior to their climb to 
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a top production management position. For Puerto Ricans to gain such positions early 
in the industrialization programme inevitably means training and experience 
in advanced industrial countries. It will be some time before the local education- 
al institutions can overcome their ‘cultural lag’. On the other hand the modern 
industry in Puerto Rico (most of which has materialized in only the past eight 
to ten years) are the best ‘schools’ the country has for acquiring supervisory and 
managerial skills. These skills in turn give confidence which is so necessary a 
part of the entrepreneurial spirit. But good managers do not necessarily become 
good entrepreneurs. 

Chief among the deterrents to successful new business activity, Cochran 
analyses the Spanish cultural traits of fersonalismo and dignidad, the very 
limited size of the local market and ignorance of the free United States market, 
the lack of personal relationships between progressive North Americans in 
Puerto Rico and the local businessmen, the attractiveness of real estate in- 
vestments, the lack of knowledge of modern business techniques, and the 
practice of nepotism within the older firms. 


Economic Development Administration, Lro SusLow 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


OLIveR C. Cox. The Foundations of Capitalism. (Foreword by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


Implicitly Professor Cox defines capitalism as a society in which the power of 
government is used to enable those who possess capital to make money by the 
use of their capital. Venice was the first capitalistic society by this definition. 
Having spent considerable time with the records of the Venetian governing 
councils, I can say that the characterization seems to me quite pat, as far as it 
goes: the preservation and increase of their ships, merchandise, and cash, 
their cavedal, was the purpose unabashedly professed in innumerable 
decisions voted by Venetian Senators. Cox has not worked from such sources; 
he depends entirely on secondary accounts of Italian history, mostly the older 
accounts, and uses them rather indiscriminately, even going so far as to quote 
Machiavelli’s history of Florence as if it reported accurately speeches made in 
the fourteenth century (p. 144)! But Oliver Cox is a Professor of Sociology and 
it would be unreasonable to expect him to use such materials as would a 
specialist on Italian history. The longest section in his book concerns England 
in the mercantilist period and there he shows very extensive reading in primary 
sources, that is, in the writers on political economy between Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Adam Smith. From this reading he has culled passages illustrating his 
theme. In his interpretation, mercantilism was the effort of the capitalists to 
persuade the feudal elements in their societies that governments should use 
their powers to enable capitalists to increase their capital. 

This is oversimplification, partly mine, partly Cox’s. A 500-page survey of a 
thousand years of capitalism, like its review in 300 words, necessitates over- 
simplifications. Cox’s survey has a strong Marxist bias, without being doctri- 
naire except perhaps on p. 473 in its view of current British politics. The 
industrial revolution is minimized, and the origin of capitalism is attributed 
to Venice whose existence as a distinctive society was due to ‘chance occurrences’ 
(p. 122). From Venice capitalism spread by imitation. Professor Cox leaves 
rany of his concepts ill defined but his preface promises a future study ‘to 
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analyse the theoretical aspects of the social processes in the system’ of capi- 
talism. I look forward particularly to his clarification of what he means, in 
economic terms, by ‘exploitation’, a word he uses frequently. The range and 
vigour of Professor Cox’s thought light up many historical relationships in a 
valuable way and this more than makes up for the half-truths that result from 
a rapid treatment given unity by adherence to a single point of view. 


Johns Hopkins University FREDERIC C. LANE 
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